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PREFACE 



This little Handbook is published at a lower price than has 
yet been ventured upon in any publication of a comprehensive 
character about China. Its object is to supply, in as compact 
and interesting a form as possible, the kind of information 
about the Country and its Peoples, and their Relations with the 
Foreigner, which an intelligent newspaper reader would be 
likely to seek from a friend who had lived in the Far East. 

What does China look like? (the inquirer would ask). If 
one found oneself in a field or on a river boat or in a street 
or house, what would one see? How do the Chinese strike 
the Foreigner? Is a Mongol a Chinaman or a Manchu, or only 
a Mongol? As to the long eventful History of the Oldest 
Nation in the World — which looks so very dry — cannot some 
flesh be put on its bones? How do we Westerns appear in 
Chinese eyes ? What is the truth about the Opium Traffic and 
habit ? What does one Chinaman say to another about Rela- 
tions with Europeans, the Wars that have been waged with 
them, the vexed Missionary Problem, Treaty Ports, Spheres 
of Influence and the Open Door? The Chinaman's Way ot 
Government, Customs and Prejudices, his Ideas, Character, 
and Religions — there have been many statements and gener- 
alisations on these heads, but does he accept them as true? 
Can his point of view, which seems so difficult to reach, be 
approached by calling to mind any of the facts of our own 
social, moral, and political development? There are four 
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hundred millions of people in China and as their existence 
certainly cannot be ignored, — but must rather, sooner or later, 
exercise a tremendous influence on the rest of the world, — 
surely the best thing for the comfort and peace of the Globe, 
on which we all have to live together, is to try to understand 
them? 

The present attempt to portray, as dispassionately as 
possible, the Chinaman As He Has Been, As He Is, and As 
He May Be, has necessarily sent the writer — who has not 
been himself in China — to gather facts, incidents, and opinions 
from as many sources as practicable. As Confucius said of 
himself, he is but a " transmitter " ! To the various authors 
whose names are mentioned in the text he is under the great- 
est obligations. To them he ventures to dedicate his modest 
effort to promote a better understanding between John Bull 
and John Chinaman, and in a small way those British interests 
in the Far East which he has watched somewhat closely for 
several years in the course of his journalistic work. 

No little care has been taken to avoid slips, but the pitfalls 
before the hurrying traveller in so wide and difficult a field as 
China are many. If further excuse be necessary, the haste 
with which the Handbook had to be sent to press must be 
pleaded. 

J. W. R.-S. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 

The Vastness of China and What the Country 
Looks Like 

V* P </(/ 

The Babel of the Far East. — When Captain Younghusband 
returned to India by crossing China from Peking to the 
Indo-Chinese frontier he traversed a distance nearly as 
great as that which would be covered on a journey from 
the west to the east coast of Central Africa and back again. 
Were China to lose the immense outlying dominions of 
Manchuria (the kingdom of the reigning house), Mongolia, 
Tibet, Jungaria, and Turkestan, space could still be found 
within the borders of her own remaining Eighteen Provinces 
for France more than half a dozen times over. They are 
fourteen times larger than the United Kingdom, and one of 
them, Sze Chuan, can number more able-bodied men than 
Germany. In extent of territory and density of population, 
China Proper and her dependencies surpass the whole of 
Europe. The Empire occupies, in fact, nearly a twelfth 
part of the land surface of the globe. " Transport all the 
people of Chili into China," said a Chinese Minister lately, 
i 
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" and they would fill only a city of the first class." So vast 
is the Middle Kingdom — a recent Governor of Yarkand had 
never been to Peking! — that the languages and dialects 
spoken within her frontiers are numerous enough to furnish, 
as has been humorously said, a new tongue for every day 
of the year. Between many of them there is a difference as 
great as that between English, German, Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish ; some are absolutely distinct from one another. 1 
Coolies taken no farther from Canton (in which, by the 
way, half a dozen dialects are in use) than Amoy have 
thought they had reached a foreign country. It is not only 
an unfamiliar language and a changed landscape which are 
met with in passing from one district to another. The 
habits, customs, and characteristics of the people are quite 
as likely to be different. Few writers about China can have 
had more than a small proportion of its people and limited 
tracts of its territory under observation. Hence when a 

1 An illustration is furnished by the fact that nearly every traveller 
who writes a book on China renders the Chinese phrase for "foreign 
devil " differently : in other words, he uses the language or dialect of 
the district he is describing. The most widespread language is 
Mandarin (Pekingese and Nankingese). Coast Chinamen who are 
strangers to one another not infrequently have recourse to Pidgin 
English. Pidgin is composed of English words (with a slight 
admixture of Portuguese, Hindustanee, and Malay) pronounced in the 
way easiest to the Chinese, r for example not being sounded. The 
vocabulary is a very small one — verbs are not conjugated, nouns and 
pronouns are interchangeable, and most words have a variety of uses. 
A boatman's reason to an Englishman for painting the customary eyes 
on his boat was — " No got eye, how can see? No can see, how can 
walkee ? " " To be or not to be, that is the question," is " Can do, no 
can do, how fashion." If a Chinese "boy" failed to understand his 
master's visitor's Yankee drawl, he might say, "Moh bettah you flen 
talkee Englishee talk ; my no sabbee Melican talk." A crew on an 
Englishman's boat warned the traveller against landing at a particular 
point on the river bank in the phrase, " Plenty piecee bad man hab got 
this side ; too muchee likee cut throat pidgin." 
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statement is made that the Chinese do this or that, or that 
China is such and such a kind of country, it should, 
no doubt, be understood as meaning, in many instances, 
simply that some Chinese act in the way mentioned, or that 
there are parts of the Empire which are correctly so 
described. 

Loess and Rivers. — All China, like Gaul, is divided into 
three parts. They are — Mountainous Country (say, half), 
Hilly Country, and the Great Plain (about 700 miles in 
length and from 150 miles to 500 miles in breadth, 
stretching between Peking and the mouth of the Yangtsze, 
an area as great and as densely populated as the plain of 
Bengal drained by the Ganges). A quarter of a million 
square miles of the country are covered with loess, a strange 
fine, friable, yellow earth (hence, possibly, the "Yellow 
Emperor "), often reaching to a great depth, and so rich as 
to need little or no manure. All precious stones and 
"minerals" are believed to be found within the Empire 
— part of the Yangtsze is called the "River of Golden 
Sand," and coal, which exists in every Province, usually 
near iron, is so plentiful in Shansi alone that the world's 
supply could be taken from it for 3000 years. No country 
can compare with the "land of great rivers" (and many 
canals and ferries) for natural facilities for inland naviga- 
tion ; 1 it has been said, indeed, that there are more boats 
in China than in all the rest of the earth. 

In the Fields. — Something not unlike the scene which 
it has been attempted to picture on the famous "willow 

1 The Yangtsze and Hoang-ho are each 3000 miles long. The 
former is fully described in the chapter on the Yangtsze Valley ; the 
latter, which has changed its course nine times, offers few facilities for 
navigation. The West River, the traffic of which is almost wholly 
British and Chinese, has deep water for 130 miles. The Grand Canal is 
600 miles long, but is blocked in places by silting up or broken banks. 
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pattern" plate may be met with in some parts of China. 
Generally speaking, the country has " a very old look," not 
however due in many cases to ruins, for owing to the 
materials of which buildings are constructed and the nature 
of the climate, there are comparatively few of them. Water 
and boats are seldom out of sight in China Proper. The 
aspect of the country has been modified as greatly by human 
labour as our own. The way in which the patient agricul- 
turist has terraced rising land from the water-side to hill- 
tops has often been described. The water-covered rice-fields 
with their low embankments suggest magnified fish-hatching 
ponds. The millet grows to a great height, completely 
hiding the country round from view from the field-paths. 
The crops are accordingly watched from raised sheds. 
Rows of stones ordinarily take the place of hedgerows, 
fences, and walls. They are used because they are less 
expensive and do not occupy so much of the precious 
ground, every yard of which in the populous regions is 
cultivated. Where the country is rocky, tiny crops are 
sometimes obtained from patches of soil no larger than 
bathing towels ! The Chinese are the fathers of " intense 
culture " — 

At the rate of production and consumption on the land near Swatow 
(says the author of A Corner of Cathay) the arable land in the State 
of New York, with a reduction of one-half its returns on account of its 
more northern latitude, would support the total population of the 
United States at the present time ; and the occupied arable land of the 
United States, with its producing power diminished, on account of 
climate, to one-half that of land at Swatow, would feed a population 
equal to that of the whole world, or over 1,400,000,000. 

The fields are tilled indeed with the care usually bestowed 
on flower gardens. Every scrap of substance which will 
serve as a fertiliser is utilised. In the Spring many villagers' 
chimneys and kitchen walls are pulled down so that the old 
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soot-covered mud slabs composing them may be taken away 
and powdered for the stimulation of the crops. The farmers 
of certain Provinces also build free rest-houses for wayfarers, 
and compete with each other in keeping them clean and 
attractive-looking, for no other reason than to obtain waste 
products and night-soil for the fields. Reclaimed land is 
not liable to taxation until five harvests have been gathered 
from it. In most parts of China oxen and buffaloes are 
seen in use in agricultural operations instead of horses. 
Poultry is kept to a great extent, and artificial incubation 
of eggs (as well as fish spawn) has been practised for 
centuries. Ducks are taken up and down the watercourses 
in duck boats to feeding grounds, and are trained to obey 
certain calls. On the rivers, which support an immense 
floating population from childhood to old age, 1 men are 
seen at work fishing with the assistance of tame cormorants. 

Roads and Bains. — Though there are some fair 
Imperial main roads in China, the number of waterways 
and the fact that the smaller roads do not belong to the 
public but to the farmers whose land adjoins them, make 
against their being well cared for. Rains constantly cut off 
one village from another. Some of the roadways become 
so deepened by traffic and wash-outs that there is a saying 
that in a thousand years a road becomes a river. Travellers 
either walk, or ride on mules or horses, or are carried in 
open or closed chairs, in the covered heavy Chinese carts, 
or on wheelbarrows. There are two seats, back to back, 
on a wheelbarrow, and the wheel is between them. Con- 

1 " The great water-population have their shops and marts afloat, 
each trading-junk displaying its trade emblem or a sample of its 
specialty at the masthead. A bundle of firewood dangled from one 
mast ; buckets, brushes, stools, barbers' bowls and plaited cues, hanks 
of thread, garments, and candles advertised other floating ships." — 
China, the Long-Lived Empire, by Miss £. R. Scidmore. 
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spicuous on the main roads as well as in towns and villages 
and the approaches thereto, are commemorative arches 
(often of beautifully carved granite) erected to the memory 
of upright officials, good sons or widows, or betrothed women 
who remained single when their destined bridegrooms died. 
Hills and rocks are topped by pagodas. 

The " Laud of Surprising Bridges." — The beauties of the 
architecture of the temples and bridges have been often 
admired. In different chapters of An Australian in China 
there are the following particulars of what the writer saw in 
" the land of surprising bridges " : — 

We entered nearly every city under a fine arch formed of blocks 
of granite cut to the curve of the bridge. Or there are straight bridges, 
the piers being monoliths, 13 feet high, and the roadway massive 
blocks of stone 30 feet high. 

The bridge [at Lu-feng-Nsien] would arrest attention in any country 
in the world. It crosses [what is in summer] a broad and powerful 
river. It is of seven beautiful arches ; it is 12 yards broad and 
150 yards long, of perfect simplicity and symmetry, with massive piers 
all built of dressed masonry; and destined to survive the lapse of 
centuries. Triumphal archways, with memorial tablets, and pedestals 
of carved lions, are befitting portals to a really noble work. 

We crossed the river by a wonderful suspension bridge, 250 feet long 
and 12 feet broad, formed of linked bars of wrought iron. It shows 
stability, strength, and delicacy of design, and is*a remarkable work to 
have been done by the untutored barbarians of this land of night. 

Some regions are rich in trees, among which the villages 
sometimes nestle. Elsewhere may be seen districts where 
almost all the trees have disappeared, as in some parts of 
Essex, and the country suffers from drought accordingly. 
The cost of land carriage prevents coal being much used in 
places not in touch with a waterway. It is often transported 
in the form of briquettes. Charcoal and the tall thick 
millet stalks are common forms of fuel. 

Scenery in Different Provinces. — The scenery no less 
than the climate varies, of course, according to the latitude. 
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Blagovchensk, where the Chinese attacked the Russians 
in July, is as far north of Pakkoi, a treaty port in the Gulf 
of Tongking, as Iceland is north of Gibraltar. Forest- 
covered Manchuria may be described as a Far Eastern 
Canada. Mongolia, largely desert, is in part a rolling 
plain of grass, over which in Spring the larks sing, and 
geese and duck fly on their way still farther north. 
Turkestan is a barren region shut in with a U of snow- 
covered mountains, but possessing oases with " cool shady 
lanes," between which, " as far as can be seen, are field after 
field of ripening crops, only broken by fruit gardens and 
shady little hamlets." In the beautiful Provinces of the 
Upper Yangtsze — at its mouth and at the mouth of the Can- 
ton River tamer regions suggesting the Netherlands are met 
with — one sees " cereals and the universal poppy ; pretty, 
thriving little villages; a river half a mile wide thronged 
with every kind of river craft, and back in the distance the 
snow-clad mountains." A traveller afoot in Yunnan tells 
how " doves cooed in the trees and the bushes in blossom 
were bright with butterflies." "Lanes," he said, "led 
between hedges of wild roses, and wherever a creek trickled 
across the plain, its willow-lined borders were blue with 
forget-me-nots." 1 In other Provinces the fair prospect of 
the countryside has a dark background of disaster and 
misery wrought by famine and floods. If the rain fails to 
fall, as has happened this year, the painful scenes with 
which we are familiar in famine-stricken India are wit- 
nessed, for the food and money reserve of the population 
is scanty ; it is difficult to transport grain for long distances ; 2 

1 " And everywhere," he adds, "a peaceful people who never spoke 
a word to the foreigner that was not friendly." 

2 As to the railway panacea, Indian experience has shown that 
even with a considerable network of railways it is not always possible 
to cope with famine when it is really severe and widespread. 
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and, irrigation expert though the Chinaman is, his aqueducts 
and trenches cannot secure water for his crops if streams 
and springs are dried up. The floods which from time to 
time have drowned thousands of people and placed areas as 
large as English counties under water are caused by rivers 
which flow at a higher level than that of the land (and 
are, therefore, of great service in irrigation) bursting their 
banks owing not only to the quantity of water which 
they contain but the mass of solid matter which they 
bring down from the highlands. In some districts, as 
in Egypt, the floods are carefully managed, the yellow 
water enriching the fields after the same fashion as the 
Nile. 

In the Villages and Towns. — Both cities and villages 
have usually walls, and in town and country alike it is 
the general custom for houses to be of only one storey. 
Most villages, except such as are Mahommedan, possess 
at least one temple, from some peculiarity of which it may 
possibly take its name, as "Red Temple" or "Double 
Temple." In the single street may be noticed the local 
store, and perhaps a company of itinerant blacksmiths or 
a primitive theatre erected by a party of those strolling 
players who are to be found all over an Empire of lovers 
of the drama. The roofs of Chinese houses, however 
imposing, are built before the walls, that is, rested on posts 
or pillars, the spaces between which being afterwards filled 
up with soft blue bricks, or in the case of many village 
houses, with mud slabs. Stone is not usually employed 
for more than the foundations. The doors of village 
houses have often a hole cut in them for the convenience 
of the family dog or cat 

Town Scenes. — In the cities the streets, which are paved, 
— the sewer in the middle (which bursts occasionally) being 
flagged over as was until recently the fashion in many small 
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places in England and Scotland, — are sometimes not more 
than eight feet broad, but owing to the houses being of not 
more than the single storey hardly suggest alleys. In the 
broader streets the barber, shampooer, chiropodist and 
ear<leaner, the cobbler, broken dish and china riveter, 
and cheap tailor are at work, and the sweetmeat, ballad 
and book hawker, and Punch and Judy proprietor ply their 
callings ; while in narrow and broad streets alike the 
magistrate's sedan chair, the coolie's wheelbarrow, and a 
variety of beasts of burden jostle past. The colour of the 
tiles— green, yellow, and brown — not a difference in the 
style of building, indicates the uses to which the different 
edifices, official, mercantile, and residential, are devoted. 
The most prominent buildings often seem to be the well- 
managed pawnshops, which are large and prosperous estab- 
lishments, built with high walls and towers. The shops, 
which have valuable gay sign-boards, — set upright not length- 
wise, — are many of them without fronts, but possess shutters 
— horizontal not perpendicular — for putting up at night. 

Indoors. — The fittings of the better-class shops in the 
cities exhibit good taste, and compare well in this respect 
with the best that New Bond Street and Regent Street 
have to show. The windows of the rooms of private 
houses do not open on the streets, but upon a courtyard 
or succession of courtyards. A feature of the garden 
behind is the artificial pond, which is regarded as essential. 
By way of ornament in the houses there is on the supports 
of the roof, which is not hidden by a ceiling, and at the 
windows and doors, much exquisitely carved woodwork. 
Booksj carefully tended flowers in stands, and scrolls 
suspended from the walls, bearing either extracts from the 
Classics or drawings of scenery or portraits by clever artists, 
may also be seen. A Chinaman accustomed to the sim- 
plicity of his own apartments feels flurried in European 
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rooms, which he thinks much too crowded with furniture, 
etc., for artistic effect and comfort. 

The Records of Ages. — Before, however, making closer 
inquiry into the composition and condition, the social, 
political, and religious ideas, the foreign dealings and 
future prospects of the People of China, now brought into 
such painful relations with Europe, it is desirable to notice 
some of the salient points in their long and eventful 
History. The examination of the records of a Nation, the 
fathers of which invented the compass shortly after the 
death of Aristotle ; discovered the manufacture of porcelain, 
lacquer ware, and silk ; printed their Classics five centuries 
anterior to the time of Caxton ; established the coinage of 
the square-holed copper cash, which are still, practically, 
the only currency in the Middle Kingdom, 1 several hundred 
years before the Christian Era; used carrier pigeons for 
bringing home news from ships, and voyaged to Arabia 
before Vasca da Gama flourished ; a Nation which represents 
a fourth of the human race and has millions of its sons in 
all parts of the earth ; a Nation which, after " witnessing the 
rise to glory and the decay of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome," apparently feels sufficient con- 
fidence in its strength to throw down the gauntlet to the 
whole Civilised World, cannot be without interest, or fail to 
influence to a considerable degree our judgment as to its 
true character, and of what the Twentieth Century may 
have in store for it. 

1 The silver used in trade is usually in the form of bullion or foreign 
dollars, of which there are five varieties in circulation, in addition to 
some Chinese dollars which have lately been struck. The * ' taels " of 
accounts have no more actual existence than our guineas, and are of 
four kinds, a haikwan tael being about 3s. Copper cash, nearly two 
dozen of which go to a penny, are manufactured in twenty-nine 
different mints. 
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CHAPTER II 

From Confucius to Lord Macartney 

Where the Chinese Come From. — The origin of the 
Chinese is no less obscure than their future. A dis- 
tinguished savant, who produced an interesting body of 
evidence in support of his guess, invoked the "blessed 
word Mesopotamia." The first tribes, he believed, started 
from that region for China some twenty-three centuries 
before Christ. The annalists of what is undoubtedly the 
Oldest Nation in the World record the names and high 
achievements of many sovereigns of even an earlier period 
than this. Let us be content, however, on the present 
occasion to begin with the monarchs who figure in the 
History of China as it was compiled by Confucius. The 
first Emperor of the " black-haired " race mentioned by the 
Sage flourished 2085-2004 B.C., or some seven or eight 
centuries before Moses. Mention is made of a petition 
in writing having been presented in the eighteenth century 
before Christ, and a knowledge of hieroglyphics probably 
existed at an earlier period. 

"That Fellow Chow." — Many of those who wrote were 
seemingly in the habit of speaking their minds in respect 
of the mighty ones of the earth in a fashion in striking con- 
trast with the subservience which characterised the works 

11 
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of no small proportion of Western scribes many centuries 
later. The philosopher Mencius referred to the death of 
the cruel Emperor Chow as " the cutting off of the fellow 
Chow," and, eighteen centuries before Pym and Hampden, 
insisted that it was the duty of the people to rebel when 
their ruler persistently defied the laws of Heaven. Of 
Confucius the following story is told. Seeing a woman 
crying by a tomb as if she had experienced " sorrow upon 
sorrow," he spoke with her, and found that her father-in-law 
and then her husband and now her son had been killed at 
that spot by a tiger. " Why, then, do you not move from 
this place?" asked the great Teacher. "Because," she 
replied, " there is here no oppressive government." " My 
children," said Confucius, calling his disciples together, 
"remember this, oppressive government is fiercer than a 
tiger." Seventeen hundred years before Tyndale was 
burned five hundred men of letters gave up their lives, and 
many thousands more were banished, rather than submit to 
an Imperial edict decreeing the destruction of all historical 
records and works of literature. 1 

The Wall and the Library. — By 300 b.c. the Chinese 
who had entered Eastern Asia at the headwaters of the 
Yellow River (or Hoang-ho) had reached the Yangtsze. 
Emperor followed Emperor and Dynasty succeeded Dynasty, 
but it is only a few of the outstanding events in the more 
remarkable reigns, rather than a jargon of Imperial " names 
and dates" or a picture of the phantasmagoria of border 
civil wars and Palace plots and poisonings, which claim 

1 In the next reign, " from the sides of caves, from the roofs of houses, 
and the banks of rivers, volumes were produced by those who had 
risked their lives for their preservation, and history states that from the 
lips of old men were taken down ancient texts which had everywhere 
perished except in the retentive memories of veteran scholars" (Pro- 
fessor Douglas). 
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our attention. It was to keep out a Tartar horde that an 
Emperor of the Ch'in Dynasty built not only roads and 
canals which still survive, but the Great or "Myriad Mile" 
Wall across a twelfth of the circumference of the globe. 
The first Han Emperor, who began to reign 206 B.C., 
caused the earliest suspension bridge in the world to be 
built. Those who sat on the throne after him so fostered 
letters that the Imperial Library soon contained 7000 
works on philosophy, poetry, and the classics- The 
territory of the Empire grew as steadily as the Library, 
and many years before the birth of Christ the victorious 
banners of a Chinese general waved on the sands of the 
Caspian. The T'ang Dynasty distinguished itself by 
employing cannon which threw stone shot, and by edicts 
driving the Buddhist monks back to civil life and ordering 
them to abandon their vows of celibacy. 

An Imperial Tragedy. — An incursion of Tartars {whose 
name, K'itan, survives in the old name of China, Cathay, 
and in the modern Russian one of K'itai) followed the death 
of the last of the Tangs. Two hundred years after, these 
particular Tartars who had possession of the country only 
as far south as the Yangtsze, gave place to the Kin Tartars, 
from whom are descended the present Manchu rulers of 
the Land of Han, 1 At first the Chinese had some success 
against the Tartars, and it was then that the Chinese Monarch, 
in ruling the nomadic tribes, assumed the title of Khan of 
Khans, an appellation which is preserved in the present 
Russian name for the Emperor of China, Eagdo Khan. 
Both the (Tartar) Kin in their turn and the (Chinese) 
Sung were destined to go down before the Dynasty set 

1 Chinamen look back with pride on the period of the Han Dynasty, 
sometimes calling themselves " Sons of Han.* 1 One of the names of 
the Hoang-ho, the bursting of the banks of which has wrought such 
destruction, is ** Sorrow of Han." 
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up by Jenghiz Khan. The Mongols first allied themselves 
with the Sung State against the Kin, the story of the 
tragic end of whose last Emperor has been told by Pro- 
fessor Douglas in the following passage : — 

The presence of the Emperor gave energy to the defenders, and they 
held out until every animal in the city had been killed for food, until 
every old and useless person had suffered death to lessen the number 
of hungry mouths, until so many able-bodied men had fallen by the 
hand of the enemy that the women swarmed the ramparts, and then the 
allies stormed the walls. The Emperor, like another Sardanapalus, 
burned himself to death in his palace. With him ended the Golden 
Dynasty, which disappeared from the country's annals until the 
Manchu family now reigning came, nearly four centuries later, to 
claim the throne as heirs of the defender of Joo-ning Foo. 

"Practical Socialism." — The Sungs whom the Mongols 
next attacked and eventually conquered deserve to be 
remembered for a remarkable experiment in what is called 
"practical Socialism." One of their statesmen named 
Wanganchi was permitted to give effect to his belief that 
"the State should take the entire management of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture into its own hands, with 
the view of succouring the working classes, and preventing 
their being ground to the dust by the rich." He eased 
the poor of taxes, distributed free seeds and agricul- 
tural tools, and called into existence various local boards to 
give the peasantry such help and advice as they needed. 
But lack of skill and organising ability on the part of the 
workers, and storms, droughts, disease, and civil commotion 
interfered with the success of the scheme, the area of land 
under cultivation decreased, the last state of many of the 
people seemed worse than the first, and the reforms of 
Wanganchi — "aimed," in his own phrase, "at preventing 
there being any poor or over-rich persons in the State " — 
ended in the Minister's disgrace. "His memory," says 
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Mr. Boulger in his Short History \ "has been aspersed 
by the writers of China, who have generally denounced 
him as a free-thinker and a nihilist, and although, twenty 
years after his death, a tablet bearing his name was placed 
in the Hall of Confucius as the greatest thinker since 
Mencius, it was removed after a brief period." 

Jenghiz Khan. — The Mongol "curse of God" came 
of a people the founder of which had exhorted them 
to hardihood and activity of life in the saying, "What 
is the use of embarrassing ourselves with wealth ? Is not 
the fate of men decreed by Heaven ? " He swept through 
the very region in which the forces of the Powers have 
been operating, laying a hundred "cities" waste, and 
set in motion hordes which carried fire and sword from 
Peking across Asia and half Europe to Poland. Jenghiz's 
original tactics and skill in moving troops in unknown 
country have excited the admiration of the greatest mili- 
tary commanders of the West, and the service which his 
forces performed in arresting the current of Mahommedan 
fanaticism is not perhaps, as has been pointed out by a 
competent student, " as fully recognised as it should be." 

Jenghiz (says one of his biographers) is said to have destroyed by wars 
and massacres no fewer than five or six millions of human beings. His 
conquests were generally accompanied by acts of appalling barbarity, 
yet we seem to trace through the dreadful history of the man some 
indications of a civilising tendency. Himself a monotheist, he never- 
theless tolerated all religions ; exempted from taxes and military service 
physicians and priests ; made obligatory the practice of hospitality ; 
established severe laws against adultery, fornication, theft, homicide, 
etc. ; organised a system of postal communication throughout his 
enormous dominions (mainly, no doubt, for military purposes) ; and 
so thoroughly organised the police and civil authority, that it was 
said one might travel without fear or danger from one end of his 
empire to the other. He would also appear to have had a respect for 
men of learning and virtue, and to have retained several of such about 
his person. 
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The First Glimpse of the Chinese. — It was at this period, 
strangely enough, when the Eastern Continent of the Old 
World was wet with blood and strewn with ashes that 
Europeans penetrating into Mongolia obtained at the 
court of the ruthless conquerors the first authentic glimpse 
of their Chinese subjects. The brave friar Carpini reports 
them to be in 1246 (time of our Henry 111.) 

indeed kindly and polished folks. They have a peculiar language, 
and no beard. Their betters as craftsmen in every art practised by man 
are not to be found in the whole world. Theii country is very rich 
in corn, in wine, in gold and silver, in silk, and in every kind of 
produce tending to the support of mankind. 

Friar Rubruqius is equally impressed. 

Those Cathayans (he writes) are first-rate artists of every kind, and 
their physicians have a thorough knowledge of the virtues of herbs, 
and an admirable skill in diagnosis by the pulse. The common money 
consists of pieces of cotton paper about a palm in length and breadth, 
upon which lines are printed. 1 They do their writing with a pencil 
such as painters paint with, and a single character of theirs comprehends 
several letters so as to form a whole word. 

Both accounts are as true to-day as when written. 

Kublai Khan. — Jenghiz's successor is made familiar 
to us by the adventurous experiences of Marco Polo. 
Kublai Khan, who had accepted Chinese customs and 
etiquette, extended Mongol conquests southwards in China 
— albeit the people offered, as Professor Douglas points 
out, a much stouter resistance to the invaders than the 
inhabitants of Western Asia and Eastern Europe had been 
capable of doing 2 — until he reigned over an empire ex- 

1 China had banknotes four hundred years before Europe. 

2 Another historian speaks of an episode in the Chinese defence of 
Sianyang as one which "a Chinese writer might be pardoned for 
placing on a par with Sir Richard Grenville's defence of the Revenge" 
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tending from what is now the Siberian border to the 
territory which has become British Burmah and French 
Indo-China and from the Yellow to the Black Sea. The 
tribute imposed on the Burmese by this Emperor was 
paid up to and for a short time after the annexation of 
their country by Great Britain. Kublai Khan also secured 
a right to have a voice in the appointment of the Grand 
Llama of Tibet, which is possessed by the Rulers of China 
at this day. But "ever victorious" though the Mongol 
sovereign was on land, he could effect nothing by sea. 
Two successive fleets despatched against the Japanese 
met with ignominious disaster. After Kublai comes the 
familiar Imperial name of Timour (died 1307), a successor 
of whom distributed official posts among Chinese as well 
as Mongols. But the invaders never really commended 
themselves to the Chinese, who looked upon them as 
barbarians, and although the period of the Mongol Dynasty 
was not all fighting, — what may be regarded as the standard 
Chinese drama dates back to it, — the way soon opened 
for a Chinese Line. The Mongols do not again appear 
in history until they come as " the allies of the Mongols, 
when they undertook the conquest of China in the 
seventeenth century." 

Another Chinese Dynasty. — A poor Chinaman who 
had entered the priesthood put himself at the head of his 
countrymen, drove the invaders out of the Empire, made 
first Nanking and then Peking his capital, and founded 
the famous Ming or "Bright" Dynasty. (The present 

and dwells on the "capacity of resistance to even a vigorous con- 
queror" displayed by the "inert masses" of China. Their subjuga- 
tion was "of aU the Mongol triumphs the longest in being attained. 
The Mongols did not conquer until they had obtained the aid of 
a large section of the Chinese nation, or before Kublai had shown 
that he intended to prove himself a worthy Emperor of China and not 
merely a great Khan of the Mongol Hordes." 
2 
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Dynasty is called the "Sublimely Pure" or "Golden.") 
He rebuilt the Imperial College at Peking (the Hanlin, 
i.e. "Forest of Pencils," the Vatican of the Literati), to be 
called to enter the ranks of the scholars of which is still 
the greatest honour in letters which can be conferred 
by the Throne, erected another college at Nanking, 
codified the laws, imposed frugality on his Court, and 
tried to establish a library in every town. The powerful 
modern Secret Society, the Kolao-hwei, especially strong 
in what is regarded as the British "sphere of influence" 
in the Yangtsze Valley, not only takes its second name 
from this Emperor's appellation, but stimulates its fol- 
lowers to remember the prosperity which existed under 
his rule. Its motto is " Overthrow the Ch'ing and restore 
the Ming." 

An Imperial Encyclopaedia. — The reign of Yung-lo was 
remarkable for the removal of the capital from Peking to 
Nanking, and for the encouragement given to scholars to 
compile a great encyclopaedia. It was completed a few 
years before the battle of Agincourt, in nearly 23,000 
volumes. The name of Chengt'ung, a successor of 
Yung-lo, will always be associated with an immense 
work, "A Complete Geographical Record of the Empire 
under the Great Ming Dynasty," and the humane order 
that at his decease the Polynesian and West African 
practice of killing slaves at the monarch's funeral, observed 
until this date, should not be carried out. 

The "Foreign Devil." — In the time of our Henry the 
Eighth, China had her first trouble with Europeans. 
Portuguese traders on the coast behaved so disgracefully 
that hundreds of them were massacred by the provoked 
populace, and the so-called Portuguese Ambassador — 
the first European to arrive at Peking with a quasi- 
diplomatic "mission for the extension of commerce" — 
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was summarily beheaded by the Emperor's order. After 
this experience of the "foreign devil" the Chinese were 
naturally chary of admitting the apostles of Western 
religions who presented themselves from time to time. 
A great and good man, named Ricci, a missionary in a 
thousand, was received, however, and he (as will be seen 
in another place) did nothing to make his hosts regret 
the kindness they had shown to a European. Before the 
arrival of the Latin priest at Peking, the Latin soldier, 
under the aegis of Spain, had laid hold of the Philippines, 
and the Chinese had another unpleasant experience of 
the methods of the West, for the Dons, when Chinese 
immigration into their new dominions set in too freely, 
murdered 20,000 of them in cold blood. From the 
Japanese Islands farther north there was directed during 
this period a great invasion of China, the brave and 
hardy "dwarf race" laying siege for a time to Nanking. 
Later on, the Shogun's troops appeared in Korea, and 
the soldiers of China, despatched to the border in response 
to the appeal of the Protected State, lost and gained a 
battle on the field of Pingyang, where the Celestial forces 
were to be so signally defeated in 1894. The Japanese 
carried off with them to their ships 10,000 Korean 
ears. 

An Imperial "Peccavi." — The Sovereigns of China have 
shown from time to time a touching disposition to confess 
their faults before their people. An early example of the 
kind of thing which is still to be found very frequently 
in the official Peking Gazette (the oldest newspaper in 
the world) is the document written on his deathbed by 
Chiach'ing (who passed away in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth) expressing regret for the time he had spent, 
like so many Western and Chinese philosophers, in a 
vain search for the secret of immortality: — 
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My duty was to revere heaven and take care of people (ran the 
Imperial edict "to be published throughout the Empire after my 
death"); yet I allowed myself to be deceived by impostors. This 
delusion has led me to set a bad example to both my magnates and 
my people. 

Under the rule of the House of Ming, Chinese painting 
and wood-engraving reached a height of excellence which 
is still the admiration of students of Chinese art. The 
Dynasty lasted for nearly three hundred years as against 
the century for which the Mongol Line had ruled. But 
whether Mings, Mongols, Sungs, or Tangs occupied the 
Dragon throne, there is, as Mr. Boulger has pointed out, 
no " change in national character or in political institutions 
to be noted or chronicled." They were " formed and had 
attained in all essentials their present state more than 2000 
years ago." 

The Return of the Manchus. — One of the last of the Ming 
Emperors had died of a broken heart at the prospect of 
disaster to his realm at the hands of the Manchu Tartars, 
who, since the reverses inflicted on them by the Mongol 
Rulers, had gained great strength in the north-east. The 
leader of "the Brandenburgers of the Far East" was 
Nurhachu, fabled to be the son of a maid who conceived 
as the result of eating a red fruit which a magpie dropped 
into her lap. He captured Moukden (162 1) — which is the 
sacred city of the Manchu Dynasty — and a successor of his 
is supposed to have been responsible for the habit adopted 
by the Chinese of almost completely shaving the head and 
wearing the hair in a queue. His House, by means of its 
small but powerful army and the civil commotions which 
existed in the Empire, succeeded, shortly before the period 
marked in our history by the execution of Charles 1., in 
subduing the whole of China. Among the incidents of 
that time of carnage were the beleaguering of a town until 
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in consequence of famine " human flesh was regularly sold 
in the market " ; the suicide of one Emperor in the Yangtsze, 
and another, after betrayal, on a tree (on the branch of 
which chains were afterwards fastened for its offence 
against the Lord's anointed) ; and the making by military 
order of a breach in the banks of the Hoang-ho, which 
promptly drowned not far short, it was thought, of a million 
people. The last stand for the Ming Emperors was made 
in the south, the region most remote from the country of 
the invaders, and to this day a part of China in which the 
feeling against the triumphant Manchus is the strongest 
On the whole the Manchus were remarkable for the philo- 
sophical way in which they left national customs and 
prejudices untouched rather than for making vain attempts 
to effect sweeping changes. When they captured Nanking 
they not only ordered no executions but allowed the 
mandarins to retain their offices. And in a matter of 
putting a few thousands to the sword the public sentiment 
of the age was not squeamish. It is recorded, and there 
must be some terrible foundation for the story f that a 
Chinese chieftain of the time, not only slaughtered 
11 30,000 " Confucian literati and " 600,000 " other persons 
of whose loyalty he was not assured, but was guilty of the 
following atrocity. His troops had been allowed to keep 
alive two or three women and girls apiece from the country- 
side that had been conquered. At last, when the regiments 
had to march more quickly than they had done, these 
concubines became a drag on the army. The commander 
therefore issued an order that on a certain day each soldier 
should come to parade with his women, and that, following 
his own example, he should forthwith put to the sword 
those for whom he was responsible. The chronicles have 
it that " 400,000 " women and girls were thus massacred ! 
Russian Invaders Defeated,— When the Manchus had 
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transferred their capital from Moukden to Peking, the first 
two regular European Embassies visited the latter city. 
One was Russian, and would not " k'ot'ow," and was sent 
empty away. The other was Dutch and did obeisance, and 
was told that the Hollander ships might come " once every 
eight years." The next Emperor, the great K'anghsi, accepted 
the assistance of the Dutch in dealing with a troublesome 
pirate in Amoy, and the services of Jesuit missionaries to 
report upon the subject of Russian aggression on the 
Amoor. When it became necessary to meet the Muscovite 
advance by force of arms, the Emperor of China's troops 
managed in spite of their inferior weapons and the strong 
position of the enemy to defeat the European force. A body . 
of Russian prisoners was taken to Peking, where their 
descendants still live in the quarter given to their ancestors, 
and occasionally betray in their physiognomy traces of 
their Muscovite extraction. Peace was concluded by the 
Jesuit negotiation of the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689). This 
document, the first of the kind signed with a European 
Power, provided that the Amoor should be the Tsar's 
southern boundary. 

Peter the Great's Mission. — In 17 19 Peter the Great 
sent a Mission to Peking, one of the members of which 
was an Englishman named Bell. The " k'ot'ow " difficulty 
was settled by the Russian Envoy making the required 
obeisance, while a high Chinese official prostrated himself 
before the Tsar's letter to the Emperor. No Mission has 
ever been more handsomely entertained than this ; but the 
Chinese did not respond to Peter's desire for commercial 
dealings, and some years later the Peking Ministers turned 
back a valuable trading caravan which the Tsar had 
despatched when the Ambassador had returned home. 
"Trade," they said, "was a matter of little consequence, 
and regarded by them with contempt." There can be no 
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doubt that far too favourable deductions had been drawn 
from the Emperor's acceptance of the missionaries' services 
in scientific matters and tolerance of their propaganda, as 
to the prospects of Christianity — and foreign trade — in 
China. Many Chinese officials and the next occupant of 
the throne believed that they saw in the priests' preaching 
and in the large commercial schemes which were brought 
forward by foreigners, lay and clerical, a grave danger to 
the stability of the Empire; and missionaries and merchants 
soon found their freedom of action considerably curtailed. 

An Emperor's Prayer. — The character of the high-minded 
K'anghsi — who did so much to consolidate the power of 
the Manchu Dynasty in its earlier years — is reflected in the 
fine prayer in which, prostrate before the Temple of Heaven, 
he invoked Divine assistance in proceeding at the head of 
his troops against a notable rebel : — 

Receive my homage and protect the humblest of your subjects, 
Sovereign Heaven, Supreme Ruler ! With confidence but respect I 
invoke your aid in the war that I find myself compelled to 
undertake. ... I admit in silence and respect your benefits. . . . 
My most ardent desire has ever been to see the peoples of my Empire, 
and even foreign nations, enjoy all the advantages of peace. Galdan 
destroys my dearest hopes ; he sows disorder everywhere ; he tramples 
underfoot your laws, and despises the commands of his Sovereign who 
holds your place here on earth ; he is both the most false and the most 
wicked of men. ... I hold from you the right to make war upon the 
wicked. In order to fulfil this duty I am about to march at the head 
of my troops. Prostrate before you, I implore your support. 

Professor Douglas, writing with the enthusiasm of a 
Keeper of Oriental Books at the British Museum, of this 
Emperor who "loved justice and aimed at doing what 
appeared right, was learned in all the knowledge of his 
countrymen, and was a munificent patron of literature," 
says : — 
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Two works which were compiled at his instigation would alone be 
sufficient to make his name memorable. The splendid "K'anghsi's 
Dictionary," compiled at the order of the Emperor by a Commission 
of Scholars, has ever since been recognised as the standard dictionary 
of the language, and in the ordinary editions fills 36 volumes. 
The other which owes its initiative to him, is the huge encyclopaedia 
known as the " Ch'inting t'ushu chi ch'eng," in 5020 volumes. The 
subjects are divided into 32 grand categories, with countless sub- 
divisions, each of which is illustrated by quotations from works of 
authority arranged in chronological order, so that the student has 
placed before him in due succession the opinions of every native 
scholar of weight on the subject of his study. K'anghsi was also the 
author of the "Sixteen Maxims" which forms part of the initial 
studies of every Chinese boy. 

K'anghsi — whose reign embraces a period covered by 
part of Charles n.'s, by James n.'s, William and Mary's and 
Anne's, and by part of George i.'s — ruled for sixty years. It 
is declared that the only disaster which the people of China 
suffered under his sway was the great earthquake of Peking, 
in which 400,000 persons J[are said to have lost their 
lives. 

Russian Influence. — When Yungcheng, also a consider- 
able author, reigned in his father's stead, a Russian and a 
Portuguese Mission came to Peking. Both Ambassadors 
broke with precedent by handing their credentials direct to 
the Son of Heaven instead of placing them on the table set 
before him. The Russian official was accompanied (1727) 
by a number of youths who remained to study Chinese. 
The presence of these in the capital, along with certain 
persons of diplomatic rank to look after them, gave the 
Tsar permanent representation in Peking. It was the 
proud boast of Ch'ienlung, who ascended the throne in 
1735, that his Empire was larger, more populous, and 
richer than any in the world. He enforced on Tibet the 
tribute which the Llamas still pay, and defeated the 
Goorkhas, celebrating in verse a victory which brought 
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his troops near our Indian frontier. But no Imperial 
poem has been discovered on his expedition against the 
Formosan islanders (who are giving their new Japanese 
masters so much trouble), in which 100,000 Chinese 
soldiers are stated to have perished, or on the costly 
campaign against the Miaotzu mountaineers. The reign 
of this monarch, which was closed by his abdication, in 
favour of his fifteenth son, in the Battle of the Nile year, 
will always have a special interest for English readers. 
There took place in it that disastrous trek of the Tourgot Six 
Hundred Thousand from Russia home to China, the horrors 
of which have been immortalised by De Quincey in his 
"Flight of a Tartar Tribe," and the arrival of the first 
British Ambassador to the Far East. But with Lord 
Macartney's Mission and what it portended for China, 
a new chapter may well begin in any British survey of 
the history of that Empire. 
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Great Britain in China 

British Trade in Charles II. 's Time. — An attempt by the 
merchants of Queen Elizabeth to trade with China was a 
failure. Captain Weddell, acting under Charles i.'s charter 
to the East India Company, had better fortune — after 
illustrating to the mandarins of Canton the firmness of his 
purpose by capturing the Bogue Forts which had fired on 
him. Before the death of Charles 11. British trade was 
worth 60,000 dollars a year. During the reign of George 11. 
French, Danish, and Swedish flags were seen at Canton as 
well as the Union Jack. In 1742 Commander Anson 
aboard His Majesty's ship Centurion displayed the British 
naval ensign, and had some experience of the difficulties 
with the Chinese of which his trading fellow-countrymen had 
been loudly complaining for some time. In the year of 
Wolfe's victory on the heights of Abraham, expostula- 
tions were addressed to the Emperor, and important 
concessions were granted; but the merchants still con- 
tinued to send home reports of grievances against the 
local authorities. 

Lord Macartney's Mission. — Eventually, in 1791, the 
Mission of Lord Macartney was decided upon. It was 
received with the most lavish hospitality from the moment 
of its landing in Canton. But a flag was insidiously 
hoisted by the Chinese officials on the vessel on which the 
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Mission was carried up the Peiho, bearing the legend, 
"Tribute-bearer from the country of England." When, 
too, Macartney (in an English coach) reached Mongolia, 
where the Imperial Court then was, great pressure was 
brought upon him to k'ofow on entering the presence of 
Ch'ienlung. As, however, the Chinese dignitaries would not 
make obeisance in return before a picture of George in., 
the British Minister, after quoting to them the tragic fate of 
an ambassador in Greek history who had compromised his 
dignity, yielded the Emperor no more than the genuflexion 
which he was accustomed to give on being received by 
his own sovereign. Ch'ienlung was full of politeness and 
graciousness, but in the way of commercial advantages 
the Mission gained nothing. It has also been repeatedly 
affirmed that the general impression left on the Chinese by 
Macartney's long and exhausting journey across their 
country, the number of the presents he brought, and other 
circumstances was that he was the Representative of a 
country which if of some importance was still in a tributary 
position. China had so long held the paramount place in 
Asia that the idea of there being any nation which might 
meet her in negotiations on equal terms could not be 
brought home to the minds of her people. 

The Insult to Lord Amherst. — Chiach'ing, the next Ruler 
of China, has the reputation of having been an idle martinet. 
His subjects rebelled against him, one of his own Ministers 
lectured him on his misconduct, and on two occasions his 
life was attempted. His relations with the Europeans, 
direct and through the Canton mandarins, were no 
happier. A present to a dignitary who had treated Lord 
Macartney well was sent back uncivilly, and in an Imperial 
letter addressed to George in., His Majesty was told that 
his kingdom, though "at a remote distance beyond the 
seas," was "observant of its duties and obedient to our 
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laws, beholding from afar the glory of our Empire, and 
respectfully admitting the perfection of our government." 
A Russian Ambassador who declined to " k'ot'ow " never 
got nearer Peking than the Great Wall. Lord Amherst, 
whose Mission was despatched a year after Waterloo, also 
refused to make the servile prostration, and in circumstances 
of no little indignity was turned back without being 
admitted to the Imperial presence. In an apology after- 
wards tendered the blame was laid, no doubt with a certain 
amount of justice, on the shoulders of reactionary high 
officials, one of whom was condemned for his offence to 
lose five years' salary ! 

The Opium Trouble. — It was in the reign of Taokwang, 
who ascended the throne in the same year as George iv., 
that there occurred our first war with China. The com- 
plicated history of it has been told at length, dispassionately 
and with many references to authorities, in the sixth volume 
of Mr. Spencer Walpole's History of England. The leading 
facts were briefly these. The Chinese — who had already 
been angered by the British occupation of Macao under 
what has been admitted to have been a misunderstanding — 
had forbidden the importation of opium, but had failed to 
take complete steps to enforce its exclusion. When the 
monopoly of the Chinese trade, largely consisting of this 
drug, was in the hands of the East India Company, the 
merchants' ships were required to have licences from that 
corporation. On the monopoly being abolished, and the 
supervision of commerce with China passing to the British 
Government, the captains were under no effective control, 
and the opium trade immensely increased. Thereupon, 

whether the Chinese Government was really shocked at the growing use 
of the drug and the consequence of its use, or whether it was alarmed at 
a drain of silver from China which disturbed what the political arith- 
meticians of England a hundred years before would have called a 
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balance of trade, it undoubtedly determined to check the traffic by 
every means at its disposal* 1 

The famous Commissioner Lin, despatched from Peking 
to Canton to see to the matter, was {pact his Imperial 
master, who, when trouble came, politely called him (C a 
wooden image ") a man of energy. Things had been made 
worse for British interests by successive attempts of Admiral 
Drury and Lord Napier to bluff the Chinese Viceroy, which 
had completely failed ; and Lin did not hesitate to demand 
that the British and Chinese merchants should at once 
deliver up to him all the opium they had in their possession. 
As he promptly blockaded the British community in its 
settlement, detached its coolies, and threatened to cut off 
its water supply, Captain Elliott, who was in charge of 
the interests of our nationals, advised compliance. Twenty 
thousands chests of opium were accordingly handed over 
to Lin and publicly destroyed by him. Elliott also told 
the Commissioner that the British Government would not 
oppose the seizure and confiscation of opium-smuggling 
vessels. Many better-class British merchants on their 
part intimated that on moral grounds the opium traffic was 
indefensible. Thereupon, it is hardly surprising that Lin 
asked that the foreign community should, in the phraseology 
of the Chinese, "give bonds for securing future good 
conduct" as to opium. Meantime the interference with 

1 "The Chinese made most piteous attempts to prevent its introduc- 
tion."— Mr. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese. 

The instructions of Commissioner Lin, who on his way to Canton 
found ornamental arches erected along his route with inscriptions 
thanking him for his efforts to keep away opium from the people, were , 
to "cut off the fountain of evil, and if necessary for the attainment of 
his object, to sink his ships and break his cauldrons, for the indignation 
of the great Emperor has been fairly aroused at these wicked practices 
— of buying and selling and using opium — and ihe hourly thought of 
his heart is to do away with them for ever." 
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the trade in the drug, and the consequent rise in its market 
value, made the smugglers more daring, and the conflicts 
between them and the Chinese officials more determined. 
Elliott in writing home asking for armed intervention said, 
"The true and important question is whether there shall 
be honourable and extending trade with the Chinese Empire." 
A Chinese attack on a British schooner, and a sailors' riot 
near Hongkong, unfortunately took place at this critical 
time. In regard to the latter affair Elliott compensated 
the family of a Chinaman who was killed. But Lin insisted 
on his "murderer" being handed over — later, however, 
expressing his readiness to regard the body of a sailor who 
had been found drowned in the river as that of the 
" criminal " ! War followed in 1840, when it was contended, 
but by no means established, that the Chinese wished to 
stop not only the opium trade but all foreign trade. 

Cession of Hongkong. — Elliott was instructed to seize an 
island and make a naval demonstration off the Peiho pre- 
paratory to despatching an ultimatum to Peking. Chusan was 
occupied — and one in four of the invaders soon died of fever. 1 
The display of ships in northern waters failed to impress 
the Peking Government, which had no idea of the power 
of the foreign vessels. Elliott, whose conduct of our 
relations with the Chinese had certainly been open to 
criticism, was recalled, and the operations by land and 
sea were protracted for two years. Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, 
and Chinkiang were duly occupied, but the undoubted 

1 "The fidelity of its garrison and inhabitants calls for notice as a 
striking instance of patriotism. The officials at Tinghai, the capital, 
refused to surrender, as their duty to their Emperor would not admit 
of their giving up one of his possessions. It was their duty to fight, 
and although they admitted resistance to be useless, they refused to 
yield, save to force. The English commander reluctantly ordered a 
bombardment, and after a few hours the Chinese defences were 
demolished." — Short History of China, by D. C. Boulger. 
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valour displayed by the native soldiery, thousands of whom, 
men as well as officers, committed suicide to save their 
honour or in dread of capture, the disproportionate strength 
and casualties of the opposing forces, the resolute boycotting 
of the foreigners by people and officials, and the unmoved 
bearing of the Central Authorities, who did not seem to 
regard the British successes as grave matters, gave an un- 
satisfactory character to the campaign. At length, when 
the "Southern Capital," Nanking, was threatened, the 
Chinese reluctantly came to terms (1843), which were — 

1. The Cession of Hongkong, 1 

2. The payment of an indemnity of ;£6, 600,000, 

3. An undertaking that Chinese dignitaries should deal with British 

officials on terms of equality, — the mandarins had refused to 
receive communications from Elliott except in the form of 
petitions, — and 

4. An agreement that foreign merchants might live and trade 3 at 

Amoy, Foo-chow-Foo, Ningpo, Shanghai, and Canton, the 
Viceroy of which announced by proclamation that " it has now 
been arranged by treaty that as long as English foreigners 
live quietly and attend to their business, our people may not 
disturb or molest them." 



1 The rocky island of Hongkong, 90 miles from Canton and 800 
from Shanghai, is not only the great centre of British trade, but a 
naval station of the first importance. The Colony has a Governor and 
Councils, and a population, including troops and bluejackets, of 
212,896, of whom only 8545 are Europeans. Not more than a third 
of these are English. The Imperial garrison numbers 2800 men. 
The area of the bland is not quite 30 miles. The Kowloon concession 
contains 400 square miles and a population of some 100,000. The 
China squadron, which has its headquarters at Hongkong, numbers 
35 vessels. 

2 The Chinese view was that while a few merchants might reside in 
particular quarters in the places mentioned in the Treaty, the cities 
were not "thrown open to foreign trade" in the English sense. The 
word used in the document — in the case of Foochow at any rate — was 
not "town" but "mart." 
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Nothing had been done, however, about the opum trade. 
The Chinese authorities declined to legalise it, and said 
that by themselves they could not completely stop it — " if 
the supervision of the English representatives was not 
perfect there would be less or more of smuggling." The 
British on their side would not undertake preventive 
measures, contenting themselves with a proclamation that 
the traffic in opium was "illegal and contraband by the 
laws and Imperial edicts of China." 

Another Seizure of Canton. — The situation at the ports 
required careful handling. The original ill feeling against 
the "foreign devil" had been greatly accentuated by the 
military operations, in the course of which, it is now con- 
ceded, much life and property had been needlessly destroyed. 
Even with the best intentions the Chinese mandarins were 
unable to guarantee foreigners all the protection which the 
Nanking Treaty, signed under the pressure of dire necessity, 
seemed to the British to provide for. As Sir George Bonham 
afterwards confessed, it was not expedient to insist on our 
rights. In the course of time the opium traffic itself was 
bound to lead to conflict, but in other matters the foreign 
community was not as discreet as it might have been. A 
party of Englishmen chose to visit a town near Canton, not 
mentioned in the Treaty, and were pelted with stones. 
The local magistrate behaved with "great heroism" in 
defence of the foreigners, and they eventually got home 
without being seriously hurt. Instead, however, of treating 
the incident on its merits, the new British Superintendent 
of Trade, Sir John Davis, made a demand which, in all 
the circumstances of the case, has been properly called 
"unreasonable and unjust." He said he would "exact and 
require from the Chinese Government that British subjects 
should be as free from molestation and insult in China as 
they would be in England." He followed up this declara- 
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tion by sending a force up the Canton River and seizing 
the city forts. The Chinese, under the Viceroy's order 
probably, made no resistance. The terms exacted were 
that the city should be opened to trade two years later 
(in 1847) and that foreigners might visit the vicinity for 
" exercise or amusement M if they returned within the day. 
The Viceroy in making the concession took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that " if a mutual tranquillity is to subsist 
between the Chinese and the foreigners, the common feelings 
of mankind, as well as the just principles of Heaven, must 
be considered and conformed with " ; and to the credit of 
the British Government Sir John Davis got no thanks for 
his precipitate action. 

The T'aip'ings. — At this time the names of three well- 
known personages, Mr* (afterwards Sir) Rutherford Alcock, 
Mr, (afterwards Sir) Harry Parkes, and Li Hung Chang, 
first appear in the history of China, The last-named 
attracted the attention of those high in authority by raising 
a body of militia to cope with the T'aip'ing rising. This 
anti-Manchu movement, due to the efforts of the powerful 
Triad secret society, was the growth of some years, and 
marked the slackened grip which the ruling House, whose 
followers had always been in a position of numerical in- 
feriority, now had on the Empire. The fact of the rebel 
44 Dynasty of the Great Peace" being able firmly to seat 
itself on the Yangtsze, and on one occasion to march its 
ruthless soldiery within live-sOOt* miles of Peking, 0&f*e»ed 
the Governor of Hongkong to such a degree that he thought 
it well to get into touch with the new power, to the natural 
indignation of the Imperial authorities. There can be little 
doubt that a desire to conciliate the people and a fear that 
the foreigners might possibly afford help to the^insurgents 
had something to do with the determination of the Govern- 
ment of China to keep Western merchants at a distance, 
3 
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The Lorcha "Arrow." — The outlook for the perturbed 
Middle Kingdom on the occasion of the accession of the 
youthful and impulsive Hsienfeng (elder brother of Prince 
Kung, whose photograph has often been printed, and uncle 
of the present Emperor) was dark enough. With regard 
to the foreigners, Canton had not been opened to trade 
as promised. Commissioner Yeh assured Sir J. Bowring 
and Mr. Parkes that he was too busy with the rebels to 
enter upon a discussion of the matter, and the Peking 
Government took the line that it had not endorsed the 
undertaking of the Viceroy to open the city. The simple 
fact of the matter was that neither the local nor the Imperial 
authorities had the power to coerce the Cantonese. The 
citizens were determined not to admit the foreigners, and 
the more fiery spirits among them circulated manifestoes 
suggesting that the anger of Heaven displayed against the 
Empire might be appeased, and " peace and quiet restored 
in our homes," if intruding " barbarian dogs " were knocked 
on the head. On the part of the British, it was admitted 
in official despatches between Sir George Bonham and 
Lord Palmerston that it was inexpedient for the present to 
insist upon an entrance into Canton, " a privilege which we 
have indeed a right to demand, but which we could scarcely 
enjoy with security or advantage if we were to succeed in 
enforcing it by arms." Such was the situation — some of 
the Chinese probably interpreting British forbearance as an 
indication either of weakness or that our claims under the 
Davis agreement had been withdrawn — when native officials 
seized part of the crew of a small boat, or lorcha, called the 
Arrowy on a charge of piracy. 

Our Second War. — In the heated discussion which 
followed between the Chinese and the local British officials 
both managed to put themselves in the wrong. Two plain 
facts in regard to the affair emerge. Eirst, the Arrow was 
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not an English but a Chinese vessel, which had somehow 
got illegal possession of an English flag. Second, Yeh, the 
Imperial Commissioner, sent back to Hongkong as requested 
the men he had arrested, and promised that great care 
should be taken in future in searching for criminals. Yet, 
because in all the circumstances of the case Yen refused to 
add an apology, Sir John Bowring — whose instructions had 
been to u avoid all irritating discussions with the Chinese n 
— declared war. No wonder Lord Lyndhurst in the House 
of Lords was moved to declare that 

when we are talking of treaty transactions with Eastern nations, we have 
a kind of loose law and loose notions of morality in regard to them, 

and in the Commons Lord Salisbury (or Lord Robert Cecil 
as he then was) joined with Mr, Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell in denouncing "the violent measures resorted to." 

It was almost ludicrous (writes Mr, Justin McCarthy in reference 
to the Parliamentary Tapers in that spirited chapter of his entitled 
** The Lorcha Arrow n \ when the miserable quibblings and evasions 
of the British officials came to be contrasted with the cruelly clear argu- 
ments of the Chinese. The reading of these documents came like a 
practical enforcement of Mr. Cobden's description of the Chinese 
Empire as a State " which had its system of logic and its code of morals 
before that of Socrates." 

Sir Michael Seymour's bombardment of Canton took place 
late in 1856, but he had an insufficient force to follow up 
his success, 1 Next year Lord Elgin was sent out as a 
Special Ambassador to go to Peking and to leave 5000 
troops with the British commander in the south. The story 
of how on his own authority at Singapore, he patriotically 

1 The unfortunate effect of the consequent delay in the operations 
upon the Chinese is reflected in a Chinaman's remark, 11 Inglishtnen 
too much brave in devilship, but no too much large heart catchee that 
City," 
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agreed to the Viceroy of India's request that these troops 
should be diverted to India to aid in the suppression of the 
Mutiny, has often been told. On Christmas Day, however, 
Seymour's forces — now joined by a French expedition 
which had a missionary outrage to avenge — were ready to 
attack Canton a second time. The city was promptly 
taken, and Yeh (caught by his queue by a bluejacket) was 
transported sans ceremonie to Calcutta, where he died. The 
Commissioner had lopped off many hundreds of heads in 
his time, but we certainly did not shine in our treatment 
of him. 

The Treaty of Tientsin. — Lord Elgin, after a proposal to 
treat with an Imperial Commissioner at Shanghai had been 
rejected, proceeded to the Peiho, and being met there by 
inferior Envoys, ordered the destruction of the Taku forts. 
At Tientsin a Treaty (1858) was signed providing for — 

x. The right to have a British Minister at Peking. 

2. The opening to trade of the ports of Newchwang, Chefoo, Swatow, 

Hainan, Kiungchow, and Formosa. 

3. The right to travel in the interior with a proper passport. 

4. The right of the Chinese to seize smuggling vessels. 

5. The toleration of Christian teachers. 

6. The legalisation of the opium traffic. 

7. The payment of a war indemnity. 

On the plea that the presence of Foreign Ministers at Peking 
would excite the populace, Lord Elgin and his French 
colleague agreed that the observance of this clause should 
not be insisted upon for the present except in the case of 
the Envoys (Lord Elgin's brother and Baron Gros) who 
were coming, during the following year, for the ratification 
of the Treaty. 

The Third War. — It was anticipated that the Chinese 
would make efforts to prevent the Envoys reaching Peking 
in 1859, and the expectation was realised when the Taku 
forts fired on the French and British warships. Four 
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foreign vessels were disabled, all went aground, and the 
casualties among the crews were 450, including both 
Admirals wounded. The unauthorised intervention of an 
American naval commander who, at a critical moment, lent 
a helping hand to the British because " blood was thicker 
than water" has become historic. In the discussion at 
home which arose over the conflict, it was pointed out on 
behalf of the Chinese that " Lord Elgin had himself stated 
that we could have no right to navigate the Peiho until after 
the ratification of the Treaty," and that English officers who 
took part in the encounter with the forts " frankly repudiated 
the idea of treachery on the part of the Chinese ; they (the 
officers) knew perfectly well, they said, that the forts were 
about to resist the attempt to force a way for the Envoys up 
the river." 

The Peking Treaty. — When an irresistible Anglo-French 
force at length captured the forts and Tientsin, and advanced 
up country, Lord Elgin and the French Ambassador who 
had been responsible with him for the negotiation of the 
Treaty were at the head of the expedition. At Tungchow 
negotiations for peace were opened, but a squabble between 
a Frenchman and some Tartars brought on fighting, in the 
course of which 26 British and a dozen French subjects 
were seized and haled off to various gaols. Thirteen were 
released after ill-usage, — the experience of Mr. Parkes, the 
late Lord (then Mr.) Loch, and Mr. Bowlby of the Times 
in a cage has often been recounted, — and thirteen, including 
the Times correspondent, died from the cruel treatment to 
which they had been subjected. The troops pushed on to 
Peking, on the walls of which the British and French flags 
were hoisted, and Lord Elgin ordered the destruction of 
the Summer Palace, a magnificent creation covering many 
miles, where " all the artistic treasures, all the curiosities, 
archaeological and other, that Chinese wealth and Chinese 
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tun* could bring together had been accumulated." The 
French Envoy, though the French had already looted the 
•* nufiuficen: pleasaunce,'' disapproved of Lord Elgin's 
action, which was also sharply uitk i s ed at home. The 
destruction of what was a Chinese Alhambra was defended 
as the only possible punishment that could be understood 
l>v the Chinese. By the Peking Treaty negotiated with 
Prince Kung (1S60) it was provided without further ratifica- 
tion that — 

1. An Ambassador should reside at Peking, 

2. The indemnity of the Treaty of Tientsin should be raised to 

8,000,000 taek, 

3. Tientsin should be opened to trade, and 

4. That part of the mainland town of Kowloon (opposite Hong- 

kong) already leased should be ceded. 

Qordon and the Taip'infs. — When the weakly Emperor 
died in 1 86 1, and the throne passed to an infant known as 
T'ungchih, the two Dowager Empresses (the wife of the 
late Emperor and the mother of his Imperial successor 
respectively) became Regents, with Prince Kung as their 
Chancellor. Executions followed in high places, and the 
authorities had leisure to turn their attention to the T'aip'ing 
rebels, who had strengthened their position while the 
Imperial troops were engaged in the north. For a time Li 
Hung Chang and the Shanghai native merchants spent 
about ,£30,000 a month in providing resources with which 
American and British mercenary officers in command of a 
Patriotic Association Chinese Army held the insurgents in 
check. Then Gordon, an engineer officer at Shanghai, 
was appointed commander-in-chief. After triumphing over 
incredible difficulties and being moved to resignation point 
more than once by the Oriental proceedings of his Chinese 
colleague, Li Hung Chang, — whose life on one occasion 
sought rifle in hand, in indignation at the Viceroy's exec 

I 
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of certain prisoners, — Nanking was placed, in 1864, once 
more in the Imperial hands, and China saw the T'aip'ings 
and Gordon — who indignantly rejected a large money 
reward — no more. 

Mahommedan Rebellion in Yunnan. — Risings in 
Shantung and Honan, and yet another rebellion by the 
Miaotzu highlanders in Kweichow and Kwangsi, were 
nothing like so serious as the seventeen years' insurgency of 
the hardy and stalwart Mussulmans of Yunnan (a people 
who have been firm in the faith of Islam since the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century). After many complaints of Viceregal 
oppression they set up a government at Talifu. When a 
British Mission to investigate the commercial situation in 
Yunnan entered China from Burmah, and the rebels sent 
an Envoy to London to ask for a British alliance, the 
Imperial Government was moved to exert its full strength 
to crush the rising by general massacre and destruction, the 
results of which are apparent to-day in the ruined towns 
and villages and the depopulation which form a subject of 
comment by every traveller in Western China. Another 
Mussulman rebellion in the north-western provinces of 
Shensi and Kansu, followed by a general rising in Chinese 
Turkestan, directed by Yakoob Khan, who reigned for 
some time in Khokand, and was treated with by Great 
Britain and Russia, was eventually stamped out, after the 
military operations had lasted some years. 

Foreign Ministers before the Emperor. — It was always a 
grievance with the Boer Republics that Great Britain con- 
ducted its relations with them through the Colonial Office. 
Up to i860 the Chinese had persistently dealt with us and 
other foreigners through their Colonial Office! In that 
year, however, the Tsung li Yamen, or Foreign Office, — with 
an inscription over the doorway signifying " Centre, Outside, 
: ^ess," that is, " May China and the rest of the 
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world enjoy peace and happiness," — was opened. It was 
not until 1873 that the Foreign Ministers, on the occasion of 
the " coming of age " of the young Emperor, succeeded in 
exercising their Treaty right to an interview with the 
Sovereign, with no ceremony more " derogatory " than the 
giving of three bows. They were ill advised enough, how- 
ever, to be content with a reception in a pavilion set apart 
for the representatives of tributary states. This Emperor, 
who sat cross-legged and mute in the presence of his visitors, 
became a "Heavenly Charioteer" in 187s. 1 His Majesty's 
widow conveniently dying, the Dowager Empresses, 3 by pro- 
curing the succession of another infant monarch — the present 
Emperor — obtained a further lease of power. At this time 
the first Chinese Minister was despatched to London. It 
was not until 1890, however, that the Foreign Ministers in 
Peking had their second reception at the Imperial Court of 
China. The ceremony again took place "in the hall for 
tributary Missions, and this fact and other features of the 
proceedings decided their Excellencies to defer their next 
visit till better arrangements could be made. In 1891 
the British and Austrian representatives were received in a 
hall which had never been used for tributaries, in 1894 a 
diplomatic reception was announced in the Peking Gazette, 
like one of Lord Salisbury's in the London newspapers, 
while visits of the present Tsar (when Tsarevitch), and later 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, further accustomed the For- 
bidden Palace to the usages of European Courts. 

1 The Chinese are very fond of euphemisms of this kind. The death 
of a Sovereign is sometimes spoken of as " ascending on the Dragon to 
be a guest on high." 

3 In 1 881, Hienfung's widow died, and the present Dowager Empress 
ruled alone until 1889, when the young Emperor, who had reached 
the age of eighteen, married the daughter of a Manchu general. 
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THE GENERAL SCRAMBLE 

Kuldja, Burmah, and Tongking. — Great Britain was not 
the only Power which had been getting and was destined 
to obtain territory and indemnities from China. 1 During 
the rebellion in Turkestan, Russia occupied Chinese territory 
in Central Asia, — in self-defence, she pleaded, — and only 
gave up part of it when war threatened and she had received 
an I.O.U. (towards her " expenses ") for " nine millions of 
metallic roubles" to be paid in " six equal parts of ,£238,610, 
13s. 8d., less the customary bank charges," through Baring 
Bros. 2 For years before this she had been steadily dropping 
south on the Pacific. On one occasion she was pulled up 
rather sharply by a Chinese force, as has been seen in a 
previous chapter. Eventually China, lest worse should 
befall her, agreed that the Amoor — a broad river navigable 
2000 miles from the sea — should be the frontier between 
her and the White Tsar. By a later Treaty, however, Russia 
obtained the right to cross the Amoor in the territory border- 
ing on the ocean, and now all the coast strip down to the 

1 The text of the various Treaties and Conventions which foreign 
Powers have made with the Middle Kingdom from 1842 onwards 
would fill a book twice the size of the present volume. 

2 " Turkestan itself is probably valued (by China) less as a 
dependency than as an outwork marking the approach to her north- 
west provinces." — R. S. Gundry, China and her Neighbours. 
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The Lorcha "Arrow."— The outlook for the perturbed 
Middle Kingdom on the occasion of the accession of the 
youthful and impulsive Hsienfeng (elder brother of Prince 
Kung, whose photograph has often been printed, and uncle 
of the present Emperor) was dark enough. With regard 
to the foreigners, Canton had not been opened to trade 
as promised. Commissioner Yeh assured Sir J. Bowring 
and Mr. Parkes that he was too busy with the rebels to 
enter upon a discussion of the matter, and the Peking 
Government took the line that it had not endorsed the 
undertaking of the Viceroy to open the city. The simple 
fact of the matter was that neither the local nor the Imperial 
authorities had the power to coerce the Cantonese. The 
citizens were determined not to admit the foreigners, and 
the more fiery spirits among them circulated manifestoes 
suggesting that the anger of Heaven displayed against the 
Empire might be appeased, and " peace and quiet restored 
in our homes," if intruding " barbarian dogs " were knocked 
on the head. On the part of the British, it was admitted 
in official despatches between Sir George Bonham and 
Lord Palmerston that it was inexpedient for the present to 
insist upon an entrance into Canton, " a privilege which we 
have indeed a right to demand, but which we could scarcely 
enjoy with security or advantage if we were to succeed in 
enforcing it by arms." Such was the situation — some of 
the Chinese probably interpreting British forbearance as an 
indication either of weakness or that our claims under the 
Davis agreement had been withdrawn — when native officials 
seized part of the crew of a small boat, or lorcha, called the 
Arrow, on a charge of piracy. 

Our Second War. — In the heated discussion which 
followed between the Chinese and the local British officials 
both managed to put themselves in the wrong. Two plain 
facts in regard to the affair emerge. Eirst, the Arrow was 
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not an English but a Chinese vessel, which had somehow 
got illegal possession of an English flag. Second, Yeh, the 
Imperial Commissioner, sent back to Hongkong as requested 
the men he had arrested, and promised that great care 
should be taken in future in searching for criminals. Yet, 
because in all the circumstances of the case Yeh refused to 
add an apology, Sir John Bowring — whose instructions had 
been to " avoid all irritating discussions with the Chinese N 
— declared war. No wonder Lord Lyndhurst in the House 
of Lords was moved to declare that 

when we are talking of treaty transactions with Eastern nations, we have 
a kind of loose law and loose notions of morality in regard to them, 

and in the Commons Lord Salisbury (or Lord Robert Cecil 
as he then was) joined with Mr. Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell in denouncing t{ the violent measures resorted to." 

It was almost ludicrous (writes Mr. Justin McCarthy in reference 
to the Parliamentary Papers in that spirited chapter of his entitled 
"The Lorcha Arrow ") when the miserable quibblings and evasions 
of the British officials came to be contrasted with the cruelly clear argu- 
ments of the Chinese. The reading of these documents came like a 
practical enforcement of Mr. Cobden's description of the Chinese 
Empire as a State " which had its system of logic and its code of morals 
before that of Socrates,* * 

Sir Michael Seymour's bombardment of Canton took place 
late in 1856, but he had an insufficient force to follow up 
his success. 1 Next year Lord Elgin was sent out as a 
Special Ambassador to go to Peking and to leave 5000 
troops with the British commander in the south. The story 
of how on his own authority at Singapore, he patriotically 

1 The unfortunate effect of the consequent delay in the operations 
upon the Chinese is reflected in a Chinaman's remark, "Inglishmen 
too much brave in devilship, but no too much large heart catchee that 
city." 
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agreed to the Viceroy of India's request that these troops 
should be diverted to India to aid in the suppression of the 
Mutiny, has often been told. On Christmas Day, however, 
Seymour's forces — now joined by a French expedition 
which had a missionary outrage to avenge — were ready to 
attack Canton a second time. The city was promptly 
taken, and Yeh (caught by his queue by a bluejacket) was 
transported sans ccremonie to Calcutta, where he died. The 
Commissioner had lopped off many hundreds of heads in 
his time, but we certainly did not shine in our treatment 
of him. 

The Treaty of Tientsin. — Lord Elgin, after a proposal to 
treat with an Imperial Commissioner at Shanghai had been 
rejected, proceeded to the Peiho, and being met there by 
inferior Envoys, ordered the destruction of the Taku forts. 
At Tientsin a Treaty (1858) was signed providing for — 

1. The right to have a British Minister at Peking. 

2. The opening to trade of the ports of Newchwang, Chefoo, Swatow, 

Hainan, Kiungchow, and Formosa. 

3. The right to travel in the interior with a proper passport. 

4. The right of the Chinese to seize smuggling vessels. 

5. The toleration of Christian teachers. 

6. The legalisation of the opium traffic. 

7. The payment of a war indemnity. 

On the plea that the presence of Foreign Ministers at Peking 
would excite the populace, Lord Elgin and his French 
colleague agreed that the observance of this clause should 
not be insisted upon for the present except in the case of 
the Envoys (Lord Elgin's brother and Baron Gros) who 
were coming, during the following year, for the ratification 
of the Treaty. 

The Third War. — It was anticipated that the Chinese 
would make efforts to prevent the Envoys reaching Peking 
in 1859, and the expectation was realised when the Taku 
forts fired on the French and British warships. Four 
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foreign vessels were disabled, all went aground, and the 
casualties among the crews were 450, including both 
Admirals wounded. The unauthorised intervention of an 
American naval commander who, at a critical moment, lent 
a helping hand to the British because " blood was thicker 
than water" has become historic. In the discussion at 
home which arose over the conflict, it was pointed out on 
behalf of the Chinese that " Lord Elgin had himself stated 
that we could have no right to navigate the Peiho until after 
the ratification of the Treaty," and that English officers who 
took part in the encounter with the forts " frankly repudiated 
the idea of treachery on the part of the Chinese ; they (the 
officers) knew perfectly well, they said, that the forts were 
about to resist the attempt to force a way for the Envoys up 
the river." 

The Peking Treaty. — When an irresistible Anglo-French 
force at length captured the forts and Tientsin, and advanced 
up country, Lord Elgin and the French Ambassador who 
had been responsible with him for the negotiation of the 
Treaty were at the head of the expedition. At Tungchow 
negotiations for peace were opened, but a squabble between 
a Frenchman and some Tartars brought on fighting, in the 
course of which 26 British and a dozen French subjects 
were seized and haled off to various gaols. Thirteen were 
released after ill-usage, — the experience of Mr. Parkes, the 
late Lord (then Mr.) Loch, and Mr. Bowlby of the Times 
in a cage has often been recounted, — and thirteen, including 
the Times correspondent, died from the cruel treatment to 
which they had been subjected. The troops pushed on to 
Peking, on the walls of which the British and French flags 
were hoisted, and Lord Elgin ordered the destruction of 
the Summer Palace, a magnificent creation covering many 
miles, where "all the artistic treasures, all the curiosities, 
archaeological and other, that Chinese wealth and Chinese 
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taste could bring together had been accumulated" The 
French Envoy, though the French had already looted the 
"magnificent pleasaunce," disapproved of Lord Elgin's 
action, which was also sharply criticised at home. The 
destruction of what was a Chinese Alhambra was defended 
as the only possible punishment that could be understood 
by the Chinese. By the Peking Treaty negotiated with 
Prince Kung (i860) it was provided without further ratifica- 
tion that — 

1. An Ambassador should reside at Peking, 

2. The indemnity of the Treaty of Tientsin should be raised to 

8,000,000 taels, 

3. Tientsin should be opened to trade, and 

4. That part of the mainland town of Kowloon (opposite Hong- 

kong) already leased should be ceded. 

Gordon and the T'aip'ings. — When the weakly Emperor 
died in 1861, and the throne passed to an infant known as 
T'ungchih, the two Dowager Empresses (the wife of the 
late Emperor and the mother of his Imperial successor 
respectively) became Regents, with Prince Kung as their 
Chancellor. Executions followed in high places, and the 
authorities had leisure to turn their attention to the T'aip'ing 
rebels, who had strengthened their position while the 
Imperial troops were engaged in the north. For a time Li 
Hung Chang and the Shanghai native merchants spent 
about ^30,000 a month in providing resources with which 
American and British mercenary officers in command of a 
Patriotic Association Chinese Army held the insurgents in 
check. Then Gordon, an engineer officer at Shanghai, 
was appointed commander-in-chief. After triumphing over 
incredible difficulties and being moved to resignation point 
more than once by the Oriental proceedings of his Chinese 
colleague, Li Hung Chang, — whose life on one occasion he 
sought rifle in hand, in indignation at the Viceroy's execution 
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of certain prisoners, — Nanking was placed, in 1864, once 
more in the Imperial hands, and China saw the T'aip'ings 
and Gordon — who indignantly rejected a large money 
reward — no more. 

Makommedan Rebellion in Yunnan. — Risings in 
Shantung and Honan, and yet another rebellion by the 
Miaotzu highlanders in Kweichow and Kwangsi, were 
nothing like so serious as the seventeen years' insurgency of 
the hardy and stalwart Mussulmans of Yunnan (a people 
who have been firm in the faith of Islam since the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century). After many complaints of Viceregal 
oppression they set up a government at Talifu. When a 
British Mission to investigate the commercial situation in 
Yunnan entered China from Burmah, and the rebels sent 
an Envoy to London to ask for a British alliance, the 
Imperial Government was moved to exert its full strength 
to crush the rising by general massacre and destruction, the 
results of which are apparent to-day in the ruined towns 
and villages and the depopulation which form a subject of 
comment by every traveller in Western China. Another 
Mussulman rebellion in the north-western provinces of 
Shensi and Kansu, followed by a general rising in Chinese 
Turkestan, directed by Yakoob Khan, who reigned for 
some time in Khokand, and was treated with by Great 
Britain and Russia, was eventually stamped out, after the 
military operations had lasted some years. 

Foreign Ministers before the Emperor. — It was always a 
grievance with the Boer Republics that Great Britain con- 
ducted its relations with them through the Colonial Office. 
Up to i860 the Chinese had persistently dealt with us and 
other foreigners through their Colonial Office! In that 
year, however, the Tsung li Yamen, or Foreign Office, — with 
an inscription over the doorway signifying " Centre, Outside, 
Peace, Happiness," that is, " May China and the rest of the 
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world enjoy peace and happiness," — was opened. It was 
not until 1873 tnat tne Foreign Ministers, on the occasion of 
the " coming of age 99 of the young Emperor, succeeded in 
exercising their Treaty right to an interview with the 
Sovereign, with no ceremony more " derogatory " than the 
giving of three bows. They were ill advised enough, how- 
ever, to be content with a reception in a pavilion set apart 
for the representatives of tributary states. This Emperor, 
who sat cross-legged and mute in the presence of his visitors, 
became a "Heavenly Charioteer" in 1875. 1 His Majesty's 
widow conveniently dying, the Dowager Empresses, 2 by pro- 
curing the succession of another infant monarch — the present 
Emperor — obtained a further lease of power. At this time 
the first Chinese Minister was .despatched to London. It 
was not until 1890, however, that the Foreign Ministers in 
Peking had their second reception at the Imperial Court of 
China. The ceremony again took place in the hall for 
tributary Missions, and this fact and other features of the 
proceedings decided their Excellencies to defer their next 
visit till better arrangements could be made. In 1891 
the British and Austrian representatives were received in a 
hall which had never been used for tributaries, in 1894 a 
diplomatic reception was announced in the Peking Gazette, 
like one of Lord Salisbury's in the London newspapers, 
while visits of the present Tsar (when Tsarevitch), and later 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, further accustomed the For- 
bidden Palace to the usages of European Courts. 

1 The Chinese are very fond of euphemisms of this kind. The death 
of a Sovereign* is sometimes spoken of as "ascending on the Dragon to 
be a guest on high." 

3 In 1 88 1, Hienfung's widow died, and the present Dowager Empress 
ruled alone until 1889, when the young Emperor, who had reached 
the age of eighteen, married the daughter of a Manchu general 
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THE GENERAL SCRAMBLE 

Kuldja, Burmah, and Tongking. — Great Britain was not 
the only Power which had been getting and was destined 
to obtain territory and indemnities from China. 1 During 
the rebellion in Turkestan, Russia occupied Chinese territory 
in Central Asia, — in self-defence, she pleaded, — and only 
gave up part of it when war threatened and she had received 
an I.O.U. (towards her " expenses ") for " nine millions of 
metallic roubles" to be paid in " six equal parts of ,£238,610, 
13s. 8d., less the customary bank charges," through Baring 
Bros. 2 For years before this she had been steadily dropping 
south on the Pacific. On one occasion she was pulled up 
rather sharply by a Chinese force, as has been seen in a 
previous chapter. Eventually China, lest worse should 
befall her, agreed that the Amoor — a broad river navigable 
2000 miles from the sea — should be the frontier between 
her and the White Tsar. By a later Treaty, however, Russia 
obtained the right to cross the Amoor in the territory border- 
ing on the ocean, and now all the coast strip down to the 

1 The text of the various Treaties and Conventions which foreign 
Powers have made with the Middle Kingdom from 1842 onwards 
would fill a book twice the size of the present volume. 

3 "Turkestan itself is probably valued (by China) less as a 
dependency than as an outwork marking the approach to her north- 
west provinces. " — R. S. Gundry, China and her Neighbours. 

41 
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Korean border is hers. Later on Burmah was lost to 
China, Great Britain seizing it on getting early news of the 
preparation of a French expedition with the same object, 
and the " Son of Heaven's " overlordship disappeared from 
Annam and Tongking, France occupying the country. 
During the long conflict with the French, China had some 
success in Formosa, and won the great victory of Langson, 
— which flung Jules Ferry from power, 1 — but had her fleet 
destroyed at Foochow, by a somewhat questionable ruse de 
guerre of Admiral Courbet. When Li Hung Chang made 
peace, the bill his Empire had to meet was 60,000,000 
taels. 

Japanese Activity. — Korea was another vassal kingdom 
from which China's power was slipping. The "Hermit 
Kingdom " had proved as difficult to force open as China 
herself, but the United States, followed by Great Britain 
and Japan, had at last succeeded in negotiating treaties 
with her, and now acquiescence by the Paramount State 
in a demand by the Mikado for an indemnity for an outrage 
on his Legation at Seoul marked how quickly events were 
moving. Some years before Japan had received 500,000 
taels from China herself for an outrage on shipwrecked 
sailors by the wild folk of Formosa. 

Missionary Outrages. — Meantime our Consul at Shanghai 
had been collecting, by sending a gunboat up the Yangtsze, 
compensation on account of assaulted and ejected China 
Inland Missionaries, and getting a wooden tablet erected 
by the local authorities testifying to the illegal conduct of 

1 Other painful incidents of the campaign were the accidental shoot- 
ing of three mandarins who were in the hands of the French troops as 
hostages, and a conflict of evidence upon a point of fact in which two 
Chinese dignitaries (one of whom was the present Ambassador in 
London) and Captain Fournier gave each other in writing the lie 
direct. 
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the mob. Later, some good French nuns at Tientsin, when 
the populace became excited by wild stories of medicine- 
making out of orphanage babies, invited a committee of 
five townsfolk to inspect the institution. Unfortunately, 
before the visit was over, the French Consul, 1 who was 
afterwards described as being in "a state of excitement 
bordering on insanity," bounced in and drove the natives 
out. The local magistrate protested against the injudicious- 
ness of not reassuring the suspicious " stupid people " 2 as 
had been arranged, and warned the Consul that grave 
trouble was to be expected. A day or two afterwards, the 
mob revisited the orphanage, the Consul flourished a pistol, 
and was knocked down and killed, and the Chinese, now 
wildly excited, murdered the Sisters of Mercy and some 
other persons, native and foreign, to the number of forty, 
and after letting the children in the orphanage go, sacked 
the institution. The inquiry into the affair was conducted 
by Li Hung Chang, who executed sixteen persons, banished 
several others, and secured the deposition of a prefect and 
a magistrate. A Mission of apology was also sent to Paris, 
and a payment of 400,000 taels made to the French Govern- 
ment. The riots on the Yangtsze which took place some time 
afterwards were remarkable for having been the occasion of a 
statement to which the Foreign Ministers committed them- 
selves that " no faith could be put in the assurances of the 
Chinese Government." 3 

1 Under a variety of agreements with China a large number of 
British, Russian, and other Consuls are allowed to reside throughout 
the Empire, in the north-west of which — the Russo-Chinese frontier is 
largely an artificial one — there have long been a large number of Musco- 
vite traders. 

8 A phrase often officially applied to the populace. 

8 Compare Herr von Brandt, ex- German Minister at Peking : "On 
the strength of many years' experience I have the greatest confidence 
in the honesty and trustworthiness of the Chinese Government, and I feel 
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Li Hung Chang. — The Chefoo Convention (1876), 
negotiated by Sir Thomas Wade with Li, — only after our 
Ambassador had hauled down his flag and alarmed the Tsung 
li Y&men by steaming off to Shanghai,— dealt with the murder 
of Mr. Margary while in Yunnan in connection with a British 
commercial mission from India, and also with the regulation 
of " official intercourse " and trade. It was not ratified until 
1885. Li is now a constant figure in the history of China, 
When he is not negotiating with foreigners he is coping 
with a famine — raising nearly 300,000 taels himself, receiving 
another 200,000 taels from the Shanghai Relief Committee, 
and getting scoundrelly officials who pilfered from the 
funds heavily punished — or building a railway from Taku 
and Tientsin to some coal-mines in which he is interested. 
The fear of the spirits of air and water (fengshui) 1 had 
caused the local authorities to buy up and destroy an 
earlier twelve-miles-long railway from Wusung to Shanghai. 
From the start neither line had any lack of passengers. By 
1887 telegraph wires had been extended from the capital 
right across the Empire, and now there is no important city 
without electric communication with Peking. 

Korea and Port Hamilton. — The activity of Japan in 
Korea, to which allusion has been made, did not fail to 
excite alarm in China. Before very long, indeed, — the 
Japanese Minister in the tributary State having been 

convinced that it will fulfil each of its engagements in the most punctual 
manner." 

1 It was once told of Li Hung Chang by a Times correspondent that 
when the first telegraph line between Tientsin and Peking was being 
repeatedly cut and the poles pulled down, he was gravely told that 
these acts were committed by the fengshui, the mysterious spirits of 
earth and water disturbed in their favourite haunts by a hateful 
European innovation. Li replied that if he caught one of these 
fengshui interfering with the telegraph it would go badly with him. 
Neither man nor fengshui ever again tampered with the line. 
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once more driven down to the coast by the people, — the 
Mikado's Government was landing troops in Korea. A 
Chinese occupation of the capital of the " Hermit Kingdom " 
followed. War was only averted by a Convention signed 
at Tientsin by Li and Count Ito, with whom the Chinese 
Viceroy has since remained on terms of friendship. The 
trouble in the Italy-like Peninsula, which has earned the 
name of " Cockpit of the Far East," had two results, the 
seizure of Port Hamilton off the south coast by Great 
Britain, who feared a Russian occupation, and active 
efforts, principally on the part of Li, towards the creation 
of a Chinese Navy, by the establishment of a Board of 
Admiralty, and the engagement of the services of the 
British Captain Lang. 

The War with Japan. — In 1894 the long anticipated 
conflict with Japan was precipitated. A rising in Korea, 
nominally against the Roman Catholics, caused the King to 
appeal to China for help. The Suzerain sent troops, 
without, as the Japanese alleged, giving notice to them, 
as it was contended it was arranged in the Li -Ito 
Convention she should do. The Japanese accordingly 
landed a force also. For a time there was no conflict, but 
China proceeded to despatch further troops, an act which 
the Mikado's Government had intimated it would consider 
a casus belli. On July 25 three of the cruisers of the Land 
of the Rising Sun sunk the Chinese troopship bringing the 
soldiery, destroyed one of the two Chinese cruisers convoy- 
ing it, and drove off the other disabled. Ashore, Asan and 
Pingyang were wrested from the badly-armed, badly-drilled, 
and badly-commanded Chinese with great slaughter. At 
the latter place one Chinese general died fighting; of the 
other two commanders, one was beheaded by his Govern- 
ment, and the other was sent to gaol (from which he is 
believed not yet to have emerged). In the next naval 
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fight at Yalu, the dozen Chinese vessels present were out- 
classed by the tactics no less than the speed of the Japanese 
twelve who encountered them, and were speedily in flight, 
less five of their number sunk. By the end of the year 
Manchuria with the Liaotong Peninsula and Port Arthur 
were in Japanese hands, and the remainder of the Chinese 
fleet had been captured at Wei-hai-wei. When Admiral 
Ting, after a gallant resistance, had to surrender, he and 
the two officers next him committed suicide. Li signed 
the peace treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 1895. It 
stipulated that — 

1. China recognised the absolute independence of Korea, 

2. That Port Arthur and the peninsula at the extremity of which it 

is situated and the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores 
should be ceded to Japan, 

3. That, pending the payment of an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels, 

Wei-hai-wei should be occupied, and that 

4. Four more ports and the Yangtsze to Chungking, the Wusung 

River, and the Grand Canal (in part) should be opened to trade. 

Intervention of the Powers. — On China's request, 
Russia (nothing loth), with Germany and France, strongly 
remonstrated with Japan against her occupation of the 
Liaotong Peninsula and Port Arthur, and the Mikado's 
Government, under the pressure exerted, retroceded it to 
China (Liaotong Convention, Nov. 8, 1895), obtaining as 
compensation a further 30,000,000 taels. The " friendly " 
Powers — Great Britain had refused to join them — marked 
the disinterested character of their services by demanding 
and obtaining from China, who was in no position to 
refuse them anything — 

I. Russia : the right to take the Great Siberian Railway by a short 
cut across Manchuria to Vladivostock, to make a branch railway 
through the Chinese arsenal city of Kirin and the old Manchu 
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capital of Moukden to Port Arthur, and to exercise such 
privileges as, it was perfectly plain, would bring the Liaotong 
Peninsula and all Manchuria within her "sphere of influence. " 1 

2. France : the right to continue her Tongking railway to Nanning- 

fu (Kwangsi). 

3. Germany : a variety of financial and mining concessions. 

The " Mailed Fist." — To get money to meet the Japanese 
indemnity, China applied to Great Britain for a Loan, which 
the Government expressed its willingness to arrange. Russia 
stormed so at Peking, however, that the Tsung li Y&men 
was afraid to avail itself of British assistance, and, in the 
end, the money was raised by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation in conjunction with a German bank. 
But the Chinese were not at the end of their troubles. 
Two German priests having been murdered in Shantung, 
the Emperor William's Admiral without further ado seized 
Kiaochow Bay, town and district ; and China was hectored 
into agreeing in a formal Convention (March 6, 1898), that, 
being desirous of " promoting an increase of German power 
and influence in the Far East," and "the Emperor of 
Germany " 2 also wishing, " like the rulers of certain other 
countries, of establishing a naval and coaling station and 
constructing dockyards," he should have a ninety-nine years' 
lease of the country he had occupied, with mining and 
railway rights and exclusive financial privileges throughout 
the whole valuable province of Shantung thrown in. 

Wei-hai-weL — Immediately the other Powers were down 
on the unfortunate Tsung li Yamen for " compensation," 

1 The text of the Cassini Russo-Chinese Treaty appeared in the 
London daily papers, December 8, 1896. 

2 The Emperor William is not, of course, Emperor of Germany, but 
German Emperor, a very different thing. The false style, which no 
one seems to have noticed, was no doubt adopted to put him on a 
level in Chinese eyes with the Emperor of China. 
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and painful scenes between the Foreign and Chinese 
Ministers were frequent in the Peking Foreign Office. The 
leading Ambassadors 1 hauls were as follows : — 

1. Russia: a 25 years' lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan 

(March 27, 1898). 

2. Great Britain : a lease of Wei-hai-wei 1 " so long as Port Arthur 

may remain in the occupation of Russia "(October 5, 1898), and 
a 99 years' lease of further territory at Kowloon (opposite 
Hongkong) including Mirs Bay and Deep Bay (June 9, 
1898). 

3. France : Kwangchow Bay in the Gulf of Tongking. 

Opening of Waterways. — When coast towns were being 
lost at a rapid rate, the British Ambassador had little diffi- 
culty in procuring protection for three additional ports by 
getting them thrown open to the trade of all nations — the 
Chinese adding Wusung, near Shanghai, without pressing, 
and another three on the West River (as compensation for a 
Chinese cession to France of Shan State territory claimed 
by Great Britain). These were not all the concessions 
secured by Sir Claude Macdonald. He obtained in 
February 1898 the opening of all waterways to steamers, 
the Yangtsze Valley Declaration (see chap, xi.), the agree- 
ment that so long as British trade 4 holds the foremost place 
in China the head of the Imperial Customs Service 
shall be an Englishman, and extremely valuable decisions 
transferring the collection of the likin and salt impost in 
considerable areas in the lower regions of the Yangtsze 
Valley to the Imperial Customs Service. 

1 Wei-hai-wei, which is in Shantung and opposite Port Arthur, 
consists of the port and adjoining islands, and a piece of land about 
twenty miles broad round the bay. Properly to defend the place a 
large force is necessary. A considerable sum of money has been spent 
on preliminary fortifications and in raising Chinese troops, seven 
companies of which in addition to British detachments form the 
garrison. 
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Railway Concessions. — Nor does this long string of 
concessions fully represent the extent to which China was 
being importuned by the foreigner. In February 1899 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs announced in the 
House of Commons that the British Government or 
British investors had alone been granted concessions for 
2800 miles of railways. The full list of railway con- 
cessions to all nationalities to date is understood to be 
as follows: — 

1. North China Railway (Peking, Tientsin, and Shan-hai-kwan 

section, 180 miles long, open in 1894). Extension to New- 
chwang was to be completed this year. (British Bank.) 

2. Peking to Hankow trunk line. Work begun in 1899. (Belgian 

Syndicate.) 1 

3. Wuchang (across the Yangtsze from Hankow) to Canton. (British 

Chinese Corporation and American-China Development Com- 
pany.) 

4. Canton to Kowloon (opposite Hongkong). American-China 

Development Company. ) 

5. Kiaochow to Chinanfu and Ichou in Shantung. (German con- 

cessionaires.) 

6. Tientsin to Chinkiang (150 miles up the Yangtsze). (Anglo- 

German Syndicate.) 

7. Shanghai to Nanking via Soochow to join the Belgian Peking to 

Hankow line. (British Syndicate. ) 

8. Soochow via Hangchow to Ningpo. (British Syndicate.) 

9. Canton to Chengtu (capital of Sze Chuan). 

10. Line taking Burmah Railway into Provinces of Yunnan and 
Sze Chuan to Chungking. (Right conceded to British Govern- 
ment, but unfortunately, as Lord Salisbury plaintively says, 
the mountains and valleys all run crosswise to the projected 
route.) 

1 "The new Blue-Book proves that the Peking-Hankow line is a 
Russian move, hidden under a ' Belgian syndicate,' to bring Russian 
influence — and later, Russian soldiers — to the very heart of the Yangtsze 
Valley, and moreover that the British Government, after discovering this 
fact, acquiesced in it, taking as compensation railway concessions in other 
parts of China." — Mr. Henry Norman, Times, March 15, 1899. 

4 
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11. Laokay (Tongking frontier) into Yunnan. Tenders asked for. 

(French Government.) 

12. Lungchow (to which Langson Railway is to be extended) to 

Nanning (Kwangsi) and Nanning to Pakkoi (Gulf of Tong- 
king). (French concessions, but as they would help British 
trade on West River, unikely to be built.) 

13. Taiyuen (Shansi) to Singanfu (Shensi) and to Siangyang (where 

Yangtsze navigation is reached). (Peking Anglo- Italian 
Syndicate.) 1 

14. In addition to the branch of Siberian Railway through 

Manchuria to Port Arthur and Talienwan, a Russian branch 
from Newchwang and a Russian line from Peking running not 
to Manchuria at all, but to the west to join the Siberian Rail- 
way in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, are arranged. 

In 1899 it was estimated that 317 miles of railway had 
been built in China, that 2270 miles were under construc- 
tion, that 2507 miles were projected, and that 1070 miles 
were projected but had not been surveyed. The only 
Power whom the Tsung li Yamen seemed to be able to 
resist successfully was Italy, which had put in a claim for 
and even threatened to seize Sammun Bay. 

The British and Russian "Spheres." — The withdrawal 
of 1 our warships from Port Arthur — on Russia going there — 
and the Yangtsze Valley understanding between Sir Claude 
Macdonald and the Government of China led to persistent 
inquiry in this country as to what arrangement the British 
Government had made with Russia with a view to a 
recognition of our "sphere of influence." Of the much- 
discussed Anglo-Russian Agreement (April 28, 1899), 2 

1 The Peking Syndicate, capital ;£ 1, 540,000, was formed in March 
1897 to continue Italian negotiations for mineral and railway 
concessions. A large amount of "Shansi" shares has been issued. 
The Company proposes to put its operations in China under the 
supervision of one of its directors, Mr. G. Jamieson, C.M.G. 

2 Great Britain not to oppose concessions north of Great Wall, 
Russia reciprocating in Yangtsze basin. 
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the latest politician to visit China, Mr. Joseph Walton, 
M.P., has expressed himself as follows : — 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement proposed to deal with Manchuria 
only, but I find that in reality it excludes the British, and hands over 
to the Russians not only Manchuria but Mongolia, a huge tract in the 
Province of Pechili and the Province of Eastern Turkestan. This 
enormous surrender of British trade rights and interests 1 has been made 
without our receiving what could be considered compensating advantages 
in other directions. I can only conclude that, as in the case of Sin- 
Ming-Ting, the knowledge of geography on the part of the Foreign 
Office was so defective that they were unaware of what Russia was 
obtaining under the expression "North of the Great Wall of China" 
when they allowed these words to be inserted in the agreement in 
substitution for the one word Manchuria — which was the sphere named 
by Russia when the negotiations began. 

Our Government do not appear to have even asked for the recognition 
by Russia of similar preferential rights for England in Tibet, which is 
the only territory now intervening between the Russian sphere and our 
Indian Empire. The declared object of the Anglo- Russian Agreement 
was to avoid cause of conflict where the interests of Russia and England 
meet in China, and yet no provision whatever is made in it in regard to 



1 " To show what happens wherever France gains control over 
territory, and imposes her protective system, we have an object-lesson 
in connection with her Indo-China. In 1885 no less than seven- 
eighths of the imports came from England, Germany, and Switzerland, 
but owing to duties put on in favour of France, and ranging up to as 
high as 50 per cent., three-fourths of the imports now come from 
France and only one-fourth from the rest of the world." — China and 
the Present Crisis, by Mr. J. Walton, M.P. 

The other side of the case is stated in the Daily News, Aug. 7 : — 
"It is very questionable whether Russia's gains in China are the 
British merchants' losses. Russia is a trading country. China, even 
in Russia's hands, would be more open to trade than it is in the hands 
of the Chinese. The British are bound to have their share of trade 
in China, by whomsoever it is opened up. It would, no doubt, be 
better for the world and for ourselves that the markets should be ours, 
but they cannot be forcefully acquired by war with Russia, Germany, 
France, and the Chinese. What are the alternatives? That is the 
problem in China." 
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the enormous area south of the Great Wall and north of the Yangtsze 
basin. It accords Russia the exclusive right to construct railways 
north of the Great Wall and professes to confer a similar exclusive 
right on England in the Yangtsze basin, but the agreement had already 
been broken by Russia's still concealed although well-known interest in 
the Peking - Hankow line, which will penetrate right down into the 
heart of the Yangtsze basin. 

The complaint was also heard that while Great Britain had 
voluntarily assured Germany that she would make no 
encroachment on Shantung from Wei-hai-wei, the Germans 
had not been asked in return to recognise the British 
" sphere " in the Yangtsze Valley. 

The "Open Door." — At the beginning of 1900' it seemed 
desirable that all the countries which had secured con- 
cessions from China should unite in recognising to some 
extent each other's "holdings." Accordingly, on the in- 
itiative of the United States (which had not secured any 
territory for herself), Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Frajnce, 
and Japan signed an agreement (published March 27) 
which provided that they should 

not interfere with any Treaty Port or any vested interest within their 
spheres of interest or their leased territory. The Chinese tariff shall 
apply at all such ports other than free ports, irrespective of nationality, 
and the duties shall be collected by the Chinese Government. Harbour 
dues shall be levied at the same rates upon all comers, and no pre- 
ferential rates shall be granted, railways built, controlled, or worked by 
the signatories. 1 



1 The outburst of indignation in the Press in May on it being stated 
that Russia had acquired a " a coaling station " at Masampho, Korea, 
hardly promised well for friendly co-operation among the Powers. 
British critics took their stand on the Russian declaration to China on 
our evacuation of Port Hamilton — which we had seized without asking 
Korean permission, but found useless — that she did not propose to 
occupy Korean territory. Russia's position was that Korea was now 
an independent Power, and that if she were agreeable to the Masampho 
arrangement, it was no one else's business. 
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This arrangement, from a Chinese point of view, was 
a virtual assertion of sovereignty over immense areas in 
China, which, if given effect to, meant that the Empire 
had practically passed into the hands of Europe. 

The Last Straw. — Time will no doubt show that many 
educated Chinamen in the Provinces and Peking regarded 
the well-meant action of the United States as the " foreign 
devil's " crowning infamy. They had heard with alarm of 
the large actual cessions (so-called "leases") of territory 
which had taken place. They had listened with indigna- 
tion to statements as to the tone adopted by Foreign 
Ministers at the Tsung li Yamen — how some of the most 
experienced and most respected heads of the Empire 
had been browbeaten until even Chinese serenity had 
given way. "If the records of the Yamen were pub- 
lished," one reads in Society in China, "we should read 
of fierce discussions, of angry sneers, of egregious loss 
of temper, and on one occasion of the Chinese man- 
darins stamping up and down and uttering cries and 
launching abuse like a party of angry women." They 
had looked with dismay at the maps published in London 
in 1898 showing China laced in all directions with rail- 
ways. They were not ignorant of the limitless aspirations 
after dominion in the Far East expressed in the news- 
papers, books, pamphlets, and Parliaments of the West. 
In a word, they believed that if a stand of some kind 
were not made at once, all the Empire must assuredly 
come under an alien, Western, and utterly unsympathetic 
rule. The Empress Dowager (who after laying aside the 
reins of power, had seized them again in 1898, on the 
young Emperor's injudiciously committing himself to a 
whole string of cut and dried Western " Reforms," which 
it is more than doubtful if he would have been able to 
force on his people without civil war) was in her turn 
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equally full of resentment against Europe. In addition 
to all its other offences, Her Majesty probably felt that it 
harboured a Press which made her the constant subject 
of its invective. The Empress gave heed, it cannot be 
gainsaid, to the suggestions which reached her from all 
parts of the Empire that a mistake had been made in 
yielding to the foreigners at all. 

What is it China fears (said a Secretary of one of the Boards) that 
she does not take up her proper position? Is it the wealth of the 
foreign devils ? China is richer and stronger than them all. If this 
were not so, the barbarians would not flock here to live and to trade. 
They appear rich because they live in high houses and eat delicacies 
every day. But if they were really rich they would not come here. 
If they are not rich they are not powerful, for without money they 
can do nothing, and their armies are a myth. Look what has hap- 
pened in every case of trouble here. We have killed some of them, 
and all they want is a little money or a new church. They do not 
bring their soldiers to punish us, but they beg us, instead, to protect 
them. This is not the manner of nations that are rich and powerful. 
Why, then, do we fear them ? China has no need to fear them. She 
can do what she likes to them, and the Government is wrong to give 
way to them at all. 

The "Boxers." — In the latter half of 1899 the London 
newspapers began to be full of statements as to the rapid 
growth of a mysterious "Boxer" movement. It is note- 
worthy that it appears to have made most progress at first 
in Shantung — where it had received its stimulus from the 
German schemes of "development" — and in the metro- 
politan Province of Pechili — which saw most of the 
diplomatist and concession - seeking foreigners. The 
Yangtsze Valley was also affected, but in the south, at 
Canton, Li Hung Chang, who had been sent there by 
the Empress, seemed to hold the plotters well in check. 
The object of the "Boxers" was supposed to be anti- 
dynastic as well as anti-foreign. Perhaps for that very 
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reason the Empress Dowager hesitated to take too decided 
a stand against them. It might be better, she may have 
argued, to use the rebels before fighting them. However 
that may be, 1 the European Ministers' protests against the 

1 A remarkable Imperial edict dealing with the progress of the 
"Boxer" movement, and indicating the position in which the Palace 
found itself when the Admirals took action, has been published since 
this Chapter was written, and will be found in the Appendix. The 
following report of a conversation which the North China Herald 
asserts to have taken place between the Empress and Wang the Censor 
before his appointment to the Governorship of Peking, may also be of 
interest : — 

"The Empress: 'You are a native of this Province and so ought 
to know. What do you think of the "Boxers" in Pechili? Do you 
really think that when the time comes for action they will really join 
the troops in fighting the " foreign devils " ? ' 

"Wang: 'I am certain of it, your Majesty. Moreover, the tenets 
taught the members of the society are, "Protect to the death the 
Heavenly Dynasty (Tien Ch'ao) and death to the devils " (" Kuei-tze "). 
For your servant's own part, so deeply do I believe in the destiny of 
the society to crush the " devils" that young and old of your servant's 
family are now practising the incantations of the "Boxers," every one 
of us having joined the society to " Protect the Heavenly Dynasty " 
and drive the "devils "into the sea. Had I the power given me I 
would willingly lead the "Boxers" in the van of the avenging army 
when the time comes, and before that time do all I can to assist them 
in organising and arming them.' 

"The Empress Dowager nodded her head in approval, and after 
ruminating in her mind, cried, * Ay ! It is a grand society ! But I 
am afraid that, having no experienced men at their head just now, 
these " Boxers" will act rashly and get the Government into trouble 
with these "Yang kuei-tze" ["foreign devils"], before everything is 
ready.' Then after another pause, 'That's it. These "Boxers" must 
have some responsible men in Pechili and Shantung to guide their 
conduct.'" 

According to the Hongkong Daily Telegraph, the following secret 
Imperial order was addressed to the Governor of Shantung in April or 
May : — " In reply to the Governor of Shantung, who reports that he 
has found it necessary to repress the Patriotic Boxer Society with a 
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dangerous dimensions to which the anti-foreign movement 
was being allowed to grow were practically unheeded. 
Meanwhile a frightful drought, almost unbroken for nine 
months, alarmed the people, who with plenty of time on 
their hands, listened, as they gazed on " the earth's parched 
surface cracked by the brazen sun," to the "Boxer" emis- 
saries' suggestions that rain would assuredly fall, as in 
1890, after a massacre of foreigners. The forecast of 
General Gordon, written on the occasion of Russia's 
seizure of Kuldja had come true: "There is the prob- 
ability that a proud people like the Chinese may sicken 
at this continual eating of humble pie, that the Peking 
Government at some time, by skirting too closely the 
precipice of war, may fall into it, and then that the 
sequence may be anarchy and rebellion throughout the 
Middle Kingdom, which may last for years and cause 
endless misery." 

strong and heavy hand, we remark that it cannot be expected that such 
a simple people can know that they have done anything amiss. If the 
strong hand is manifest, will there not be a permanent grudge against 
the Governor ? We assure the Governor that if future trouble arise he 
himself must bear the consequences. Let the good people be dealt 
with in a merciful and generous way, to the benefit of all.' 
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CHAPTER V 

HOW HE IS GOVERNED 

China owes nothing to the West in her political constitution, although 
her vigour and vitality are unlike anything that Asia elsewhere has 
produced. The system is quite original, and has been devised by 
native wit and ingenuity to meet Chinese requirements, and to stand 
successfully the one unimpeachable test of time. The Government is 
not merely the oldest existing administration in the world, but was 
contemporary with, and at the same time totally independent of, the 
systems of Greece and Rome, upon which European culture and 
freedom are equally modelled. Change of dynasty and even of domin- 
ant race has produced little or no alteration. Mongol and Manchu 
have adopted the Chinese system and Confucian ethics as they found 
them, and proclaimed them to be incapable of improvement. Such 
qualities of endurance command attention, and if they do not excite 
envy, they certainly stimulate curiosity to see the secret springs that 
have kept ancient machinery from becoming useless, and have made 
the Chinese system not unsuitable even to modern exigencies. — Times ', 
Sept. 27, 1889. 

Limitations of Absolute Monarchy. — As the "Son of 

Heaven " the Emperor of China is the " absolute despotic 

monarch" of Constitutional theory. But, as he and his 

subjects both perfectly well understand, his powers are 

limited by two facts. First, the " divine right " absolutely 

disappears if the Dynasty takes to evil courses, in other 

words, Heaven raises up by rebellion or invasion a better 

57 
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one. Second, " the will of the people " is, in a very real 
sense, "the supreme law." As a recent Emperor wrote in 
an edict, in reference to the proposed opening of Canton 
to trade — 

That to which the hearts of the people incline^ is that on which the 
decree of Heaven rests. Now the people of Kwaiig-tung are unanimous 
and determined that they will not have foreigners, and how can I post 
up any Imperial order, and force an opposite course upon the people ? 

What is good government and bad is carefully specified 
in the Confucian Code, which is as well known to the masses 
of the population as are the stories of the New Testament 
parables in Great Britain, and any infringement of the 
ancient rules of conduct brings down upon the Emperor 
the reproaches not only of the Board of Censors but of the 
educated classes generally, who have never lacked the 
courage of their opinions, however mistaken they may be. 

Titles and Dignities. — There is practically no hereditary 
nobility. When a title is conferred it is usually a life 
honour only. If it be allowed to descend, it gets smaller 
with every descendant — the original well-doer being, say, 
a duke, his son a marquis, his grandson an earl, and so on 
to the vanishing point. The title while it lasts usually 
carries a pension. Sometimes the honour is conferred not 
only on the man of merit himself, but on his ancestors. 1 
Twq of Sir Robert Hart's ancestors were thus honoured. 
Among the few nobles with perpetual titles are the chief 
male descendant of Confucius and of the last of the Ming 
tlmperors. The present Ming being without a pension is a 
seller of curds, but he is entitled to visit the "Son of 

1 " The motive is similar to that which sends the nouveau riche to 
Sir Bernard Burke or some more complaisant genealogist for an 
illuftrious ancestor, or association with some ancient family." — Mr. D. C. 
Boulger's History. 
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Heaven." The members of the Imperial Manchu Clan 
receive pensions, some of which are very small, but the 
only distinction awarded them is the privilege of wearing 
girdles of a particular colour. 

The " Mandarins." — The nobility as such have no part or 
lot in the government of the country. That is carried on by 
what Europeans vaguely call the " mandarins," 1 who are of 
the people. Official employment is secured by passing the 
well-known Examinations, which are open to all but actors 
and one or two very small classes of the community. In 
some cases, however, posts are obtained by purchase, as 
commissions were until lately bought in the British Army, 
or by giving handsome subscriptions when there is a famine, 
a big flood, or a cholera epidemic. 2 Every one of the 
Eighteen Provinces has not a Viceroy of its own. There 
are eight Viceroys for fifteen, the remaining three being 
placed in the hands of Governors. Officials are appointed, 
like Wesleyan ministers, for three-year terms. So long as 
the Viceroys maintain peace within their borders and remit 
the customary quota of taxation to Peking, they seem to 
be left absolutely unfettered in the administration of their 
kingdoms. 8 They have even armies of their own, as 
witness the powerful forces raised by Li Hung Chang and 
Chang Chih Tung. The salaries paid to the Viceroys are 
merely nominal, and even with the anti-extortion allow- 

l A word from the Portuguese, "mandar," to command. The 
Chinese use the term "kuan." 

2 Some 9,000,000 persons are said to have died in the great famine in 
the north about a quarter of a century ago. 

•The sons and relatives of the (Manchu) Emperor being generally 
excluded from civil office in the Provinces, the high-spirited and 
talented Chinese do not feel inclined to cabal against the Government 
because every avenue to emolument and power is filled by creatures 
and connections of the Sovereign. — Wells Williams, The Middle 
Kingdom. 
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ance, are in no case enough to meet their liabilities. All 
the expenses of the Provinces having to be met by the 
local authorities, the salaries of their subordinates and the 
pensions of personages on the Imperial Civil List who happen 
to reside within their borders being only two items in the 
bill they have to discharge every year. Below a Viceroy are, 
in order of rank, the Treasurer, Judge, Literary Chancellor, 
Commissioner, Taotais or Intendants of Circuits, Prefects 
and District Magistrates. A Viceroy, it is interesting to 
notice, may not serve in his native district, nor have a 
relative employed in his Province, nor many the daughter 
of any one under his rule. 1 Civil officials, irrespective of the 
particular offices they happen to fill, are divided into nine 
grades, each of which is indicated by a different kind of 
" button " on the top of the cap. 

The Emperor and his Ministers. — What foreigners speak 
of as the " Central Government at Peking " consists of the 
Cabinet (Nuiko), the Council of State (Chiinchi Chu), and 
the various Boards. The first-named body, composed of 
three Chinese and three Manchus, keeps the twenty-five 
seals of government, and daily presents State papers to 
the Emperor for the approbatory mark of his famed 
vermilion pencil. The edicts, promulgated and anno- 
tated by the Cabinet, after receiving the Imperial signa- 
ture, are framed by the Council of State (consisting of 
two Chinese and two Manchus), whose deliberations in 
the presence of the Sovereign take place, like the visits 
of the Cabinet, in the Forbidden Palace at dawn or even 
earlier. 2 ' The Council of State is the publisher, for sub- 
scribers as well as for official purposes, of that remarkable 

1 Another check is the association with him of a Governor and 
a General, who are not so much subordinates as colleagues. 

3 The audience halls are opened at 2 a.m. The Emperor often offers 
sacrifice at 6 a.m., and attends a theatrical performance at 8 a.m. 
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journal, the Peking Gazette^ where all its minutes are repro- 
duced 1 

The Seven Boards. —The Boards are seven in number, 
and each has a number of bureaux. The Board of Civil 
Affairs deals with honours, promotions (and degradations), 
and the furloughs of officials. An official, whatever the 
importance of the work in which he is engaged, must, i 
the death of a parent, instantly retire from his post for t 
period of mourning lasting twenty-seven months, unless 
ordered to remain, as Li Hung Chang was on the decease 
of his mother The Board of Revenue, in addition to its 
financial duties, makes a list of the number of young women 
of the Manchu race who have reached an age which renders 
them qualified to enter the Imperial harem if required, 2 
The Board of Rites, besides dealing with religious ceremonies 
and questions of rank and etiquette, fosters ancient national 
music 3 The Board of War adds to its other duties the 

1 Thousands of literati are said to get a living by making extracts 
of passages of local or personal interest. 

3 The future Empress — always a Manchu subject, for Manchus and 
Chinese may not intermarry — is selected for the young Emperor by his 
mother. His bride, whom he has not seen before her arrival at the 
Palace on her wedding day, brings with her, or is preceded by a few 
days by, two wives of lower rank, whose number may be added to 
indefinitely later on. 

8 Chinese music can he roughly divided into sacred or ceremonial, 
and popular. The scale differs from ours in that it has only seven 
sounds, and in much of the music only five out of the seven are 
employed. Their intervals, moreover, cannot be represented by 
Western instrumentalists. All religious and State processions and 
ceremonies are accompanied by music. Ballad singers are common 
in the streets. Almost all coolies have song-books, and men and 
women are often heard singing together in the fields. The number of 
Chinese musical instruments is large. The European ear does not 
appreciate Chinese music, neither is the Chinese ear able seemingly 
to discover harmony in ours. A native description of a piece of 
Chinese music is — "Softly, as the murmur of whispered words; now 
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management of official courier arrangements, and has no 
difficulty in transmitting despatches through the country 
at the rate of 200 or even 250 miles a day. Although 
China had no Imperial Post Office until 1897 there were 
private letter shops in every town (one port town had 200) 
which transmitted letters all over the country with remark- 
able expedition and security. Not only were small parcels 
carried, in the way which our G. P. O. has lately imitated, but 
correspondence might be registered and insured. A system 
of monthly settlement was permissible in cases where letters 
were numerous. The purpose of the Board of Punishments, 
the far-reaching powers of which may be clearly discerned 
in any issue of the Peking Gazette^ is quaintly described as "to 
aid in giving dignity to national manners." The Board of 
Works is responsible for the care of buildings and the getting 
of supplies, and is charged with being the body blameworthy 
for the deplorable condition of many river embankments, 
etc. The seventh Board is the Board of Admiralty. 

Taring li Y&men and Censors. — To the Boards 
enumerated there are to be added the Tsung li Yimen — 
which consisted a few years ago of 

a President, 8 Ministers, 6 Chief Secretaries, 2 Assistant Secretaries, 
30 Clerks (English Department, 6 ; French, 7 ; Russian, 6 ; American, 
7 ; Maritime Defence, 4), and 6 Superintendents of current business, 
and the Manchu Registry Department — 

the Colonial Office, which has the affairs of Mongolia 
and Tibet on its hands, and is the only Board on which 
Chinese may not serve; and that important body, the 
Censorate, or " All-examining Court," the members of which 
number no fewer than 56, and are to be found some in 

loud and soft together, like the patter of pearls and pearlets dropping 
upon a marble dish. Or liquid, like the warbling of the mango bird 
in the bush ; trickling, like the streamlet on its downward course. And 
then like the torrent, stilled by the grip of the frost. " 
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Peking and the rest all over the Empire. On the whole the 
Censors' work, which secures not only the bringing to light of 
much injustice, but keeps Provincial dignitaries in order, is 
performed with noteworthy courage. Li Hung Chang has 
been the object of their criticisms, and the "Son of 
Heaven ** himself has been admonished to " pay a more 
earnest regard to morality, and to aim at an effectual 
discharge of his duty," Sometimes the irate monarch packs 
off his mentor to a remote governorship, or decrees, as did the 
Dowager Empress at the opening of the present reign, that 
he " be handed over to the Board of Punishments for the 
decision of a severe penalty." Despite the risk of punish- 
ment, the Censors, conscious of the moral support derived 
from the precedents of history, have, more than once } 
delivered their criticisms orally in the presence of their 
Sovereigns. A Tang Emperor who once wished to look 
into the historiographers* records — which are only published 
as each Dynasty comes to an end — to see what had been 
written about himself in order, as he made excuse, that by 
knowing his faults, he might correct them, was answered — 
w It is true your Majesty has corrected a number of errors, 
and it has been the painful duty of our employment to take 
notice of them — a duty which further obliges us to inform 
posterity of the conversation which your Majesty has had 
this day very improperly, with us," There is also to be 
found in Peking the Hanlin College, or Chinese Sorbonne, 
as well as a Court of Appeal and a Supreme Court for the 
whole Empire. These two Courts sit, in serious cases, in 
conjunction with the Censorate. Instances frequently occur 
not only of men, but of women and girls making their way, 
after the fashion of Jeanie Deans, from remote districts in 
order to lay their cases in person before the highest judges. 
The officials employed in the Whitehall, Pall Mall, and 
Spring Gardens of Peking number perhaps 20,000, in the 
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proportion of three Chinese to one Manchu. All their 
names are printed in an annual Red-Book. It is easy to ex- 
aggerate the power of the various Boards : they are in reality 
a supervising rather than a directing force. The real Govern- 
ment of China is not in Peking but in the Provinces. 

The Law and the Penalty. — The Law of China, unlike 
our own, is codified and is accessible. It is relatively 
in seven sections — General, Civil, Fiscal, Ritual, Military, 
Criminal, and Public Works — and fills nearly 30 volumes. 
The four punishments which can be inflicted are — whipping, 
in the form of a flogging in private or a swishing through 
the streets, the offender being preceded by a placard pro- 
claiming his ill deeds ; the wearing of the wooden frame 
called the cangue ; banishment to a certain distance ; and 
death by decapitation by the sword or by strangulation. 
The exact size and weight of the bamboo for flogging and 
of the cangue are carefully specified in the Code. Death 
may be inflicted instantaneously, or, in the case of treason, 
by the "ling chi " or "slow and lingering" process. This latter, 
however, is not quite so dreadful as it sounds, only a second 
or two being occupied by the expert executioner in making 
the slight sword cuts in the body which precede the heart-stab 
or beheading. Quartering takes place after death. All crimes 
but those which are capital appear to be commutable by the 
payment of fines, and criminals under the death sentence 
who have aged parents, or are over eighty, are reprieved. 

The "Reign of Reason." — An offender who gives himself 
up receives a reduced punishment or nothing beyond 
admonition — which in fact plays a large part in the courts 
of justice. As Staunton's Penal Code of China says — 

An object which seems to have been very generally consulted is that 
of, as much as possible, combining, in the construction and adaptation 
of the sale of crimes and punishments, the opposite advantages of 
severity in denunciation and levity in execution. 
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It is not only the speeches of magistrates to prisoners 
which are in the style of exhortation. All official com- 
munications, from an Imperial rescript in favour of fair 
usage of foreigners, to a Governor's appeal to his people not 
to ill-treat frogs {on account of their usefulness in the fields 
and the " cheerfulness " of their 11 note " \) f are framed less 
as orders than as requests to an intelligent people who (the 
theory seems to be) have only to have a correct line of 
conduct pointed out to them, or an irresistible argument 
presented to their reason, to change their course of action ! 

Torture.™ A woman who is flogged may not be stripped 
unless she is an adulteress. Parents who take the life of a 
bad son or daughter, or husbands who kill wives discovered 
in an offence against the marital law, are not usually pro- 
ceeded against. The intention to commit a crime is 
punished as heavily as the actual carrying of it out would 
be. With regard to the gaols, they are probably as bad as 
prisons in the East usually are, but they are supposed 
to contain only persons waiting for trial " There are no 
cruelties practised in Chinese gaols greater, even if there 
are any equal to the awful degraded brutality with which 
the England of our fathers treated her convicts in the penal 
settlements," writes a traveller in China who has talked with 
many old convicts in Australia. As to torture, two or three 
methods of inflicting severe pain not only on prisoners but 
on supposedly recalcitrant witnesses are authorised by law, 
and it is probable that illegal torture is also inflicted, 
"though not to the extent that is sometimes supposed," 
says one " Old China Hand." Travellers occasionally report 
having seen or heard of bandits or murderesses being 
starved to death in cages, and the number of men 
encountered who have lost an ear or an arm, "facing 
the enemy" as they allege, seems preternatural ly large! 
The heads of rebels are undoubtedly sliced off with little 
5 
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compunction; but the rows of offenders under civil law 
executed opposite Hongkong, in the presence of sus- 
ceptible tourists — with kodaks — usually consist of pirates, 
with whom the West River is still much infested; and 
piracy is a capital offence in England. 

The Theory of "Mutual Besponsibility."— As to the 
Chinese criminal system as a whole, Mr. Dyer Ball declares 
roundly that it 

appears to be better adapted for the punishment of the criminal classes 
and the prevention of fraudulent bankruptcies than our systems, which 
are the outgrowth of centuries of civilisation. The unit in China is not 
the individual but the family, therefore it is impossible for a fraudulent 
bankrupt to settle his goods on his wife or family, as the family must 
make good his losses : in the same way a family is \ responsible for 
the good behaviour of its members ; a neighbourhood for its inhabit- 
ants; and an official for those governed by him. Thus results a 
system of " mutual responsibility among all classes," a great deterrent 
of serious crime and defalcations. 

The answer of the Chinese Code to Cain's question, 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" is an emphatic "Yea, 
verily." The argument is that a man's crime is due in 
part to these with whom he lived not having set him a 
good example or looked after him properly. The responsi- 
bility is thought to lie most heavily on the offender's parents 
and elder brothers, then on his neighbours, and, finally, on 
the officials of the town, district, or Province. The re- 
sponsibility of parents is humorously illustrated in the 
following passage from the notebook of a traveller who 
had engaged a Christian Chinaman as porter: — 

I knew that perfect confidence could be placed in the convert apart 
from his conversion, because he had a father living in Suifu. Were he 
to rob me or do me a wrong and run away, we could arrest his father, 
and have him detained till his son returned. 

The responsibility of neighbours is reflected in the ac- 
quiescence of the Chinese, extraordinary according to 
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Western notions, in the invariable intervention of friends and 
acquaintances in family disputes. The responsibility of 
officials may be illustrated by the fact that a Viceroy who 
recently reported to the Throne that a would-be official had 
tried to bribe him, wrote that it was plain that he (the 
Viceroy) had "only himself to blame for the insult." He 
accordingly asked for a rescript from the Emperor directing 
that his not sufficiently dignified Governor should be handed 
to the Board of Punishments " for adjudication of a penalty, 
by way of warning to those who fail to conduct themselves 
as is due to the relations of superior and inferior " ! When 
a great disaster takes place, or things go badly wrong in 
the Empire, the "Son of Heaven " usually takes occasion 
to acknowledge in a public rescript that he has done the 
things which he ought not to have done and left undone 
the things that he ought to have done, and that the calamity, 
whatever it is, is a just punishment sent by the High Ruler 
of Heaven, with whose dictates he will endeavour hereafter 
to act in closer harmony. 

Corruption. — It is obvious that the dread which the 
average Chinaman has of coming into relations with the 
Law as represented by the mandarins 3 clerks, registrars, 
and honorary secretaries and hangers-on, — expressively 
called " the rats under the altar," — and by the mandarins 
them selves, is not accounted for solely by the existence 
of legislation which orders a flogging to every one who 
excites or promotes litigation, and forbids a lawyer to 
enter a law court. The allusions in Chinese plays, novels, 
and proverbs to what we vaguely call the " mandarins " 
speak for themselves. One proverb is, 4t Every official has 
three hands 51 {i.e. to take money with). But when every- 
thing has been said of the "squeezes," "douceurs," 
" gratifications/* " pots de vin," and " pourboires," of the 
taking of which in criminal and civil matters the mandarins 
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and their dependants are assuredly not guiltless, two facts 
remain. First, that as not more than two thousand officials 
of all grades throughout the Provinces receive even the in- 
adequate salaries of the official list, and there is therefore 
no class corresponding with the force of 150,000 paid 
policemen in India (not to speak of clerks above them), 
— their place being taken in China by followers of the 
mandarins, — irregular fees are a necessity to the existence 
of the system of government which obtains, with, it must 
not be forgotten, the tacit consent of the governed. Second, 
China is not the only country in which the shells fall to the 
litigant and the oyster to some one else, or in which people 
are crippled in their resources, if not ruined, by the ex- 
penses and delays of legal proceedings. 

Testimonials to Mandarins. — When Mrs. Bishop inter- 
viewed the people she met with in the Yangtsze Valley 
and beyond on the subject of the conduct of their local 
mandarins, 

there were not, on the whole (she writes), many complaints uttered, and 
these were usually of the delays of the law. Some mandarins were spoken 
of with something akin to enthusiasm. One had built a bridge, another 
had made a good road, a third had restored a temple, a fourth was " very 
charitable to the poor," and, in the last scarcity, had diminished the 
luxury of his own table by half that he might feed the poor, and so on. 
The system under which mandarins — no men in mercantile positions 
work so hard as these officials — hold office has a strong tendency to 
make them bad. Nevertheless, there are some good, just, honest 
men among them, who do the best they can for their districts during 
their terms of office, earn the esteem and gratitude of the people, and 
leave office as poor as they entered it. With regard to the bad, their 
opportunities of "squeezing" and oppressing are not so enormous as 
is often supposed, being limited by what I am inclined to call the right 
of rebellion. When an appeal to the law comes to involve absolute 
bribery, and taxation becomes grinding, then a local rebellion on a 
large or small scale occurs, the offending mandarin is driven out, the 
Throne quietly appoints a successor, and peace prevails once more. 
A system in which official salaries are not a " living wage " opens the 
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: to large peculation, but withal China is not a heavily taxed count ry, 
and the people are anything but helpless in official hands. In spite 
of all the monstrous corruption which exists, general security and good 
order prevail, and China has been increasing in wealth and population 
for nearly two centuries. 

The system of Censors is another check, in addition to 
"the right of rebellion," upon officials who may be 
tempted to try to make as much money as they can 
during their short term of office. If there should be 
a scandal, — and no man if he has a grievance is cleverer 
than a Chinaman in " making a row," either alone or 
in co-operation with his friends, to the discomfiture of 
his oppressor, — one of the observant Censors scattered over 
the Empire is likely to make a report to Peking which 
will have the result, at the least, of spoiling the erring 
official's chance of succeeding to another post — at any 
rate till he can afford to make an expensive amende to 
the higher officials. As to rebellion on a major or minor 
scale, the people think nothing of committing themselves 
to it when their case is grievous, for they know as well 
as the Literati that a rising against injustice had the 
approval of the Sages, and is seldom punished by Peking 
in any other way than by the removal of the scandal- 
producing, and therefore, according to Chinese ideas, 
incapable official But it is seldom necessary to carry 
the demonstration further than an attack on his Yam en 
and his personal chastisement Such an incident has 
frequently happened* 

The Self-Governing Villages. — There is reason to believe 
that the number of inhabitants in many of the cities and 
towns of China has been much exaggerated. The people 
of the Middle Kingdom are to be found, even to a greater 
degree than was imagined, in the villages. Probably three- 
quarters of the population is rural. And this large 
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proportion of the denizens of the Earth is practically self- 
governing. The Palace and Boards of Peking and all 
Provincial Mandarin-dom may be considered to be little 
more than flies on the wheel. The secret is to be found 
in the fact that the unit of the population in China is not 
the individual but the family. The . principle of mutual 
responsibility, as has been seen, is absolute for every man, 
from the Emperor and his highest officials downwards. 
" None of us " (the population of China has had it drilled 
into it for ages by heavy penalties) "liveth to himself." 
The authority of the father, family, and clan is maintained 
by that sense of filial piety and devotion to ancestors which 
is now engrained in the Chinese character. Even if a 
man should be inclined to "gang his ain gait," practical 
disadvantages attending expulsion from his family — apart 
altogether from what is considered to be the heavy disgrace 
of being disowned — are so serious that he may well 
hesitate to take any step which might lead to being cut 
adrift. 1 Sometimes a village is entirely in the occupation 
of a single family, and is called after it, — as " Chang 
Village," "Li Village," "Smaller Wang Village," "Chang 
Family Village which has a Temple to Hsiian Ti," " Duck's 
Nest of the Chou Family," or " Basket Village of the Lin 
Village" — or the name may remain while the family has gone. 
In any case, the village manages its own affairs — is "a 
principality in itself." Not being in the enlightened German 
Empire, but in the hopelessly reactionary Empire of China, 
it may call a meeting to discuss "a matter of urgent 
public importance" every day of the week if so minded, 
and say just what it likes, and has no permission to ask 
of any official, nor any police reporter to tolerate. Its 

1 It is evident that in a nation with not only a gift but a passion for 
secret societies it is possible for clan feeling to play a most important 
part in political affairs. 
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elected elders or "managers" ("shou shih jen") — some- 
times when the villages are small the inhabitants, for 
economy's sake, club their administration together— dig 
wells, supervise markets, arrange for labour on Imperial 
works, engage travelling theatrical companies, keep their 
eyes on evil-doers, adjudicate in trespass cases, grant 
divorces, and either by arbitration, by acting as "peace 
talkers " to litigious persons, or by the infliction of condign 
punishment— which in theory they have no right either to 
order or carry out — intercept, to the quiet satisfaction of 
the local district magistrate, a vast amount of his civil and 
criminal business. If trouble of any kind arises in the 
villages the elders find that power has its bitters as well as 
its sweets, for the district magistrate comes on the scene 
and promptly has them whipped for the offences of those 
for whose good behaviour, on the national mutual responsi- 
bility principle, they were answerable I 

The Imperial Maritime Customs. — One of the most re- 
markable branches of the Government of China is not 
Chinese at all, but foreign. More than forty years ago 
China got foreigners to collect her Maritime Customs duties 
for her, and has been glad to leave the work in their hands 
ever since, The first Inspector - General was a British 
subject; so is the second, Sir Robert Hart, G.C.M.G,, who 
received his appointment at the age of twenty-six. He has 
about 5000 people under him, of whom, in the year 189S, 
S75 were foreigners, the rest being Chinese. A little 
more than half the foreigners were British; next came, 
in order, French, German, American, Russian, Italian, 
Norwegian, Portuguese, Austrian, Spanish, Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish, The whole revenue raised, ^3,999,219 in 
T899, is paid over as received to the Tsung li Yamen, 
which in turn gives Sir Robert Hart what he tells it is the 
cost of the service. (This averages about r 1 - 5 per cent ) The 
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Inspector-General is absolute Autocrat in his Department, 
and throughout his career the Chinese have had the most 
implicit faith in him. The Imperial Maritime Customs 
Service, which has a large fleet of small steamers for dealing 
with smugglers and pirates, sees to lighthouses as well as 
the revenue from shipping; and Sir Robert, whose name 
figures at the bottom of many Conventions with Foreign 
Powers, has added to his proper work by helping China out 
of not a few diplomatic tight places. It was he who brought 
the crisis to an end which threatened to result in war with 
Russia over Kuldja. He is a man of the most remarkable 
industry, while to his knowledge of the Chinese there are 
no limits. In 1895 ^ e was offered and declined the post of 
British Minister at Peking. The collection of the Customs 
along the land frontiers of China is not in Sir Robert's but 
in native hands — and costs much more than 11.5 per cent ! 
[An estimate of Imperial Revenue and Expenditure appears 
in the Chapter on " Finance and the Outlook for Foreign 
Trade."] 

The Army. — The Army and Navy of the Middle Kingdom 
must always suffer from the national want of respect for the 
profession of arms. " Good iron is not used for nails, nor 
are soldiers made of good men," says the Chinese proverb. 
The Viceroys in the Provinces, in their fortnightly inquiry 
after the health of the Emperor, wish His Majesty " repose," 
and favourite adjectives to apply to a Sovereign are " placid " 
and "sedate": to cultivated Chinamen soldiering seems 
a somewhat vulgar occupation, and men who delight in it 
for its own sake strike them as little better than bravoes. 

In regard to violence (said Sir Thomas Wade, a former British 
Minister at Peking) Confucius comes to very much the same conclu- 
sions as the Quaker, only by a different route. He condemns violence, 
not because it is immoral, so much as .because it is indecorous ; if a 
man spits in your face, he preaches, it is more becoming not to 
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resent it. Or rather, you are forbidden to be violent, not because of 
any injury to others so much as on account of the injury to yourself. 

The military mandarins, owing to their limited literary 
education, have much less prestige than that possessed by 
the civilian officials. Their physical prowess is often note- 
worthy r however, and the Army as a whole, inefficient 
though it may be in armament, drill, and commissariat, 
consists of material of such a quality as to lead Lord 
Wolseley to express the opinion in 1896 that "the Chinese 
were, above most racesj apparently designed to be a great 
military, naval, and conquering people," The Chinese 
troops possess what a Continental critic once called the 
five elemental military qualities — numbers and homogeneity, 
stubborn endurance, persistence* contempt of death, and 
passive obedience. The officers of H.M.S. Gibraltar, 
who witnessed the Japanese victory at Wei-hai-wei, bore 
testimony not only to the sterling qualities of Admiral 
Ting, but to "the unflinching bravery of the majority of 
his men," and added, "The personal but futile valour 
of the Chinese sailors displayed in the presence of a 
scientific foe excited admiration. The general behaviour 
was above reproach, The seamen stuck to their posts with 
unflinching courage." The history of the Opium wars is 
full of touching incidents of resolution^ bravery, and devo- 
tion of Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese soldiers, while during 
the late advance on Peking Reuter spoke of the " Boxers 3 " 
w gallantry " and "fanatical bravery." 

Gordon's Advice, — Al thoughts the Allies' military opera- 
tions have shown, considerable improvement has been made 
in the equipment and training of the troops since the old 
days of bows and arrows, spears, gingals, and stink-pots, the 
Government of China has probably never been really con- 
vinced of the necessity of a greatly reformed Army. In 
this feeling it was supported by its most disinterested 
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and best military friend, General Gordon, who, in a memor- 
andum drawn up for the Peking authorities, wrote— 

China's power lies in her numbers, in the quick moving of her troops, 
in the little baggage they require, and in their few wants. Men armed 
with sword and spear can overcome the best regular troops equipped 
with breechloading rifles if the country is at all difficult, and if the men 
with the spears and the swords outnumber their foe by ten to one. If 
this is the case when men are armed with spears and swords, it will be 
much truer when those men are themselves armed with breechloaders. 
China should never engage in pitched battles ; her strength is in quick 
movements, in cutting off trains of baggage and in night attacks not 
pushed home — in a continuous worrying of her enemies. 

The same advice applied, Gordon pointed out, to naval 
affairs. China might obtain plenty of ships and torpedoes, 
but they should be small and cheap. " And China needs 
no foreigners to help her in carrying out this programme," 
he added; "if she cannot carry out what is here recom- 
mended, then no one else can do so." Accordingly, there- 
fore, while various Viceroys have accepted foreign military 
instruction from time to time, cast heavy cannon, established 
arsenals, and gone to the length of buying expensive war- 
ships, the authorities do not seem to have taken more 
than a half-hearted interest in military and naval matters. 
Hundreds of troops officially returned by mandarins exist 
only on paper, the delicate machinery of the artillery has 
been allowed to rust, and the battleships and cruisers, of 
which Japan duly relieved the Empire in 1894, had been 
permitted to get into a sad state. A number of cruisers 
were purchased after the war, but the naval strength of 
China afloat still lies rather in her admirable bluejackets, 
who have been pronounced to be " as good as any in the 
world," than in either the seamanship of her officers or the 
seaworthiness of her war vessels. Lord Charles Beresford's 
advice to the authorities was to sell the vessels bought in 
Europe and not yet delivered, and to stop making and 
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buying big guns for forts, and concentrate upon an efficient 
Army for the protection of trade and commerce. 

A Military Estimate. — In July of the present year the 
actual numbers and composition of the Chinese troops were 
stated (in the Westminster Gazette) on the evidence of 
German instructors recently returned from the Far East 
to be as follows : — 

I. Province of Pechili : 

(a) European drilled soldiers, infantry, cavalry, 

and artillery (Li Hung Chang's old troops) . 40,000 

(b) Troops of the High Commissioner of Pechili, 

Hsiang Ching, stationed around Peking, 

under General Tung Fu Siang . . . 30,000 
{c) Imperial troops under General Nieh, stationed 

at Lutai, Province Pechili .... 20,000 

(d) Manchu troops under the Tartar Generals Chi 

Yuan and Yung Lu, garrisoned in the 

Tartar City of Peking .... 10,000 

(e) Bannermen (Militia) under the Banner General 

Ko-Meng-O, stationed throughout the Pro- 



20,000 



2. Province of the Two Kwang: 

{a) European drilled soldiers, infantry and artillery 

(Chang Chi Tung's own troops) . . 5,000 

{&) Troops of the Foo-Tai (Governor of Kwang- 

tung), under Tung Au Pang at Canton . 4,000 

(c) Manchu troops under the Tartar General Wang 
Shing, garrisoned in the Tartar City of 

Canton 5,000 

{d) Bannermen (Militia) under Banner General 
Chi-Ko, stationed throughout the Two 

Kwang 1 5,000 

3. The other sixteen Provinces of the Empire : 

(a) Imperial troops averaging 10,000 . . 160,000 

{5) Manchu troops ,, 5,000 . . 80,000 

(c) Bannermen (Militia) „ 15,000 . . 240,000 



Total, 629,000 
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Li Hung Chang's army was said to be composed of — 

12 Infantry Regiments at three battalions of five com- 
panies of 200 rank and file 36,000 

10 Troops of Cavalry at 250 each 2,500 

21 Batteries of Artillery, as follows : — 

3 Mountain Batteries at 6 guns =18 guns, 
6 Horse Artillery at 4 ,, = 24 ,, 
12 Field Artillery at 4 ,, =48 ,, 

Total, 90 guns. 

At 15 men each it 350 

Army Service, Medical Service, etc 1 50 

Total, 40,000 

But in the case of the struggle with the Allies, " prompted 
by religious, fanatic, and anti -foreign sentiments, one may 
safely expect," said Lieutenant-Colonel W. de St. Paul-Seitz, 
" that every available Chinese subject will turn, if not into 
a soldier, anyhow into a more or less dangerous fighting 
individual, a unit in an untold multitude, undrilled, not 
uniformed, to a certain extent unreliable as far as staying 
powers go, but withal exceedingly useful in the capacity of 
gun-fodder and stop-gap." 



CHAPTER VI 



His Education, Examinations, and Literature 

The Spoken and Written Languages. — In the Book of 
Rites {1200 B.C.) it is stated that "villages had their schools 
and districts their academies." Whatever was the actual 
educational state of China two thousand years before King 
Alfred, the general devotion to letters in the Middle 
Kingdom three thousand years after that period is one of 
the wonders of the world. Nowhere else on earth does the 
literary man enjoy greater respect or exercise greater power. 
With few exceptions literary merit, and literary merit only, 
is the door to every official post from that of magistrate's 
clerk to Prime Minister. Nowhere does the fact that one 
man in a score can read intelligently possess greater signifi- 
cance. As the colloquial and written languages of China 
are different, the ability to read and understand what he 
reads means that he has practically acquired a second 
tongue. Nearly every Chinaman in the more civilised 
districts can read mechanically, that is, without grasping the 
significance of much of what he reads. The reason why 
the strange case may be met with of a man reading aloud — 
say to casual acquaintances on their request — ■ while his 
auditors have no more notion of whether the text conveys 
much to his mind (other than the sounds of the words) 
than an English schoolmaster could guess whether a new 
scholar who reads out twelve lines of Csesar fluently 
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enough will be able to translate them, is to be found in the 
simple fact that the Chinese language has no alphabet. 
Therefore, for all words there must be separate symbols. 
And as there are 30,000 words, the Chinese say that to 
learn to recognise the form and sound of the characters is 
a sufficiently difficult task for beginners, without burdening 
them with meanings. Hence a dominie, while his boys 
scrutinise the characters of the first lines of the Trimetrical 
Classic, reads them over, — "Jin chi tsu, sing pun shen; 
Sing siang kin, sih siang yuen," and they cry after him, — 
"Jin chi tsu, sing pun shen; Sing siang kin, sih siang 
yuen," again and again until their pronunciation is correct, 
when they are sent back to their seats to get the forms and 
sounds, not the meanings, by heart by repeating them aloud. 
Thus, if a youth's parents are too poor to keep him at 
school long, he may when he leaves be able to read his 
language well enough, but not have sufficient knowledge to 
understand more than a few words in a sentence. 1 

30,000 Characters and 500 Sounds. — As if 30,000 
characters were not enough, the Chinese have half a dozen 
different styles in which their language may be written. 
The difference between the six is greater than that which 
exists between, say, 

1. The hand in which a City lawyer writes to his friends, 

2. The hand in which his clerk engrosses deeds, 

3. The hand written in his children's copy-books, 

4. The capital letters, 

5. The small letters, and 

6. The italic letters of their " Readers." 

Turning to the spoken language of the Chinaman, the 

1 The system of learning Chinese by heart used to be ignorantly 
denounced, but Europeans who have begun the language or attacked a 
Western idiom in the same way acknowledge that it produces excellent 
results. 
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surprising discovery is made that while he has 30,000 
words in writing they are represented to the ear by only 
500 syllabic sounds. How then does a speaker make 
himself understood? In three ways, 

First, by putting with one word another of similar 
meaning and so definitely marking its significance. Thus 
an Englishman might conceivably say "gas-light" if his 
hearer were likely to think of "light" as a verb or 
adjective instead of as the blaze from the jet of a wall- 
bracket. 

Second, by using a classifying word. If a Chinaman 
said simply "yih taou" he might be understood to mean 
either a fringe, a small boot, or a knife. So, if he wishes 
to speak of a knife he uses with " yih taou M a classifying 
word. The classifier which goes with anything held by the 
hand is "pa," " to grasp with the hand/ 5 To say " knife," 
therefore, it is necessary to use the words H yih pa taou/* 
i.e. "a grasped knife." 

Third, by speaking a word in a particular tone, A 
Chinaman can express eight tones. As they belong to the 
words themselves they have nothing to do with accent : 
that is, whatever the mood of the speaker may be, they 
remain the same. 

The "even" tone (writes the Professor of Chinese at King's 
College of the four tones in general use) is simply the ordinary tone 
of voice; the "rising" tone gives to the voice somewhat of the effect 
of an interrogation ; the 11 departing n tone, of doubtful surprise ; and 
the u entering" tone of peremptory command* 

These may easily be illustrated by repeating the word 
** No M in the four different fashions indicated. Obviously, 
the only way in which a foreigner can learn these tones is 
by patiently listening to a Chinese teacher. They are 
used in all the languages of China, and while by employing 
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idioms, synonyms, and the classifiers before mentioned, a 
foreigner may sometimes make himself understood, the 
acquisition of the tones is really indispensable. Every 
traveller in China has stories, amusing and otherwise, 
of awkward mistakes made by the " outer barbarian " over 
the tones. One had a quarrel in an inn with a man 
because he thought he had called him "foreign devil" 
when he had really said something complimentary ; another 
was angered against a servant because when he* told him in 
reality to give him something to eat he expected him to get 
his camel ready. The Chinese themselves frequently pun 
by means of the tones. "Boxers" is a word which 
originated in this way, and many of the coloured caricatures 
of foreigners and their religious Head are based on the 
fact that "T'ienchu" (the Roman Catholic term for "Lord 
of Heaven") and "YangjSn" ("foreigners") may be so 
pronounced as to be interpreted "Heavenly Pig" and 
" Goat men." 

The Training of Children. — Education begins about ten. 
One of the many Chinese books of advice to parents 
recommends fathers to 

choose from among their concubines those who are fit for nurses, 
seeking such as are mild, indulgent, affectionate, benevolent, cheerful, 
kind, dignified, respectful and reserved, and careful in their 
conversation, and make them governesses over their children. When 
able to talk lads must be instructed to answer in a quick bold tone, 
and girls in a slow and gentle one. At seven, they should be taught 
to count and name the cardinal points ; but at this age should not be 
allowed to sit on the same mat nor eat from the same table. At eight, 
they must be taught to wait for their superiors, and prefer others to 
themselves. At ten, the boys must be sent to private tutors, and there 
remain studying writing and arithmetic, wearing plain apparel, learning 
to demean themselves in a manner becoming their age, and acting 
with sincerity of purpose. 

In their intercourse with their parents, says Wells 
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Williams, children axe "taught to attend to the minutest 
points of good breedmg t and are instructed in everything 
relating to their persona! appearance, making their toilet, 
saluting their parents, eating, visiting, and other acts of 
life," They are certainly remarkably well behaved. 

At School— On entering the schoolroom pupils bow to 
the tablet of Confucius and to their master* The first book 
put before them consists of rhymed three- word lines, 
the opening phrases of which have been translated as 
follows :— 

Men at their birth are by nature radically good ; 

In this all approximate, but in practice widely diverge. 

If not educated, the natural character is changed ; 

A course of education is made valuable by close attention. 

That boys should not learn is an improper thing ; 

For if they do not learn in youth, what will they do when old ? 

Lists of the numerical series follow, such as — 

There are three powers, — heaven, earth, and man. 
There are three lights, — the sun, moon, and stars. 
There are three bonds, — between prince and minister, justice ; 
Between father and son, affection ; between man and wife, con- 
cord. 

Then comes a catalogue of books to be studied, a 
summary of Chinese history, and a collection of illustrations 
of youthful diligence and the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. A few lines from the last-named read— 

Formerly Confucius had the young Hiang Toh for his teacher; 
And Chan, too, though high in office, studied assiduously. 
One copied lessons on reeds, another on slips of bamboo j 
To conquer sleep one suspended bis head by the hair from a beam. 
One read by the light of glow-worms, another by reflection from the 
snow ; 

These, though their families were poor, did not omit to study* 
6 
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Yung, when only eight years old, could recite the Odes ; 
And Pi, at the age of seven, understood the game of chess. 
The silkworm spins silk, the bee gathers honey; 
If men neglect to learn, they are inferior to brutes. 
He who learns in youth, and acts when of mature age, 
Extends his influence to the prince, benefits the people, 
Makes his name renowned, renders illustrious his parents, 
Reflects glory on his ancestors, and enriches posterity. 
Diligence has merit ; play yields no profit ; 
Be ever on your guard ! Rouse all your energies ! 

Letter, essay, and verse writing, and the Classics follow. 1 

The Education of Girls. — Except among the better 
classes, no education is given to girls comparable with that 
provided for boys, but clever women are not, and have not 
been, rare in China for all that. A former high official at 
Canton published a volume of his daughter's verses, and 
does not the horn-book of the Sung Dynasty, from which 
we have quoted, say ? — 

Tsai Wanki could play upon stringed instruments ; 

Sie* Tauwan, likewise, could sing and chant ; 

These two, though girls, were intelligent and well informed ; 

You, then, my boys, should be roused to diligence. 

A modern writer complains that girls " manage to pick up 
a smattering of the character so as to be able to read cheap 
novels." Cooking, embroidery, plain sewing, and the 
making of their tiny shoes ordinarily engage their attention. 

The Literary Degrees. — Many treatises have been 
published giving advice to those who, after instruction at 
the village or city schools, propose, instead of becoming 
traders, to enter themselves for the famous Civil Service ex- 
aminations (first established 1300 years ago). One such book 

1 At the foreign colleges at Peking and elsewhere, more or less under 
the auspices of the Chinese authorities, and at the schools in connection 
with the Arsenals, an education is given on European lines. 
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tells the student to aim as high as possible, always to have 
one or two good works lying at hand on his table, to 
keep a commonplace book, and to make a point during 
reading of getting rid of the distracting thoughts " which are 
about the dusty affairs of a vulgar world." There are three 
degrees, and many students keep trying unsuccessfully for 
them year after year until they are greyheaded. If a student 
in such a course of toil reaches a venerable age without 
passing— a father, son, and grandson have been noticed at 
the same examination — he receives the coveted degree 
Jwnoris causa from the Emperor, The subjects of examina- 
tion are Chinese History and Mathematics, on which 
questions have to be answered, and the Classics, which form 
the themes of essays and verses. Every petty district city 
has its examination hall, and there the candidates for the 
first degree of "Flowering Talent * or B.A. undergo their 
ordeal. About twenty students out of two thousand or 
more pass. These receive a certain kind of button for their 
hats, are entertained by the examining magistrate at a 
banquet, are no longer liable to corporal punishment at the 
hands of the Law, and are qualified to sit for the second 
degree. The M,A, examinations are held every three years 
in the capitals of the Provinces, and are presided over by 
scholars sent from Peking, At Wuchang and Nanking 
lately, 15,000 and r 8,000 students sat. Not quite one per 
cent, of the candidates get through the examination, which 
lasts three days* The successful students receive the 
style of " Promoted Man," wear a higher class button, are 
given a salute of cannon, are again banqueted, and put their 
title and the date of it on a sign over the door of their 
paternal abode* 

The Examinations at Peking* — The final examination 
is held at Peking in the presence of a Prince, and gives 
about 300 students, out of 6900, the title of "Entered 
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Scholar," or LL.D. All candidates — places for 10,000 
are prepared at the Peking "examination hall or rather 
encampment " — are searched on arrival for " cribs," etc., 
and men caught copying from one another receive 
humiliating punishments, are debarred from again com- 
peting, and bring down penalties on their parents. Each 
student, as in the Provincial city examinations, has to 
bring with him his food, bedding, and fuel, etc., and 
during the examination, which lasts a fortnight, is shut up 
in a cell just large enough to hold him. Frequently 
candidates die from the excitement and strain. Those 
who survive are eligible for high office. A few lower 
posts come in the way of the M.A.s, and occasionally of 
the B.A.s. A fourth and optional examination in the 
presence of the Emperor himself confers on a very small 
number of students the venerated rank of Hanlin scholar. 
The finest student of all is styled Laureate. In spite of 
the wholesale rejections of candidates, the number of 
Literati is in excess of the requirements of the Administra- 
tion, and constitutes — as we have found in India, where 
the warning cry of " over-education " has been raised after 
less than half a century of competitive examinations — a 
problem of considerable difficulty. "In the ink slab 
fields," say the peasants, referring to the literary man's 
sphere of labour, " there are no bad crops." The fact 
is that scholars who are unsuccessful in getting official 
posts or in attaching themselves in an irregular capacity 
to some mandarin, and have to become teachers, fre- 
quently earn no more than their food. The threadbare 
gown of the Chinese, as of the Western scholar, is 
proverbial. 

Advantages of the System. — A certain amount of 
copying, personation of inefficient scholars by qualified 
deputies, as well, perhaps, as bribery of officials, goes on 
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at some of the examinations ; but tremendous pains are 
taken by the authorities by means of guards, sealed doors, 
stamped paper, etc., to prevent misdoing; and when all 
allowances are made for fraud, undue influence and favour- 
itism, most of those who pass may be considered to be 
men of more than ordinary calibre, with a considerable 
knowledge of the highest Chinese literature and philosophy, 
an acquaintance with the national history, trained memories, 
habits of perseverance, and an ability to express themselves 
elegantly. The shortcomings of the system are obvious, 
and have been often insisted upon. Its advantages, from 
the Chinese point of view, are many, and have been pointed 
out by competent foreign authorities such, for example, as 
Dr. Martin, of Peking, who argues :— 

1, That the system serves the State as a safety valve, providing a 
career for ambitious spirits. 

2, That it is a counterpoise to the power of an absolute monarch : 
without it the great offices would be filled by hereditary noble?, and the 
minor ones by Imperial favourites. It is democratic. Every youth is 
taught the line declaring that 11 the General and the Prime Minister 
are not bom to office." 1 

3, That it gives the Government a hold on the educated gentry, and 
binds these to the support of existing institutions. M In districts where 
the people have distinguished themselves by zeal in the Imperial cause, 
the only recompense they crave is a slight addition to the numbers on 
the competitive list." 

Another writer long resident in China lays stress on the 
fact that 

a share in the government is bestowed as a right on those who are 
fitted for it by an education which, though not on a par with a modem 
Western course of study, is by no means to be despised when compared 
with that in vogue in Europe a few centuries since. 



1 In the "Sian Ilioh," or "Instructor of Youth/* it is stated that 
men may serve their Prince ' f if he maintains the reign of reason, other- 
wise not." 
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With all its faults, says a recent traveller, 

there is no education, unless it might be one strictly Biblical, which 
furnishes the memory with so much wisdom for common life, and so 
many noble moral maxims. National feeling is [fostered by the fact 
that the noble truths and examples impressed on the mind of the 
student are not of foreign origin, but have originated within the 
frontiers of the Middle Kingdom. 

Western Science. — It is obvious of course that 

if (as Dr. Martin says in his " Hanlin Papers ") the examiners were 
scientific men, and if scientific subjects were made sufficiently prominent 
in these higher examination, millions of aspiring students would soon 
become as earnest in the pursuit of modem science as they now are in 
the study of their ancient classics. 

When, however, we are inclined to speak harshly of the 
Chinese for their reluctance to alter the subject matter of 
their examinations, it is well that we should remember not 
only that their relations with Europeans hitherto have 
hardly been such as to predispose them to a study of " the 
best that has been thought and said " in the Western world, 1 
but that their classics have a claim upon and an authority 
for them the weight of which it is scarcely possible for a 
foreigner to realise, and that, after all, it is not so long since 
the battle for Science as against the Classics — in this case 
not of home but of foreign origin — was fought in our own 

1 " The few chances the Chinese have had of assistance from the West, 
when once appreciated (for the Chinese, unlike the Japanese, are slow 
in accepting what is offered to them until fully proved and approved 
of), have been accepted and made good use of, as in the case of a 
knowledge of Sanscrit introduced by the Buddhist priests, and more 
lately in the introduction of Western knowledge and science, which no 
doubt is destined eventually to exercise a wonderful effect." — Things 
Chinese, 

Not long ago a Chinese boy in attendance at the leading school in 
Melbourne beat every lad in the senior class, and came out first in 
Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, English Literature, in fact in every 
subject in the curriculum ! 
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Universities and Public Schools ! The attitude of the people 
of the Middle Kingdom towards Western criticism of their 
methods is admirably summed up in the closing chapter of 
the History of ike Intellectual Development of Europe, 

What is it (Dr. Draper asks) that insures the well' being, the 
prosperity of more than a fourth of the human race on a surface not by 
any means the size of Europe? Not geographical position; for, though 
the country may in former ages have been safe on the East by reason 
of the sea, it has been invaded and conquered from the West. Not a 
docility j want of spirit, or submissiveness of the people, for there have 
been bloody insurrections. The Chinese Empire extends through 
twenty degrees of latitude. Hence there must be great differences in 
the types of men inhabiting it. But the principle that lies at the basis 
of its political system has confronted successfully all these human 
varieties, and has outlived all revolutions. 

The organisation of the national intellect is that principle. It is 
intended that every Chinese shall know how to read and write* The 
way to public advancement is open to all. Merit, real or supposed, is 
the only passport to office. Its degree determines exclusively social 
rank. One method through which the result is aimed at is imperfect, 
and, consequently, an absolute coincidence between the system and the 
tendency is not attained, but the stability ensured by the approximation 
is very striking. To the practical eye of Europe a political system 
founded on a literary basis appears to be an absurdity. But we must 
look with respect on anything that one- fourth of mankind have concluded 
it best to do t especially since they have consistently adhered to their 
determination for several thousand years- . * . 

The want of a clear understanding of our relative position vitiates all 
our dealings with that ancient Empire. The Chinese has heard of our 
intolerance toward those who differ in ideas from us, of our worship of 
wealth, and the honour we pay to birth ; he has beard that we some- 
times commit political power to men who are so little above the animals 
that they can neither read nor write ; that we hold military success in 
esteem, and regard the profession of arms as the only suitable occupa- 
tion for a gentleman. It is so long since his ancestors thought and 
acted in that manner that he justifies himself In regarding us as having 
scarcely yet emerged from the barbarian stage. On our side, we 
cherish the delusion that we shall, by precept or by force, convert him 
to our modes of thought, religious or political, and that we can infuse 
into his stagnating veins a portion of out enterprise. 
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Well might the same writer, in contemplating the half- 
views and bat-like views which disgrace so many works on 
the Land of Han, declare that "a trustworthy account of 
the present condition of China would be a valuable gift to 
philosophy, and also to statesmanship.'* 

The Sale of Books. — China, as Sir W. Medhurst said, is 
"essentially a reading country." 1 Centuries before Sir 
Anthony Absolute denounced circulating libraries to Mrs. 
Malaprop as "evergreen trees of diabolical knowledge," 
they had been firmly established in the Middle Kingdom, 
and nowadays they may be noticed being carried from door 
to door on wheeled stands. The streets are also full of 
book hawkers and booksellers* shops* The standard 
Chinese dictionary, in 21 volumes octavo, and all the Nine 
Classics in addition, may be bought for about a guinea, 
while a well-known historical novel — entertaining though in 
2 1 volumes duodecimo — costs only 3s, 6d. Tiny 11 sleeve " 
editions of 24 and 32 mos, of favourite authors, corre- 
sponding with our " pocket *' editions, are readily procurable* 
No censorship over literary men and newspaper writers, 
except a prohibition, which is not enforced, against 
writing about the present Dynasty, exists; and, like the 
Dutch, the Chinese do not believe that the interest of the 
public is consulted by the enactment of a copyright law. 
Illustrations in colours or black and white have always 
been a feature of books in China, The monumental works 
on botany and topography, for example, abound in valuable 
pictures, drawings, and maps. 

Libraries, — The public and private (but freely opened) 
libraries of China and her Encyclopaedias have long been 

1 M Frequently on entering a Canton shop, you will find its owner 
with a book in one hand, and a pipe or fan in the other, and wholly 
absorbed in his studies,"— Th r<nigh China with a Camera, by John 
Thomson. 
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famous. Some notion of the literary wealth of the nation 
may be derived from the fact that tens of thousands of 
volumes figure in the Index Expurgatorius alone. The 
size of the Imperial Encyclopedias has been noted in an 
earlier chapter. A well-known collection of belles tettres, 
of the " Half Hours with the Best Authors * stamp, ex- 
tended to 1000 volumes. The descriptive catalogue of the 
Imperial Library of the present Dynasty, pronounced to be 
" one of the finest specimens of bibliography possessed by 
this or perhaps any other nation," is in 400 books. Every 
Dynasty has the history of its time written, but* as has been 
already mentioned, it is kept secret until the Imperial House 
concerned has passed away, and so constitutes a kind of 
memento mori for the Rulers in whose reign it is written. 
The work embraces Imperial Records, Arts and Sciences, 
and Biography ; and in the case of the existing House has 
extended to more than 3009 books, the production of a 
score of authors. 

The Classics. — At the head of the Literature of China are 
the " Nine Classics." They are — the Book of Changes, the 
Book of Historical Documents, the Book of Poetry, the 
Book of Rites, and the Spring and Autumn Annals (the 
compilation or editing of which is attributed to Confucius), 
the Digested Conversations of Confucius, or Confucian 
Analects, the Great Learning (by a disciple of the Sage), 
the Doctrine of the Mean (supposed to be the work of a 
grandson of Confucius), and the works of Mend us ; but the 
last but two are also included in the Book of Rites. It has 
been pointed out that the works enumerated could be 
printed in " seven slim octavo volumes," In the course 
of centuries, however, they have been walled round by 
accumulations of commentary corresponding in some degree 
with the masses of theological literature erected upon our 
own Old and New Testaments. 
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Science and Poetry. — After the Classics come Historical 
and Topographical Works. In the matter of topographical 
literature, it has been justly said that no nation has eclipsed 
China " for extent and systematic comprehensiveness." No 
town is without its exhaustive local, historical, and topo- 
graphical work. That of Soochow, for instance, is in forty 
volumes. The next great division in the national Literature 
consists of works on Religion, the Arts, and the Sciences. 
A book on Mathematics dating from the Chow Dynasty, or 
more than a thousand years back, treats of plane mensura- 
tion, proportion, evolution, mensuration of solids, surplus 
and deficit, equations and trigonometry. The Drama and 
Essays also bulk largely on the shelves of Chinese libraries. 

However the Chinese may differ from Western nations in matters of 
mere convention (writes Dr. Wylie), the fact that they have methodical 
treatises, of more than iooo years standing, on Painting, Writing, 
Music, Engraving, Archery, Drawing, and kindred subjects, ought 
surely to secure a candid examination of the state of such matters 
among them, before subjecting them to an indiscriminate condemnation. 

" Untold treasures," says one writer on Chinese Literature, 
" lie hidden in its rich lodes." " Chinese poets," another 
declares, " manifested a passionate love of nature a thousand 
years before Scott or Wordsworth." No one who has read 
in a translation the beautiful and touching poem entitled 
"Chang Liang's Flute" will readily forget the impression 
produced by it. But, as Mr. Dyer Ball says, a great deal 
must be lost by not being able to read the Chinese authors 
in the original. Still even in translation passages may be 
recognised " instinct with true poetic genius — glowing with 
the deep feeling caught from a communion with the 
hills and mountains, rivers, streams and babbling brooks, 
woods and forests, sunshine and storm, in solitudes away 
from the busy haunts of men." 
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His Characteristics 

In much talk about Open Doors and Spheres of Influence, in much 
greed for ourselves, and in much interest in the undignified scramble 
for concessions in which we have been lately taking our share at 
Peking, there is a risk of our coming to think only of markets, terri- 
tory, and railroads, and of ignoring the men who, for two thousand 
years, have been making China worth scrambling for. It may be 
that we go forward with a light heart, not hesitating, for the sake 
of commercial advantage, to break up in the case of a fourth of the 
human race the most ancient of earth's existing civilisations without 
giving any equivalent. — The Yangtsze Valley and Beyond^ by Mrs. 
Bishop. 

The Varieties of "Chinaman." — The perceptive powers 
of the new-comer to the Far East who complains that one 
Chinaman is in appearance very like another must be 
limited, for every photograph of a group of Chinese, young 
or old, shows a well-marked individuality in the faces of 
most of them. 1 Still, all Chinamen have queues, or to ! 
use our elegant alternative expression for the French 
word, pigtails, and all Chinamen have black eyes and 
lank black hair, and sallow (but not " yellow ") faces. 2 To 

1 As a matter of fact, Chinamen are often heard to say that Europeans 
all look alike. 

* Therefore the blue-eyed, fair and occasionally red-haired European 
seems an uncanny creature, a very " foreign devil," to him. 
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complete the picture, it may be mentioned that whiskers 
are a rarity, that beards and moustaches are always 
scanty, that many Chinese are clean-shaven until middle 
age, and that the stature of men is about that of the 
average European. The Manchus, who are so very much 
inferior numerically to the subject race, have more beard 
and somewhat fairer complexions than the Chinese; 
and often seem bigger and occasionally more intellectual 
men. But their position in China has had an enervat- 
ing effect upon them as a race, and they are little more 
than nominal masters of the Empire. Such of their num- 
bers as follow the military calling are often fine fellows; 
and it is a good point in the people as a whole that 
their women do not have their feet bound as is the custom 
among the Chinese. The absorption of Manchuria by 
Russia is likely further to weaken the hold on China pos- 
sessed by the Manchus, who, some years ago, were 
estimated not to number more than five millions. The 
third branch into which the people of China are divided is 
composed of the "jolly, round-faced, ruddy-cheeked, slack, 
easy-going Mongols." These pastoralists, who differ from 
the Chinese in eating mutton instead of pork and in 
using butter, are every year being pushed farther back 
into their wilds by the industrious Chinese. Some^ author- 
ities have asserted that both Manchus and Mongols 
show a greater willingness to listen to missionaries than 
the Chinese. A fourth section of the population is com- 
posed of several millions of still only half - conquered 
Aborigines. Their physiognomies, which would differen- 
tiate their possessors from the Chinese, Mongols, apd 
Manchus, if their warlike character, resolute hold on their 
mountains (some of them even possess Chinese slaves !), 
and, in some cases, "most peculiar caligraphy," — which 
" presents no point of resemblance to the Chinese language 
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or any other that one is familiar with," — did not do so 
clearly enough. 1 

The Social Scale. — The aristocracy of China, as has been 
seen, is the Lettered Class, After it come the Tillers of 
the Soil, Mechanics, and Merchants, Chinese respect for 
agriculture, the occupation of the largest section of the 
population, is illustrated by the fact that every Spring 
the Emperor turns a furrow and the Empress gathers 
mulberry leaves for silkworms. It is certainly remarkable 
that a nation of born traders should rank merchants last 
in the social scale, but, then, literary men had the framing 
of the Code, and have they not, all the world over, always 
looked down on "trade"? The official attitude towards 
commerce possibly has something to do with the con- 
tempt entertained for Europeans whose chief thought, it 
seems to the Chinese, is of " trade." We must, indeed, 
be barbarians, they argue, for the majority of us cannot 

1 The population of China is given as follows in the Statesman* s 
Year Book : — 





Square Miles, 


Population. 


Eighteen Provinces (China Proper) , 


1,336,841 


386,000,000 


Dependencies— Manchuria . 




7,500,000 


Mongolia 


1 ,288,000 


2,000,000 


Tibet , 


651,000 


6,000,000 


Jungaria 


147,950 


600,000 


East Turkestan . 


43 1 , 800 


580,000 




4,218,401 


402,680,000 



With these figures it may be of interest to compare the following 
returns of population 

Great Britain , , *jo, 188,927 Italy , . . 31,667,946 
Russia . . t 128,932,173 United States . 74,389,000 
Germany , ■ 52,279,900 Japan * . . 42,708,264 

France , . . 38,517,975 

408,684,185 
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learn to speak Chinese, but are content with the despised 
jargon known as Pidgin English ! 

Slaves. — There is of course no Caste in China, but on 
a small scale a mild kind of slavery exists. The slave 
population is chiefly composed of women who have been 
sold as children by their parents owing to poverty, pesti- 
lence, famine, or other reasons. A few have been kid- 
napped. Men occasionally sell their wives to clear off 
their debts or to secure money for opium, and sometimes 
dispose even of themselves to get out of the clutches of 
a creditor. Some slaves are descendants of prisoners taken 
in war. Many years ago, also, a certain number of negro 
slaves were imported into the country, but both these 
last-named classes are now almost extinct. Slave girl s 
are usually well treated, live with oth er s_ervants in great 
"ttoitt arity^with their mistresses, and_rank as inferior wives 
if they should bear chil dren to their mas ters. The necessity 
W~having a son to perform his funeral rites frequently 
induces a man whose spouse has failed to give him a 
male child to buy the daughter of poor parents as a 
concubine or secondary wife. The alternative of adopting 
a nephew or the son of a stranger often commends itself, 
however. 

The "Chinese People." — The task of trying to give, 
within a limited space, a clear and comprehensive picture 
of the people of China in their daily life, such as shall 
convey a trustworthy impression of their mind and character, 
is exceedingly difficult. At the outset we are confronted 
with the fact that the convenient phrase, "the Chinese 
people," is, strictly speaking, a misnomer. Just as all 
Germans are not Prussians, so all the people of China are 
not Chinese. Undoubtedly, however, " China salts all the 
seas that flow into it." Various invaders have conquered 
China, but the Chinese are more than conquerors. 
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Manchus and Mongols have come, but China is still 
practically Chinese, The other races which once marched 
triumphantly into China may be compared with a small 
stream of purple water which rushed from a mil! amid 
loud splashing into a deep river. At first, when the blood 
colour was widespread, it seemed to some as if the river 
could never be itself again. Very soon, however, the 
impression made by the foreign liquid on the surface was 
seen to be less vivid. Before long it became indistinct; 
and it was realised that the intruding rivulet was small 
after all compared with the great stream to which it had 
played tributary* But different languages and customs, and 
immense distances, operating through long periods of time, 
have had effects which conquest has failed to produce. It 
is not alone in his fairer skin and greater height that the 
Northern Chinaman, for instance, contrasts with his com- 
patriot of the South. Again, in the single Province of Kwang- 
tung, as Professor Ratzel notes, the people may be properly 
described as belonging to three separate stocks of Chinese. 

The Barrier between West and East. — The second 
difficulty is to be found in the fact that the Chinese are 
more foreign to us than any other nation. Much of what 
passed for accurate knowledge of South Africa has been 
proved by the Boer War to have been absolutely untrust- 
worthy. And this though shelf-fuls of books had been 
written about the country by people who had some claim to 
be heard, though thousands of intelligent Britons had 
been in South Africa, and though the people of whom it 
was desired to form an opinion were white men, speaking 
in most cases our language or an idiom related to our own. 
China is many times greater and more difficult to travel 
in than South Africa, and it lies at the opposite side of the 
globe. The people are not white but 11 yellow," and they 
speak not one language or dialect but three hundred, the 
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acquirement of one of which seems more laborious to a 
European than the learning of any Western tongue. Very 
few Occidentals accordingly speak Chinese, at any rate 
well. Comparatively few Europeans, when all is said and 
done, have even lived in China. (The foreign population, 
including a large proportion of Japanese and Indians, was not 
last year more than 1 7,000.) Distance, race, and language 
are not the only barriers between Europeans and Chinese. 
Training, prejudices, and beliefs, which are the growth of 
ages of rigorous separation, have to be reckoned with. 
Then there is the Chinese feeling of superiority on learning 
that Englishmen were naked savages at a time when they 
were a cultivated race. It is naturally displayed, and, by 
those whom the Chinese are inclined to regard as inferiors, 
as naturally resented. " Put yourself in his place 99 seems 
often a hard saying until middle age be reached, and most 
of the Europeans in China are young men. On the side of 
the Chinese, it is not easy for them to obtain from what 
they see in the Open Ports more than half-views of our 
Civilisation. On our side, again, though not a few 
Western books on China (Wells Williams's and Richtho- 
fen's, for example) are of a high class, they are large and 
expensive and little read. Many of the volumes which 
have influenced opinion here are the work of passing 
travellers, and are marred by prejudice, a limited range of 
information, and a lack of the quality of sympathetic 
imagination. Not only the best energies of a lifetime, but 
an exceptional mental and moral equipment will be 
required by the writer who shall one day attempt the great 
task of breaking down the barrier which stands between the 
Far East and the Far West At the present time we really 
know very little which we are sure is perfectly accurate about 
China. All things considered, the wonder perhaps is that 
we know so much ! 
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"Brilliant Antithetical Analysis." — If any man could 
be expected to have sound knowledge of the Middle 
Kingdom it is Sir Robert Hart, who has been her trusted 
servant since his twenties, — but a few years ago he said to 
the Marquis Ito— 

China is indeed a difficult country. A year or two ago I thought I 
knew something about her affairs, and I ventured to commit my views 
to writing. But to -day I seem to have lost all knowledge. If you 
asked me to write even three or four pages about China, I should be 
puzzled to do so. There is only one thing that I have learned. In 
my country the rule is " Break, but never bend," In China the rule is, 
" Bend, but never break," 

That is good so far as it goes, but it does not go very far. 
The question is, however, whether, in the present state of 
our knowledge, much can be written that would go very far. 
One is reminded of what the excellent Special Correspondent 
of the Times with Lord Elgin said in one of his communi- 
cations — 

I have introduced no elaborate essay upon Chinese character (he 
wrote). The truth is I have written several very fine characters for 
the whole Chinese race, but having the people under my eye they 
were always saying something or doing something which rubbed so 
rudely against my hypothesis, that in the interests of truth I burnt 
several letters. The most eminent and candid sinologues 1 agree with 
me as to the impossibility of a Western mind forming a conception of 
Chinese character as a whole. These difficulties , hmuever y occur only 
to those who know the Chinese practically : a smart writer^ entirely 
ignorant of his subject \ might readily strike off a brilliant antithetical 
analysis > which should leave nothing to be desired but truth* 



1 Sinologue,— From Sinim > old name for China or Chinese, and 
logos. A scientific student of the Chinese or their language, literature, 
or history. In the twelfth verse of the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah we 
read a "Behold these shall come from far; and lo, these from the 
north and from the west ; and these from the land of Sinim. M The 
Book of Isaiah was written between 770 B,c. and 530 B.C 
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Books on China abound to this day in "brilliant 
antithetical analysis." Nothing is easier to write — or safer, 
for who is to call the author's assumptions in question ? 

Topsyturvydom. — One well - known saying about the 
Chinaman is that if you want to discover the attitude he 
will assume on any particular occasion, you have simply to 
rind out how an Englishman would act in exactly the same 
circumstances — and then decide with confidence that the 
" heathen " will do the exact opposite ! Now in support of 
such a dictum, a certain array of evidence can be produced. 

A Chinaman's Christian name comes after not before " his honoured 

family name." 
He shakes his own hands instead of his friend's. 
He puts on his hat in salutation when we take it off. 
He feels it unmannerly to look a superior in the face, and takes 

off his spectacles in his presence. 
He deems it polite to ask a casual caller's age and income. 1 
His long nails are not a sign of dirtiness but of respectability. 
His left hand is the place of honour. 

He does not consider it clumsy, but courteous, to take both hands 

to offer a cup of tea. 
He rides with his heels instead of his toes in the stirrups. 
His visiting card is eight and sometimes thirty inches long. 
He keeps out of step in walking with others. 
He carries a pig instead of driving him. 

His compass points south, and he speaks of west-north instead of 

north-west. 
He says sixths-four instead of four-sixths. 
He whitens instead of blackens his shoes. 

He carries a fan even if he is a soldier on active service, or if he is 

going to his execution. 
His women-folk are often seen in trousers accompanied by men 

in gowns. 



1 Even the M.P. author of a recent book on China does not seem to 
know this. Li Hung Chang, he writes, " asked me a great many 
questions, some of them of an almost impertinently inquisitive 
character." 
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He prefers a wooden rather than a feather pillow. 

He often throws away the fruit of the melon and eats the seeds. 

He laughs (to deceive evil spirits) on receiving bad news, and 

his daughters loudly lament on the eve of their weddings. 
His favourite present to a parent is a coffin. 
His merits often bring a title not to himself but to bis ancestors. 

Nevertheless it is probably correct to say, that the 
mistakes we have made in the Middle Kingdom and our 
errors in judging the Chinese are due quite as much to 
neglecting to ask ourselves how we should act if we were 
in their place as in failing to make sufficient allowances for 
possible topsyturviness. 

The Chinaman as Ooloniat.— In one respect the China- 
man is very like ourselves. He goes all over the world and 
makes himself at home everywhere. 

Like the Briton (says Mr- Dyer Ball) he looks forward, after making 
his pile, to return to his home to spend the remainder of his days in ease 
and comfort ; and again, like the Briton, the countries he blesses by 
his presence owe, in some cases, their salvation, and in others incalcul- 
able benefits to him. 

In Canada, the United States, South America, and 
Australia, despite all that is said to the contrary, the large 
Chinese populations perform services which would only be 
appreciated at their true value if they were suddenly to 
take their departure. Throughout the Pacific and in the 
British and Dutch East Indies the energy of the Chinese is 
proverbial, while the future of Burmah and Siam is in the 
hands of the same race, so indolent and happy-go-lucky are 
the natives* 

The Good Points of the Chinaman. — As to the character 
of the Chinese people as a whole one cannot perhaps do 
better than bring together the opinions expressed by 
half a dozen representative authorities at various periods 
during the past fifty years. 
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In the Chinese character (says the author of The Middle Kingdom, 
the two thick volumes of which are quarries to which most writers on 
China have resorted for material for half a century) are elements which 
in due time must lift China out of the terribly backward position into 
which she has fallen. 

Respect for parents and elders, obedience to law, dhastity, kindness, 
economy, 1 prudence, and self-possession (wrote Mr. Lay, English head 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs) are the never-failing themes for 
remark and illustration. 

I believe the Chinese people to possess all the mental and physical 
qualities required for national greatness (said Lord Wolseley in 1895). 

China (wrote Sir Thomas Wade, ex- Ambassador at Peking, not long 
ago) is possessed of many of the solid moral qualities that Japan seems 
wholly to lack. The Chinese are a more dignified and thoughtful race. 
They have more real gravity, and, I should say, a higher sense of moral 
duty. Though not possessed of our ideas of chivalry, they have a far 
greater respect for women than the Japanese. They seem purer in 
their lives and talk. 

I have left the country with the conviction {Dr. Rennie, a dis- 
tinguished foreign resident in Peking declared) that the Chinese nation as 
a whole is a much less vicious one than, as a consequence of opinions 
formed from a limited and unfair field of observation, it has been 
customary to represent it ; further, that the lower orders of the people 
generally are better conducted, more sober and industrious, and, taken 
altogether, intellectually superior to the corresponding class of our own 
countrymen. 2 

The human product of Chinese civilisation, religion, and govern- 
ment (says Mrs. Bishop, whose knowledge of Eastern peoples is 
unrivalled) is the greatest of all enigmas. At once conservative and 
adaptable, the most local of peasants in his attachments, and the most 
cosmopolitan and successful of emigrants — sober, industrious, thrifty, 



1 In 1790 the then Emperor called upon the people of China to 
" economise the gifts of Heaven, lest ere long the people exceed the 
means of subsistence." 

2 " Because the Celestials think and act differently from ourselves, 
travellers have always considered them as an inferior race, refusing to 
admit that some of their ideas and customs are quite as good as ours, 
and that the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire would frequently lose 
much by changing their habits for those of which we are so proud." — 
M. Francis Mury in the Revue des Revues for July. 
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orderly, peaceable, indifferent to personal comfort, possessing great 
physical vitality, cheerful, contented, persevering — his filial piety, 
tenacity, resourcefulness, power of combination, and respect for law 
and literature, place him in the van of Asiatic nations. 

Hie Weak Points : (1) Absence of Straightforwardness, 

— So much for the good points of the Chinaman. What 
are his weak ones ? And when they are stated, what may 
be said in common fairness in his defence? It cannot 
be possible to indict a whole nation. Seeing that after 
intercourse between France and England, less than thirty 
miles apart, has existed for so many years, French im- 
pressions of this country or English impressions of our 
neighbours, written in good faith, are seldom published 
which do not, according to the Press of the two nations, 
contain gross misconceptions,* — that many Frenchmen are 
convinced that Englishmen sell their wives at Smilhfield 
and not a few Britons imagine that stewed frogs are a 
regular dish in Gallic households, — it is surely not improb- 
able that some of our notions of the Chinese may be 
founded on an imperfect acquaintance with their character 
and habits. A common charge against the Chinaman is that 
" the truth is not in him/ 1 It is, no doubt, built upon two 
facts. There is, first, the undoubted " evasiveness " or worse 
of the East where no harm is thought to come of carrying 
the limits of permissible fibbing a little beyond the recognised 
Western standard, as reflected in our servants' fiction of" Not 
at home to-day, sir," 1 in such sayings as "A diplomatist is 
a man sent abroad to lie on behalf of his country " and 
"There are lies, damned lies and affidavits," and in the 
perjury daily committed in our law courts in self-interest, 
self-defence, or to help friends. The second fact is that the 

1 Curiously enough, in this matter the Chinese are perfectly truthful. 
The Chinese servant does not say "Not at home," but that he has 
been instructed to *'stay the gentleman's approach.'* 
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desire to be polite 1 and not to offend — which makes a High- 
land or an Irish peasant at one end of the world and a Kaffir 
at the other, hesitate to give an answer to a stranger which 
may be displeasing, and is a marked characteristic of the 
Chinaman, who, when the worst has been said of his faults, 
is surely one of the most peace-loving creatures on earth — 

compels him (as has been said of the Japanese) to hide a disagreeable 
truth or to express it in very indirect language. His native tongue, 
with its elaborate impersonal forms of address and even of command, 
reflects the whole social sentiments of the people. It abounds in nega- 
tions, in honorifics to the person addressed, in deprecatory phrases 
concerning self, or self s belongings. 2 

As to the honesty of the Chinese in their business 
dealings there can be no question. They have been praised 
again and again— often at the expense of the Japanese — for 
their commercial integrity. Mrs. Bishop doubts "whether 
any other Oriental race runs so straight." 

1 " There is more polish and outward politeness among them than is 
common with English or Americans. The suavity of manner and 
urbanity with which common street coolies and even the beggars 
address one another is most noticeable, and the graciousness with 
which the boatwomen accost each other, when shouting orders and 
requests to different craft in the intricate navigation of the crowded 
rivers, is most pleasant to hear." — Things Chinese. 

" Whether in the crowded and narrow thoroughfares, the village green, 
the bustling market, the jostling ferry, or the thronged procession, 
good humour and courtesy are observable." — The Middle Kingdom. 

2 The literal translation of " I am much obliged for your visit, and 
hope you enjoy good health" is " How presume to receive the trouble of 
your honourable footsteps ; is the person in the chariot well ? " "Is your 
father well " is " Does the honourable great man enjoy happiness ? " A 
man speaks of another man's wife as "the honourable lady" or "your 
favoured one " but refers to his own as " the mean one of the inner apart- 
ments." To the question, "How many worthy young gentlemen 
{i.e. sons) have you ?" a father will answer, " I am unfortunate in having 
had but one boy," literally, " My fate is niggardly, and I have only one 
little bug." 
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For the last twenty-five years (said a Shanghai bank manager in a 
public speech not long ago) the bank has been doing a very large 
business with the Chinese at Shanghai, amounting to hundreds of 
millions of taels, and we have never yet met with a defaulting 
Chinaman. 

But as Lord Charles Beresford says, "The integrity of 
their merchants is known to every banker and trader in the 
East, and their word is as good as their bond." With 
regard to the relations of Chinamen with one another, 

no debt is ever carried over New Year if it can be avoided by any 
sacrifice, without either an actual settlement or an arrangement 
regarded as satisfactory by the creditor. To do otherwise would be to 
secure a blasted reputation. 

(2) Physical Weakness, — To the charge that the China- 
man is an ingrate who does not respond to kindness it is 
enough perhaps to quote the speech of a Chinese who 
said — "It does not follow that, because the Chinaman 
does not exhibit gratitude, he does not feel it. When the 
dumb man swallows a toothy he does not say much about 
it, but it is all inside." It has also been stated that the 
Chinese are "poor creatures who are weak in body and 
brain/ 1 "filthy in their food/' and " opium-smokers," 

A<= to lack of strength. Dr. Morrison, who, as a medical 
man, knew what he was writing about, says — 

I have seen men ambling along the road under loads that a strong 
Englishman could with difficulty raise from the ground. The common 
fast- travel ling coolie of Sze Chuan contracts to carry 1 70 pounds forty 
miles a day over difficult country. Eaber has often seen coolies with 
more than 400 pounds on their barks. The coolies engaged in carry- 
ing compressed tea into Tibet travel over mountain passes 7000 feet 
above their starting - place, yet there are those among ihem, says 
Richthofen, who carry 432 pounds. 

The feats not only of strength but of skill and daring of 
the lc trackers " who haul the junks through the rapids of 
the Upper Yangtsze to the wonder of every foreign beholder 
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might also be cited ; but here is the testimony of a China- 
man to the physical endowment of his race : — 

Experience proves (the Chinese Minister in Washington writes) 
that the Chinese as all-round labourers can easily distance all com- 
petitors. Industrious, intelligent, and orderly, they can work under 
conditions that would kill a man of a less hardy race; in heat that 
would suit a salamander or in cold that would please a polar bear, 
sustaining their energies through long hours of unremitting toil with 
only a few bowls of rice. 

Turning to work above the level of the day labourer, 

in the higher branches of mechanical skill, such, for instance, as gold, 
silver, and ivory work (says Professor Douglas), Chinamen excel, and 
they are exceptionally proficient in the manufacture of bronzes, bells, 
lacquer ware, and cloisonne^ With the appliances at their command, 
their skill in casting bells of great size and sonorousness is little short 
of marvellous. The famous bell at Peking weighs 120,000 pounds, 
and is one of five of the same weight, cast 1 403-1 425. 

(3) Queer Food. — In the matter of food, there is about as 
much resemblance between the " Chinese menus " of the 
magazine articles and the ordinary fare of the average China- 
man, even of the best class, as there is between, say, a 
Lord Mayor's banquet and a British business man's dinner 
en famiUe. Bird's -nest soup is as uncommon and as 
expensive as good turtle soup. As to dogs, on the flesh 
of which, according to the popular notion, Chinese live, 
they bulk no more largely in the diet of the people of 
the Middle Kingdom than do cats — which may certainly 
be bought ready skinned at the Antwerp rabbit shops — 
or horses, frogs, and snails — some of which undoubtedly 
pass through the hands of Gallic chefs — in the staple 
food of Belgium and France. The Chinese prefer 
eggs a little "gone," and have some dishes which are 
not always palatable to Europeans; but on the other 
hand the English taste for "high" game shocks our 
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"heathen " friends, while our fondness for butter and 
cheese is considered by them a mark of our depravity. 
As cooks the Chinese rival the French in skill, and have 
brought a larger variety of vegetables into requisition than 
we have. 

Of opium-smoking (see for statistics, etc*, the Chapter 
entitled u Foreign Smoke in the light of the history of 
our relations with the drug, no less than the prevalence of 
drunkenness in our own country, — more than 300,000 arrests 
for insobriety are made in Great Britain and Ireland every 
year, — does it become us to say very much ? 

(4) Pootbinding.— The two Chinese domestic matters 
which English folk speak of most are probably Footbinding 
and Infanticide- In regard to the former, it is happily the 
case that a "Natural Feet Society" ("Tien Tsu Hui *) is 
making considerable progress. The object of footbinding 
has not been quite understood in the West, The Chinese 
mother is not indifferent to the suffering inflicted on her 
daughters, but she says it is "easier to bear the cries of the 
girl when young than to endure her curses when she grew 
up, and would say, 'Why did you not bind my feet so that 
I could get a husband ? J }i 

What is the use of binding the feet ? (asks a Chinese Correspondent 
of a Shanghai paper). Its purpose is the same as " waist-tightening " 
amongst the European ladies. Do you tighten the waist for comfort ? 
No. Is it to make one look taller or shorter? No, Then what is it 
for ? It is for beauty. It is to catch the eyes of men. So is foot- 
binding. They are both for the benefit of men. Footbinding does not 
do as much harm as waist-tightening. The former only crushes the 
metatarsal bones (very painful), which cannot be so injurious to the 
body as the latter, which displaces the vital organs so that they cannot 
perform their proper functions. I have heard of people who have met 
their deaths by waist -tightening, but not by footbinding. 

The same writer makes a practical suggestion for dealing 
with what he admits to be a bad national custom. It is 
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that the Tien Tsu Hui should get a number of Chinese 
youths to form a society whose members are indisposed to 
marry girls with "golden lilies," as the cramped feet are 
called. At present, the possession of natural feet ordinarily 
denotes a boatwoman, a slave girl, or a person of easy 
virtue. 

(5) Infanticide. — It is a mistake to assume that Chinese 
mothers do not welcome some daughters. "The ratio in 
which fortune tellers allot happiness," says Dr. Smith, " is 
generally about five sons to two daughters." Were the 
truth told, it is doubtful if very different ideas on the 
subject would be found to prevail among the British 
working and middle classes. Yet in China, where not only 
is the means of subsistence narrower, but (laughters have 
often to be kept in greater seclusion than with us, and are 
not available for the performance of ancestral rites, the 
embarrassment caused by a large proportion of girls in a 
family must be much greater than with us. 

The longer one lives in China (writes the author of a work published 
in Hongkong) the more one feels the necessity for caution in saying 
what does and does not exist here. About no subject is this perhaps 
more strikingly true than that of infanticide, for what holds perfectly 
good of one small district is entirely false when applied to other large 
tracts. Also what happens at one time, an exceptional period possibly, 
may not happen again, even in the same district, for years. To form 
an approximately correct estimate of this evil and crime, a systematically 
carried out investigation, extending over a number of years, all over the 
land would be necessary. 

The facts in support of the statement that infanticide 
prevails to a serious extent in China may be set out as 
follows : — 

(a) One of the twenty-four moral tales which have had 
considerable influence on the people tells how a poverty- 
stricken couple were rewarded by finding a pot of gold, 
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when, in order to have enough food left for an aged parent, 
they had decided to reduce the number of mouths by 
killing their infant, 

(£) Many women admit having destroyed their infants. 

(4 Proclamations are sometimes issued by the authorities 
and tracts printed by native societies urging parents not to 
destroy infant life. 

On the other hand, one of the greatest authorities on 
China, Mr. H. A. Giles, British Consul, says — 

I am unable to believe that infanticide prevails to any great extent. 
In times of rebellion, under stress of exceptional circumstances, 
infanticide may possibly cast its shadow over the Empire, but as a 
general rule I believe it to be no more practised in China than in 
England, France, the United States, and elsewhere. 

Bishop Moule, again, has "good reason to conclude that 
the prevalence of infanticide has been largely exaggerated," 
and a former French Consul in China declares that the 
crime is "a good deal less frequent than in Europe 
generally, and especially in France." The strict views of 
medical men on infanticide lend importance to the testi- 
mony of Drs. Dudgeon and Lockhart that in China it is 
"almost as rare as in England," and of Dr. Morrison that 
" the crime is less common among the barbarian Chinese 
than is the crime of foeticide 1 among the civilised races of 
Europe and America*" It should be added that some boys 
as well as girls are destroyed because of physical defects, 
and that as nothing like the same care is taken in China 
over the disposal of the bodies of infants as of adults, the 
children whose remains are found floating in the rivers or 

1 In the perusal of a large number of works on China, the present 
writer has never come across a single allusion to the practice of 
foeticide, or to any other means than that under discussion of restricting 
the si^e of families. This fact may be taken for what it is worth. 
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exposed in the hills or on the countryside are not necessarily 
the victims of infanticide. 

(6) The Status of Women. — That the treatment of women 
in China leaves something to be desired — as it does through- 
out the East and did in our own country a century ago — 
goes without saying. From childhood they are regarded 
as belonging to an inferior sex. A father has been seen 
to take a lollipop given to his daughter by a traveller and 
put it into her brother's mouth. Girls as well as boys are 
married early (as in Southern Europe), and the fact that, 
as has been humorously said, a man is taught not to leave 
father and mother and cling to his wife, but to cling to his 
parents and compel his wife to do the same, creates not a 
few difficulties, for many mothers-in-law prove "gey ill to 
live wiV Then the taking of secondary wives often leads 
to sad bickerings — "sipping vinegar" is the expressive 
Chinese phrase. Polygamy is, however, the exception 
rather than the rule, and as, when plurality of wives is 
indulged in, there is only one " legal " wife, her position is 
secure against the new-comers unless she should fail to 
bear a son, when a concubine may be raised to equal rank. 
Few Chinamen, from the Emperor downwards, have a 
voice in the selection of their legal spouses, who are chosen 
by the parents of the bridegrooms ; but among the working 
classes women are not secluded, and a husband and wife 
may therefore be acquainted to a certain extent, before 
marriage, while higher up in the social scale there seem to 
be ways and means by which young folk who are to wed 
sometimes have sight of one another. Cases have been 
recorded of young wives buying off their future husbands 
and becoming nuns, or committing suicide before or after 
marriage. Young girls have also been known to form 
societies with a pledge against matrimony. Nevertheless 
when all is said, there is probably more content in the 
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average Chinese family than our Western standpoint, tra- 
dition, and experience might lead us to suppose, Chinese 
novels, comedies, and poems are full of happy sweethearts, 
husbands and wives, as of men who repine at absence from 
home and children, They also picture households in which 
there is not an oppressed wife but a henpecked husband ] 
The Peking Gazette^ too, frequently has accounts of the 
death of wives who have preferred to pass into the next world 
by suicide rather than survive their husbands. The part 
played by women in China is much more important than 
has been supposed by some writers, "I like the Chinese 
women better than any Oriental women 1 know," writes 
Mrs. Bishop ; " they have plenty of good stuff in them and 
backbone,*' They are certainly, as Dr« Morrison says, head 
and shoulders above the Japanese women. They are "more 
intellectual or more capable of intellectual development, 
incomparably more chaste and modest, and prettier, 
sweeter, and more trustworthy," " I have seen girls in 
China," he concludes, "who would be considered beauti- 
ful in any capital in Europe." 

(7) Callousness. — A certain indifference to suffering is 
one of the characteristics of the Chinese. How much of 
it may be traceable to Eastern fatalism and a philosophical 
feeling of "what can't be cured must be endured," and 
how much may be due to obtuse nerves and callousness 
is by no means clear. The deliberate way in which the 
Chinese commit suicide, — a defeated officer at Amoy 
during one of the Opium War engagements was seen to 
walk straight down into the sea until he was overhead and 
carried off by the tide, — and the endurance which they show 
in undergoing operations without chloroform, have often 
been commented upon. As to callousness, reference has 
already been made to the legal and illegal torture which 
goes on, while in war time the Chinese soldiery still mutilates 
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the wounded and tortures prisoners. As the Port Arthur 
horrors committed by the Japanese troops showed that 
even the possession of a vote and a Waterbury was not 
enough to make the privates of the Mikado what Mulvaney 
called "clean fighters," the Chinese habit will probably 
take some eradication. That it is likely to be a permanent 
failing there is no evidence to show. Sensitiveness to 
suffering is after all only a modern development in the 
West. In England four years after Waterloo there were 
more than two hundred kinds of felony punishable by 
death. " More people are hanged in England than in all 
Europe beside," said Hazlitt; while in a previous age 
Claverhouse had freely used torture on his prisoners in his 
Scots campaigns as Jeffreys did on the fugitives taken after 
Sedgemoor. As a matter of fact the torture of prisoners still 
takes place in more than one European country, and sur- 
vived until a few years ago in the Dutch East Indies. 
Another phase of Chinese callousness is the inhumanity 
they seem to show in dealing with persons seized with 
illness or in danger of losing their lives. Fear of being 
brought into expensive and troublesome contact with the 
Law as represented by what corresponds with our coroner's 
inquest may account for some of the cases that have been 
cited. Persons who have tried to rescue drowning persons 
and failed, are occasionally punished for their lack of 
success ! In most instances, however, the Chinese water- 
men are probably influenced by the same superstition which 
prevents an Irish West Coast fisherman from helping to 
save life^at sea. The Celt's belief is that by rescuing a man 
evidently fated to drown he would draw upon himself a 
mortal injury from the sea powers whom he had deprived 
of a victim. In their own way the people of the Middle 
Kingdom are benevolent and charitable. There are homes 
for the aged and for widows ; beggar, orphan and foundling 
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asylums (with boarding-out institutions) ; soup kitchens, 
free dispensaries, free ferries, free rating-places for travellers 
(with hot water and lamps), free schools ; and societies for 
advancing loans, for providing for* the decent interment of 
the poor, and for the reviving of the apparently drowned. 
Well-to-do women also frequently give free teas to poor 
women. 

(8) Suicide. — It is no doubt shocking to learn that a 
criminal sentenced to death is sometimes able to buy a 
substitute. As, however, the substitute is a perfectly free 
agent there must obviously be certain contingencies in 
which the sacrifice of life does not mean to the Chinese 
quite the same thing as it does to us Westerns. Suicide, 
for instance, which is common in China, is resolved on 
with much less excuse than is usually the case in Europe. 
Wives who have reason to complain of their husbands, or 
men who have suffered a wrong, think nothing of revenging 
themselves by committing suicide on the doorstep of their 
oppressors, so bringing down on them popular odium, the 
interference of the authorities, which means " squeezes," and 
demands for H compensation," which must be complied 
with, from the relatives of the deceased. 

(9) PSttgshui. — The rate at which railways are being built 
and the extent to which the Empire is covered by telegraph 
wires show that the belief in fengshut (or the spirits of 
air and water), of which so much has been written, can be 
borne down by the authorities. That it exercises a power- 
ful influence on the people, however, is undoubted. No 
building can be erected, no corpse can be buried unless 
the fengshui of the locality chosen are regarded as favour- 
able. One house must not overtop another or the latter 
will be adversely affected, — -hence the Chinese dislike of 
churches or two-storey foreign residences, — and it is often 
considered necessary to build a piece of straight wall or 
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erect a row of trees before a house in order to ensure better 
spirit conditions than would otherwise prevail When the 
subsoil at Hongkong was dug into for the erection of the 
British barracks, there was a serious outbreak of fever, and 
this the Chinese attributed to the disturbance of the feng- 
shuL No doubt there are some rudiments of hygienic 
knowledge in the possession of the geomancers, but in the 
majority of cases they must be conscious deceivers of their 
patrons. So long, however, as well-known English land- 
owners employ men to find water by means of the divining 
rod, we ought not, perhaps, to laugh too loudly at the faith 
placed in China in geomancers* compasses. 

Proverbs. — Failing the ballads to which Fletcher of 
Saltoun attached so much importance, a good deal of light 
is thrown on the true character of a people by its proverbs. 
The ballads of the Chinese require a commentary for British 
readers, but the following proverbs current in China speak 
for themselves. 

A bottle-nosed man may be a teetotaller and yet no one will think so. 

Done leisurely, done well. 

Everything is difficult at first. 

It is easier to know how to do a thing than to do it. 

There is dew for every blade of grass. 

To persuade men not to gamble is to win for them. 

As the twig is bent the mulberry grows. 

True gold fears no fire. 

Do not pull up your stockings in a melon field, or arrange your hat 
under a peach tree, lest people think you are stealing. 

An old man marrying a young wife is like a withered willow sprouting. 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his own doors, and not 
trouble himself about the hoar frost on his neighbour's tiles. 

Better not be than be nothing. 

The straightest trees are first felled ; the cleanest wells first drunk up. 
A wife should excel in four things, virtue, speech, person, needlework. 
Every day cannot be a feast of lanterns. 

If you love your son, give him plenty of cudgel ; if you hate him cram 
him with dainties. 
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Though the sword be sharp, it will not wound the innocent. 
Too much lenity multiplies crime. 

He is my teacher who tells me my faults, my enemy who speaks my 
virtues. 

The fame of good deeds does not leave a man's door, but his evil acts 

are known a thousand miles off. 
Do good, regardless of consequences. 

A large number of what we have been in the habit of 
regarding as British proverbs — 11 Prevention is better than 
cure," and so on— have been familiar to the Chinese for 
ages. 

" Outside Barbarians." — In these brief notes it has not 
been possible to touch upon more than a few aspects of 
national life and character. Did space permit, the organisa- 
tion and wealth of the guilds and trade unions, the working 
of the extraordinary private mutual loan associations, and 
of the secret societies — eclipsing some of their Western 
rivals in variety of watchwords, signs, ritual, and parapher- 
nalia l — might well claim attention. In regard to Chinese 
commercial organisation, it is not generally known that in 
addition to the facilities afforded by the native banks, un- 
official native post-offices will carry bullion six or seven 
hundred miles, and insure the owner against loss for a total 
charge of no more than 2 J per cent. Mention should also 
be made of the Chinaman's saving sense of humour, and of 
his practical mind. He does not subscribe to public objects 
on the off-chance of receiving a title, as people have been 
known to do in the West, but under a regular official tariff, 
in which the rewards for the various donations likely to be 
offered are plainly stated* Ah Sin, as Bret Harte has 
shown, was an accomplished gambler ; but addicted though 

1 A few years ago there were estimated to be more than a hundred 
secret societies in the Province which now forms the German sphere of 
influence. 
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the Chinese are to games of chance, it has been justly said 
that the national interest which is displayed in this country 
in Goodwood or the Derby centres in the Middle Kingdom 
in the results of the various Civil Service Examinations. 
They are not only a "great sporting event," but are made 
the occasion of triumphal arches, banquets, and fireworks. 1 
Another point in regard to the Chinese is the powerful 
memory produced in them by hard labour at the learning 
of the language and classics through countless generations. 
One traveller met a native telegraph clerk who could 
instantly give the word indicated by any one of the 10,000 
numbers, each of four figures, in the Chinese telegraphic 
code ! Whether, as has been contended, Chinese Art lacks 
imagination cannot be debated here. One of its qualities 
is certainly its realism — a cat has been seen to scrutinise a 
bird on a Chinese canvas ! Beautiful carving and pictures 
abound throughout the country,— even small junks having 
sketches hanging on their tiny cabin walls, — and a proverb 
is to the effect that "there are pictures in poems and 
poems in pictures." Retort upon him, as we may, with 
his own word "barbarian," 2 the Chinaman is abreast of 

1 One writer speaks of "the enthusiastic crowds gathering at the 
doors ; the cannons and music which greet the candidates first to come 
forth ; the lists of the successful eagerly bought up in the streets ; the 
chosen essays and poems sent to Court for the delectation of the Em- 
peror," and so on. Another mentions that a brother of the 1872 
Senior Wrangler having rented a house in Canton, its owner, "hearing 
that he was the brother of the famous Chong-iin, made him a free gift 
of the tenement." 

2 " In reality, the term barbarians seems, for many ages, to have implied 
nothing hostile or disrespectful. By a natural onomatopoeia, the Greeks 
used the iterated syllables barbar to denote that a man was unintelligible 
in his talk ; and by the word barbarian originally, it is probable that 
no sort of reproach was intended, but simply the fact that the people so 
called spoke a language not intelligible to Greeks. Latterly, the term 
seems to have been often used as one of mere convenience for classifica- 
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us 1 in some of the things which we are sometimes inclined to 
regard as specially characteristic of the Western Nineteenth 
Century. Surely the Ruskinian must be gratified by his 
saying, "Cheap things are not good, and good things are 
not cheap," the sanitarian be cheered by his insistence on 
having his drinking water boiled, and the humanitarian 
rejoice in his lifeboats, and in a Viceroy's recent raid on a 
cotton factory where women and girls were employed for 
long hours : — such an arrangement, the dignitary declared, 
was opposed alike to good morals and Confucian principles ! 
There is certainly nothing like the study of the life and his- 
tory of the people of China for a realisation of the truth 
of the words of Ecclesiastes, "That which hath been is 
that which shall be ; and that which hath been done is that 
which shall be done ; and there is no new thing under the 
sun. Is there a thing whereof men say, See, this is new ? 
it hath been already, in the ages which were before us." 

tion, indicating the non- Hellenes in opposition to the Hellenes ; and it 
was twt meant to express any qualities whatever of Hie aliens ; — simply 
they were described as being aliens. At this day T it is very probable 
that the Chinese mean nothing more by the seemingly offensive term 
* outside barbarians.'"— De Quincey. 

1 The West is superior in combative and destructive elements — the 
very things which the religion of the West has been trying to eradicate 
for two thousand years ; so that, even from a Western point of view, 
Europe's material victory is a moral defeat," — "Struggle for Reform in 
China," North, American Review for August* 
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His Religions and Beliefs 

The Imperial High Priest — A distinguished writer on 
Comparative Theology has truly said that "nothing is more 
difficult to seize than the traits that constitute the permanent 
expression and real character of a religion." Of the faith 
of no country is it less easy to give an account than that of 
China. In the first place, the nation comprises within 
itself peoples of many distinct races and of every degree of 
cultivation. Secondly, a large proportion of the population 
professes not only Confucianism but the other two chief 
religions of the Empire, Taouism and Buddhism as well — 
the Emperor himself, after performing his religious duties 
according to Confucius, visits Taouistand Buddhist temples. 
Thirdly, while the Chinese classics, the monastery libraries, 
and native tracts enable us to form a very fair idea of the 
faiths taught in China, there are difficulties in the way of 
gauging their influence, either separately or as a whole, on 
the conduct and life of the population. The Confucian 
code of morals seems to be supplemented to some degree 
by the Buddhist religious faith and belief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Of Taouism, originally a pure philosophy, it 
is customary to say that it supplies a certain amount of 
superstitious lore which Confucianism and Buddhism lack. 
The attempt to conform to and reconcile the three religions 
is " an indication," the Rev. S. Beal asserts in Buddhism in 
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China^ " of a growing indifference to all religion strictly so- 
called, which is, in fact, the characteristic of the Chinese 
people at the present day." There is some reason to 
believe that a large proportion of the educated class is in 
reality agnostic. No State endowment of religion exists 
in China, but the Emperor, as the " Son of Heaven n and 
"The Buddha of the Present Day," is the religious head 
and sole high priest of his realm. Every year at the winter 
solstice he sacrifices to " Heaven," with an impressive 
ceremonial, at the Altar of Heaven at Peking, on behalf of 
all the millions of China. The Chinese have been said to 
lack imagination, but among the facts which should be 
considered in forming an opinion on the matter are certainly 
the sublimity of the scene at the Open Air Temple of 
Heaven at Foochow, and the beauty and reverence exhib- 
ited in the architecture of the religious buildings scattered 
throughout the Empire. 

Confucianism. — The faith which most truly reflects the 
Chinese national temper, and for ages has had the most 
overwhelming influence in directing the thoughts and 
moulding the character of the Chinese, is that associated 
with the name of Confucius. Even professed Buddhists 
and Taouists seem to reject everything contrary to his 
teachings. The Sage himself was born more than five 
hundred years before Christ, and knew Lao-tze, who is 
regarded as the head of Taouisra. Buddhism did not reach 
China from India until some centuries later, At the age of 
twenty, Confucius — whose birth, like that of Buddha and 
Lao-tze, is fabled to have been attended by miraculous 
incidents — entered public life as the Keeper of the Stores of 
Grain in one of the small Ducal States into which China 
was at that time divided. Between the teachings of " The 
Throneless King " and those of his follower Mencius (and 
Lao-tze) and the highest morality inculcated by Christ 
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there are many striking parallels. But the great hold of 
Confucianism on the people of China is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that it is what has been called an "everyday 
religion." The Sage left dicta as to conduct in all the 
relations of life, from things of the first importance to the 
smallest matters of etiquette. The "general disposition 
towards law and order in China, though it may have some- 
thing to do with the race," says a competent student, " is 
without doubt on the whole the result of the teachings of 
Confucius." 

The Sage as Politician. — Confucius entered the world 
of politics with the firm belief that his principles would so 
transform the government of his State that the whole civilised 
world would be led to accept his doctrines and follow the 
lines of conduct he had laid down. Man's natural leanings 
being towards good, it was only needful, he taught, to set 
the people an example in the character and conduct of the 
prince, and his subjects would follow it. The Chief Ke 
K'ang having asked about government, Confucius said, 
" To govern means to rectify. If you lead on the people 
with correctness, who will dare not to be correct?" Ke 
K'ang, distressed about the number of thieves in the State, 
inquired how they might be done away with. Confucius 
replied, " If you, sir, were not covetous, though you should 
reward them to do it, they would not steal." " And what 
do you say to killing the unprincipled for the good of the 
principled?" "Sir," was the answer, "in carrying on your 
government, why should you use killing at all ? Let your 
evinced desire be for what is good, and the people will be 
good." Confucius, like Plato and Aristotle, made no rigid 
division between politics and morality, and in his writings 
the two are inextricably blended. The aim of government 
was the good of all, moral as well as material. To achieve 
this aim, " the Great Teacher " relied largely, as we have seen, 
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on the influence of a virtuous prince, and pure-minded, 
unselfish ministers. He laid great stress on ceremonies in 
the intercourse of man with man, the object of which was 
to secure a "reverential manner" among all classes of 
people. In the relations of father and child, husband 
and wife, elder brother and younger, Confucius saw a 
divinely appointed means of preparing men for their duties 
in the State. These relations brought their reciprocal 
obligations. Although the Sage, in common with the 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, regarded man rather as 
a member of the State than as an individual, yet his writings 
deal very largely with the discipline needful for becoming a 
<£ Superior man/* Tsze-Kung asked if there were one word 
which might serve as a rule of practice for all one's life, and 
was answered, " Is not reciprocity such a word ? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to others." 
The next step is learning. Without learning benevolence 
becomes folly, wisdom vagueness, sincerity recklessness, 
straightforwardness rudeness, boldness disorder, and firm- 
ness foolishness. In spite of learning, a man may yield to 
temptation, yet knowledge is the surest foundation of a 
strong will. Evil springs from ignorance, and it is the truth 
that makes us free. By combining knowledge with a will 
firmly and sincerely set on the paths of duty, a man will 
advance in the course of virtue, and will not only be 
advantaged in this life, but will transmit a grand example 
to posterity. The " complete man " must have valour : the 
fisherman, the hunter, the soldier, have their kind of courage, 
" but to recognise that poverty comes by the ordinance of 
Heaven, and that there is a tide in the affairs of men, and 
in the face of difficulty not to fear " is a higher courage — 
moral courage, in which Confucius himself was distinguished, 
14 While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish," he 
said on one occasion, " what can the people of K'wang do 
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to me?" Though he discouraged too much speculation 
about the Hereafter, saying on one occasion, " While you 
do not know life, how do you know about death ?" yet, 
like Paul, he believed that men are encompassed about 
with a great cloud of witnesses. 

The Emperor and the Sage. — There are more than 
fifteen hundred temples to Confucius, and twice every 
month an Imperial summary of his teaching is read out to 
the people, and sacrifices are offered to his memory. Twice 
a year the Emperor attends in state at the Imperial College, 
and having twice knelt, and six times bowed his head, he 
invokes the presence of the spirit of Confucius in the words — 

Great art thou, O perfect sage ! Thy virtue is full, thy doctrine is 
complete. Among mortal men there has not been thine equal. All 
kings honour thee. Thy statutes and laws have come gloriously down. 
Thou art the pattern in this imperial school. Reverently have the 
sacrificial vessels been set out. Full of awe we sound our drums and 
bells. 

The body of Confucius lies buried in a shrine of 
marvellous beauty in Shantung — in the German " Sphere of 
Influence." 

Taouiflm. — Lao-tze's doctrine of the Taou, or "The Way," 
suggests the opening verses of the Gospel according to John. 
The Taou was "an eternal road; along it all beings and 
all things walked, but no being made it, for it is being itself ; 
it was everything and nothing, and the cause and effect of 
all. All things originated from Taou, conformed to Taou, 
and to Taou they at last returned." "In heaven above 
and on earth beneath," he said, " Taou alone is worthy of 
honour." "If I were endowed with prudence, I should 
walk in the great Taou. The great Taou is exceedingly 
plain, but the people like the footpaths." " Like a loving 
parent, Taou watches with a providential care over all 
created things. From its portals they issue forth into life, 
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and through all the changes and chances of existence it 
continues on their right hand and on their left, nourishing 
in love^ imparting life to all and refusing none. Though 
before all, above all and in all, it yet does not compel 
obedience. Those who bring their wills into harmony with 
Taou find in it a beneficent and almighty protector, but 
those who spurn it are left to find out for themselves the 
folly of their way/' The luxuries of civilisation were to 
Lao-tze only distracting cares which blinded the soul to the 
true aim of existence. He was a very Quaker in his hatred 
of war and inculcation of the duty to give the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath and not to resist violence, as of 
the belief that no harm can come to the man who practises 
modesty, humility, and gentleness. The " Venerable Philo- 
sopher " preached a morality even more lofty than that of 
Confucius, attacking his followers for their self-righteous- 
ness, and urging upon them humility, £l He who knows 
the light, and at the same time keeps the shade, will be 
the whole world's model. Being the whole world's model, 
eternal virtue will not miss him, and he will return home 
to the absolute*" 

Superstition and Magic, — But even the pure doctrine of 
Lao-tze was soon defiled by superstition. His spiritual 
conception of union with the Divine, passed into the gross 
belief that men might become gods and rise superior to 
the laws of Nature. From this germ sprang all the magical 
practices of the later Taouists, The priests professed that 
they could raise tempests, and that by information derived 
from the inhabitants of the Isles of the Blest they were able 
to predict future events. Not unnaturally the Taouists have 
co m e to believe in a m ulti tude o f deit ie s . The forces o f Natu re 
have been personified ; " the God of Thunder/ 1 "the Mother 
of Lightning," "the Spirit of the Sea," "the Lord of the 
Tide" are common objects of worship. The temples of 
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the Dragon King are also favourite resorts of worshippers, 
who in all convulsions of Nature recognise the agency of 
this potent and amphibious monster. "The number of 
gods," says Professor Douglas, "is practically unlimited, 
every pursuit in life having its corresponding deity. War, 
learning, wealth, happiness, all have their temples, while 
the priests derive a considerable revenue by performing the 
rites of exorcism, by casting horoscopes, and in other ways 
trading upon the credulity of the people." 

Buddhism. — While many people in China hold Buddhist 
beliefs without knowing their source, and would strongly 
object to being called Buddhists, there is much open pro- 
fession of Buddhism, which faith seems indeed to have 
more temples and monasteries than any other in the 
Empire. Briefly, the leading doctrine of the founder of 
the religion was the illusion of material things and the 
reality of the Soul. The soul is entangled in matter : the 
desires of the flesh are so many bonds: by yielding to 
them the soul condemns itself to imprisonment. Even 
death does not emancipate, but is merely the gateway to 
a new incarnation. The way of freedom is knowledge : 
delusion gone, the common aims of men — wealth, pleasure, 
and the like — are seen at their true worth, which is nothing : 
the soul empties itself of desire, and the crown of the 
process is the attainment of Nirvana, the absorption of the 
finite by the infinite. Buddha offered no Supreme object 
of worship to his followers. Yet Nature has asserted herself, 
and countless devotees now worship the prophet of the gentle, 
pure, and merciful. Although Buddhism has been described 
as a system of philosophy rather than a religion, yet practi- 
cally, at this day, it is a religious system. It appeals to 
faith in the unseen, it prompts to worship, and holds out 
to the soul a prospect of infinite progress and happiness in 
the world to come. 
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MahommedanisiiL — As to other faiths than these men- 
tioned, the only conspicuous one is Mahom me danism. 
A large number of the Aborigines are still, however, Nature 
worshippers. The Mussulmans, the outline of whose faith 
is too well known to need description, have been decimated 
in the various rebellions. Their stronghold used to be 
in Yunnan. In the country north of the Yangtsze they 
now number perhaps 10,000,000. Some 20,000 are 
to be found in the metropolitan Province of Pechili. In 
the whole Empire there may be 30,000,000 followers 
of Mahommed. They are not fanatical, are less rigorous 
in their ceremonies than the Arabs, and are said to 
compare very favourably in their character and bearing 
with their non -Mussulman fellow-countrymen. 

The Priests and the Peopla — In Buddhism as in 
Taouism truth is strangely mingled with error. Super- 
stitious beliefs and rites have crept in. Also many 
Buddhist as well as Taouist priests are reported to be 
slothful, avaricious, and corrupt As has been seen, 
China is full of idols, and the masses of the population 
may be justly called ignorant and superstitious. But 
they are also intelligent, industrious, amiable in their 
relations with one another, devoted to their old people, 
tolerant in their creeds, courteous and forbearing in 
ordinary circumstances to "the stranger from afar," honest 
in their business dealings, and orderly to a wonderful 
degree, while the proportion of serious crime among 
them is probably smaller than in some European countries. 
Their religious beliefs must have some share in bringing 
about such a state of things — which after all cannot 
honestly be said to exist in every Western State. The 
priests pictured by Chinese comedians often seem to be 
no better than they should be, but we ourselves would 
not expect a foreigner to judge our " clergy and ministers 
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of all denominations" from what he might see in the 
theatres of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins and the stage curate. 
The groups of priests who appear in photographs brought 
home from China certainly contain many men with faces 
of the highest religious type, and whatever the exceptions 
may be, is it not well to bear in mind the wise words 
of Professor Max Miiller? — "If we claim the right to 
appeal to the Gospel as the only test by which our 
faith is to be judged, we must grant a similar privilege 
to all who possess a written, and, as they believe, revealed 
authority for the articles of their faith." 

Filial Piety and Ancestor Worship. — Of all the virtues 
Filial Piety ranks highest in the minds of the Chinese. 
It is inculcated not only by Confucianism, but, it is im- 
portant to remember, by Buddhism. From his earliest 
years the child is impressed with a sense of his duty to his 
parents, and his imagination is fired by instances from 
the Classics of great devotion and self-sacrifice. It is 
narrated of one son that in order to obtain fish for his 
mother he thawed the ice on a pond by lying naked upon 
it. Another, though seventy years old, dressed himself as 
a child and gambolled before his parents in order that 
he might make them forget their great age. The latter 
example was actually followed by a recent Emperor 
on the occasion of his venerable mother's birthday. 
Children sometimes undergo imprisonment, and even 
death, in the stead of their parents. Disobedience and 
disrespect are regarded with horror, and are punished with 
the utmost severity, while all praise is showered upon the 
dutiful. 1 The full development of Filial Piety is seen 

1 But where parents are in error, the Book of Rites declares that " the 
son with a humble spirit, pleasing countenance, and gentle tone, must 
point it out to them. If they do not receive his reproof, he must strive 
more and more to be dutiful and respectful towards them till they are 
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in Ancestral Worship. This custom has descended from 
the remotest times, and is dear to the hearts of all the 
people, rich and poor, learned and ignorant. The China- 
man believes that death does not sever the link which binds 
him to those who have gone before ; though unseen 
they are still near him ; as in life he ministered to their 
needs, and sought their goodwill, so still does he make 
them offerings and desire their blessing. Professor 
Douglas, in his excellent little work, Confucianism, tells 
us of this worship that "the principle runs through the 
whole of the Confucian system, and is intimately bound 
up with it. Confucianism must be torn up by the roots 
before it will be logically possible for the Chinese to 
make light of a duty which springs from one of the most 
generous instincts of the human heart, and is bound up 
with everything that is good in the constitution of the 
Chinese commonwealth." 

pleased, and then he must again point out their error. But if he does 
not succeed in pleasing them, it is better that he should continue to 
reiterate reproof, than permit them to do an injury to the whole 
department, district, village, or neighbourhood." 
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of all denominations" from what he might see in the 
theatres of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins and the stage curate. 
The groups of priests who appear in photographs brought 
home from China certainly contain many men with faces 
of the highest religious type, and whatever the exceptions 
may be, is it not well to bear in mind the wise words 
of Professor Max Muller? — "If we claim the right to 
appeal to the Gospel as the only test by which our 
faith is to be judged, we must grant a similar privilege 
to all who possess a written, and, as they believe, revealed 
authority for the articles of their faith." 

Filial Piety and Ancestor Worship. — Of all the virtues 
Filial Piety ranks highest in the minds of the Chinese. 
It is inculcated not only by Confucianism, but, it is im- 
portant to remember, by Buddhism. From his earliest 
years the child is impressed with a sense of his duty to his 
parents, and his imagination is fired by instances from 
the Classics of great devotion and self-sacrifice. It is 
narrated of one son that in order to obtain fish for his 
mother he thawed the ice on a pond by lying naked upon 
it. Another, though seventy years old, dressed himself as 
a child and gambolled before his parents in order that 
he might make them forget their great age. The latter 
example was actually followed by a recent Emperor 
on the occasion of his venerable mother's birthday. 
Children sometimes undergo imprisonment, and even 
death, in the stead of their parents. Disobedience and 
disrespect are regarded with horror, and are punished with 
the utmost severity, while all praise is showered upon the 
dutiful. 1 The full development of Filial Piety is seen 

1 But where parents are in error, the Book of Rites declares that " the 
son with a humble spirit, pleasing countenance, and gentle tone, must 
point it out to them. If they do not receive his reproof, he must strive 
more and more to be dutiful and respectful towards them till they are 
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in Ancestral Worship. This custom has descended from 
the remotest times, and is dear to the hearts of all the 
people, rich and poor, learned and ignorant. The China- 
man believes that death does not sever the link which binds 
him to those who have gone before ; though unseen 
they are still near him ; as in life he ministered to their 
needs, and sought their goodwill, so still does he make 
them offerings and desire their blessing. Professor 
Douglas, in his excellent little work, Confucianism^ tells 
us of this worship that " the principle runs through the 
whole of the Confucian system, and is intimately bound 
up with it. Confucianism must be torn up by the roots 
before it will be logically possible for the Chinese to 
make light of a duty which springs from one of the most 
generous instincts of the human heart, and is bound up 
with everything that is good in the constitution of the 
Chinese commonwealth." 

pleased, and then he must again point out their error. But if he does 
not succeed in pleasing them, it is better that he should continue to 
reiterate reproof, than permit them to do an injury to the whole 
department, district, village, or neighbourhood." 
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CHAPTER IX 

The "Jesus Religion" 

The Emperors and the Friars, — Long before thirteenth- 
century friars penetrated to the Imperial Court of China 
Nestorian Christianity had played a part to which a monu- 
ment, erected in 781 a.d. and still standing in the Middle 
Kingdom, bears witness. When the time came during 
which the throne was occupied by Kublai Khan, Christians, 
Mahommedansj and Buddhists found themselves equally at 
liberty to propagate their doctrines. The distinguished 
missionary, Ricci, "began his work by studying the language 
together with the scientific and religious beliefs of the 
people"; used the teachings of Confucius where they 
corresponded with the New Testament Gospel ; translated 
Euclid and other works into Chinese ; obtained, to serve a 
useful purpose in his work, a knowledge of mechanics ; 
wrote and acted with charity, courtesy, and forbearance ; and 
died immensely respected in 16 10. His successors even 
went the length, until Rome pulled them up, of tolerating 
the worship of ancestors on the ground that, as Professor 
Douglas says, "it was rather a civil than a religious service," 
The great Emperor K'anghsi, whose mother, wife, and son 
were baptized, announced by edict that 

as we do not restrain the lamas of Tartary or the bonses of China 
from building temples and burning incense, we cannot refuse these 
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(Christians) having their own churches and publicly teaching their 
religion, especially as nothing has been alleged against it as contrary to 
law. 

But before he died His Majesty had sad trouble with the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, who quarrelled among 
themselves, amassed money by usury and commerce, 
betrayed, when cross-examined by the Emperor, ignorance 
of the Chinese books as to the character of which they had 
spoken adversely, and brought down on themselves the 
Imperial dictum that instead of propagating their religion in 
China they were destroying it. In a succeeding reign 300 
churches were destroyed by Imperial order. An eighteenth- 
century Emperor read the missionaries a lecture, in the 
course of which he expressed himself as follows : — 

What would you say if I were to send a troop of bonzes and 
lamas into your country in order to preach their doctrines? How 
would you receive them ? You wish that all the Chinese should become 
Christians, and indeed your creed commands it. I am well aware of 
this, but in that event what would become of us ? Should we not be 
merely subjects of your kings ? The converts you have made already 
recognise nobody but you, and in time of trouble they would listen to 
no other voice than yours. I permit you to reside here and at Canton, 
so long as you give no cause for complaint. I will have none of you in 
the Provinces. The Emperor, my father, suffered much in reputation 
among the Literati by the condescension with which he allowed you to 
establish yourselves. Do not imagine that I have nothing against you, 
or on the other hand that I wish to oppress you. My sole care is to 
govern the country well. 

Results of Missionary Work. — At the present day the 
Roman Catholic faith, which has had so many centuries' 
start in front of the Protestant, and fewer internal dis- 
sensions to combat, counts the larger number of converts. 
The total in five Provinces has been returned at 155,900, 
but the grand total for the Empire is stated to be a million, 
with 25 bishoprics. The number of Protestant converts 
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for all China is not put higher than 80,600, with 2458 
missionaries of all kinds, including missionaries 1 wives. 
Many converts fall away every year, and a considerable 
portion of those who remain firm are open to the imputa* 
tion conveyed in the common appellation of "Rice 
Christians," through having gained a livelihood {as servants 
of various sorts, teachers, printers, and translators) by their 
change of faith. A very large number of converts are of 
the coolie class, or have been inmates of the missionary 
orphanages. That there are not a few genuine converts 
cannot be doubted by any impartial judge. The amounts 
subscribed by native Christians for propagandist work and 
the maintenance of churches, and the fact that many converts 
have sealed their faith by martyrdom speak for themselves. 
Perhaps the strongest indictment by a responsible writer 
of missionary methods is contained in Dr. Morrison's 
Australian in China y where some lamentable illustrations of 
clerical incompetence and narrow-mindedness, for which 
chapter and verse are given, are furnished, Mr. Henry 
Norman declares roundly in his Far Easi^ from the point 
of view of a visitor to the ports only — that 

missionary effort in China has been productive of far more harm than 
good ; Instead of serving as a link between Chinese and foreigners 
the missionaries have formed a growing obstacle. 

Mr, Alexander Michie, than whom few men have a 
clearer insight into Chinese character, sums up the results 
of missionary enterprise {Missionaries in China y 1891) 

as having produced for the Chinese Government perpetual foreign 
coercion ; for the Chinese nation, an incessant ferment of angry 
passions and a continuous education in ferocity against Christianity ; for 
the foreign missionaries, pillage and massacre at intervals, followed by 
pecuniary indemnification — an indefinite struggle with the hatred of a 
whole nation, compensated by a certain number of genuine converts. 

9 
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The missionaries are well spoken of in Younghusband's 
Heart of a Continent^ and Mrs. Bishop in The 
Yangtsze Valley and Beyond discusses the missionary 
problem in a frank and sympathetic spirit. As to medical 
missions, everybody is agreed that they have done in- 
calculable good. To the admirable missionary hospitals 
at Hangchow and Moukden, among others, the local 
dignitaries have made large gifts. 

The Causes of Anti-Missionary Feeling. — With regard to 
the labours of the non-medical missionaries of both sexes, 
to whose courage, disinterestedness, and devotion nobody 
can surely be blind for one moment, we must content 
ourselves merely with setting out what seem to have been 
the chief factors militating against a greater degree of 
success than has been obtained. 1 

1. Natural prejudice against foreigners. From the stand- 
point of the Chinese natural man, "their eyes, their 
complexion, their ways of sitting and carrying their hands " 
are alike " repulsive." 

2. The belief, "sometimes piteous," says Mrs. Bishop, 
that the foreigners are " child-eaters and use the eyes and 
hearts of children in medicine." 

3. The conviction that the strangers have come, " if not, 
as many believe, as spies and political agents, to teach a 
foreign religion which is to subvert Chinese nationality, to 
wreck the venerated social order introduced by Confucius, to 
destroy the reverence and purity of domestic life, and the 
loyalty to ancestors, and to introduce abominable customs." 

4. Foreigners' imperfect acquaintance with a most diffi- 
cult language — many missionaries do not get beyond the 
colloquial speech of coolies, and so make no impression on 
any other class. 

1 The point of view of the missionaries was thus indicated by Dr. 
Guinness Rogers (Daily News report of a sermon, July 23): — "What 
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5. Misplaced confidence in preaching — m Chinese 
methods of influencing are chiefly literary, catechetical, 
and convex sationaL" 

6. Reliance on European agency — " the foreigner 
remains a foreigner in his imperfect and often grotesque 
use of language, in his inability to comprehend Chinese 
modes of thinking and acting, etc.," and does not commend 
his doctrine to his hearers as a possible national faith as a 
Chinese speaker could do. 

7. Tactless presentation of Christian dogma, u Teacher, 
you say what is good," said an old Chinaman to a 
missionary, 14 but it is not all true- Yon say we have never 
seen God. Then we can't have injured Him, and so don't 
need His forgiveness*" 

8. Ill-judged circulation of the Scriptures — tracts with 
"coarse illustrations of the swallowing of Jonah and the 
killing of Sisera by Jael " are said to have been dis- 
tributed—and retention of the Prayer-Book by Anglican 
missions. 

had missionaries to do with this fierce and fiery outburst ? It was not 
they who had been discussing how China was to be divided up. The 
missionary was the one man in China who could not help being there. 
He went to serve no purpose of self-interest or desire for glory, but 
impelled by a divine necessity. The Quarterly Review had just borne 
high testimony to the work of the missionaries to the Hottentots. In 
thirty years it was admitted that a degraded and brutalised people had 
been converted into sane, industrious cultivators." The Chinese 
would of course rejoin that they are "sane, industrious cultivators 1 * 
already. "The present outbreaks are not an ti -Christian but anti- 
foreign," the Rev. George Hudson of Hangchow writes in a letter 
home. M Their object is not the suppression of Christianity, but the total 
elimination of the foreign element from Chinese affairs. The fact that 
the native Christians have suffered so severely arises not so much from 
their profession of Christianity, as from their connection with the 
foreigners who have introduced Christianity into China, and are 
regarded as agents of the various foreign Powers, sent to China for the 
express purpose of stirring up sedition* M 
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I have for years thought (said Bishop Patteson, whose Life has been 
written by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge) that we seek in our missions 
a great deal too much to make English Christians. Evidently the 
heathen man is not treated fairly, if we encumber our message with 
unnecessary requirements. The ancient Church had its " selection of 
fundamentals." Any one can see the mistakes we have made in India. 
Few men think themselves into the state of the Eastern mind. We 
seek to denationalise these races as far as I can see ; whereas we ought 
surely to change as little as possible— only what is clearly incompatible 
with the simplest form of Christian teaching and practice. I do not 
mean that we are to compromise truth, but do we not overlay it a good 
deal with human traditions ? 

9. The number of conflicting Protestant faiths, sometimes 
in controversy with, and often jealous of one another — 
there are probably not far short of three dozen represented 
in China — and six different names given to God in as 
many translations of the Bible. In addition to these 
variations, the Americans have chosen a name of their own, 
so have the Jesuits, and no one of the whole series is that 
used by the Chinese — " Shangtien hou " (" High Heaven's 
Ruler"). 

10. The youth and married state of many missionaries — 
Chinese teachers have been old men and ascetics — and 
their lack of experience of life or narrow culture. " So far 
as education goes," Mr. Norman asserts, " both men and 
women among Protestant missionaries are often quite 
unfitted to teach at home ; they are often not too hardly 
described by the phrase applied to them, 'ignorant 
declaimers in bad Chinese.' " 

11. The unconscious violation by lady missionaries of 
Chinese notions of propriety. A young unmarried woman 
living in a house other than her father's is regarded as a 
concubine. Her character is also affected by going out 
without a chaperon, or by wearing a tight bodice or a hat. 
The conduct of some lady missionaries has been uncon- 
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sciously so (E unseemly" as to have had the attention of our 
Foreign Office called to it. 

12. Imperfect acquaintance on the part of missionaries 
with the good points of Chinese religious doctrine and 
moral teaching, literature, and civic and domestic life, and 
unfortunately- worded addresses or ill-chosen texts, which 
seem to native ears to cut at the root of filial piety, 
veneration of ancestors, and loyalty to the Throne* 

13. The way in which converts by holding aloof 
from the national festivals at the change of the seasons, 
etc , set themselves in opposition to their fellow-country- 
men. 

14. The manner in which some missionaries, almost 
exclusively Roman Catholic, interfere between offenders 
who have been 11 inquirers n at their houses — the number 
of this often merely curious or self-seeking class is very 
large — and the governing authorities, and appeal against 
them to Peking, where Foreign Ministers take the matter 
up, and in ignorance of all the circumstances of the 
case make a point of securing a decision against the man* 
darins. 

15. The quite disproportionately large indemnities with 
which localities where there have been riots have been 
mulcted at the instance of Foreign Ministers. 

16. The reports brought home by returned emigrants as 
to the way in which it has been attempted to bar Chinamen 
out of America and Australia, and the manner in which 
many of those who have been allowed to enter those 
countries have been treated. The Chinese Consul- General 
to the United States, in an article in the June Forum protest- 
ing against American exclusiveness in regard to Chinese, 
asserts that not only labourers but Chinese merchants and 
professional men are subjected to all kinds of restrictions 
even when merely travelling. They are kept waiting 
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in confinement for long periods while waiting for pass 
certificates. In one prison 

are held, for long periods, Chinese gentlemen worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars ; men of vast interests, tea merchants, scholars, 
owners of extensive establishments of china ware, bankers, owners of 
ships. They are deprived of their liberty, and subjected to indignities 
of exquisite refinement, while their pecuniary loss is beyond computa- 
tion. By recent rulings of the Treasury Department all Chinese 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and missionaries are debarred from 
the United States as not being entitled to enter this country. 

Mr. Mitchell, writing in the Nineteenth Century (Oct. 1894) 
on the Chinese in Australia, says — 

Many an hotel in the Colonies has been bumed to the ground for no 
other reason than that the owner employed a Chinese cook. The 
disabilities of the Jews in mediaeval Europe sink into nothingness 
when compared with the disabilities of the Chinese in modem 
Australia. The average working Chinaman has to live the life of the 
leper outside the gates. Yet he braces himself to the cruel and 
unequal struggle, and in the end achieves a quiet triumph in the face of 
every difficulty. Has chivalry died out among the Caucasian race that 
honour should be denied to such achievement ? 

The Child-Eating Legend. — It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the child-stealing and eating legend which 
figures in every anti-missionary riot (and, indeed, in every 
street urchin's ribaldry quite as much as " foreign devil") 
may have arisen in honest misconception. The doctrine 
of "the body and blood of Christ, which are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper," must, obviously, present considerable difficulty to 
the mind of an unsympathetic and suspicious Chinaman. 
Consider this fact, however, in conjunction with 

1. His mediaeval belief in the potency of a medicine 
depending in some degree upon its nastiness — the horrors 
of native physic defy description ; 

2. A possible report of some medical missionary's coolie 
that babies who die in the hospital are cut up {i.e. made 
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the subject of post-mortem examination, an outrage in a 
Chinaman's eyes) ; 

3. The fact that many Roman Catholic priests make it 
a practice to buy moribund infants for a few cash — in order 
to have the satisfaction, inexplicable to the Chinese, of 
baptizing them before death ; 

4. The secrecy and seclusion of Roman Catholic 
institutions ; and 

5. The general conviction that Englishmen are inordinate 
eaters — compared with the Chinese — and consumers of 
strange foods — many brought from abroad in sealed tins. 

Surely, from the point of view of ignorant natives, some 
ground obviously exists for the belief that medicine-making 
out of dead babies and even child-eating go on in Western 
houses ? 

An Old Kent Boad Parallel. —In all the circumstances 
of the case, one could well imagine an intelligent China- 
man, in asking that a lenient view should be taken of some 
of the riots to which the prejudices of his countrymen have 
driven them, calling attention to four facts — 

1. That two centuries have not elapsed since a woman 
was executed irr the United Kingdom for witchcraft {a faith 
in which has sent, since the issue of Pope Innocent viii.'s 
Bull, 9,000,000 persons in Europe to their death) ; 

2. That to this day there are frequently murders of Jews 
in Western countries due to the belief that they kill their 
children at the Passover ; 

3. That our own kith and kin when they come to 
England as Mormon missionaries are frequently roughly 
handled; and 

4. That if an outlandishly attired Chinaman, with a wife 
and apparently two concubines, addicted for an inex- 
plicable reason to wearing evening dress in the streets, 
took a house off the Old Kent Road and there practised 
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questionable rites, distributed tracts subversive of recog- 
nised principles of domestic as well as religious life, and 
was believed to look forward to a time when half Camber- 
well, if not all Surrey and Kent, would be secured from a 
complacent Foreign Office for a rich, religious, and com- 
mercial Colony of compatriots of like demoralising beliefs 
and practices, all the J.P.s and policemen in South 
London would hardly guarantee the strangers against a 
dangerous mob manifestation. 

History Repeats Itselfl — It is perhaps well that it should 
be borne in mind that not only in the East but in the 
West, pioneering Christians have been the subject of 
slanders almost identical with those which have had such 
disastrous consequences in China. The early Christians 
of ancient Rome, we read in Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 

were regarded as the most wicked of humankind, who practised in 
their dark recesses every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
suggest, and who solicited the favour of their unknown God by the 
sacrifice of every moral virtue. There were many who pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremonies of the abhorred society. It was 
asserted that anew-born infant, entirely covered with flour, was presented, 
like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, 
who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal wound, and as 
soon as the cruel deed was perpetrated the sectaries drank up the 
blood, greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and pledged 
themselves to eternal secrecy by a mutual consciousness of guilt This 
inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in which 
intemperance served as a provocation to brutal lust ; till, at the appointed 
moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame was banished, 
nature was forgotten, and — 

But similarity between these anti-Christian legends of 
Rome and " the vile Hunan tract " which provoked a recent 
riot is too painful. 

The Tsung li Yfimen's Panacea. — The view taken of 
the missionary problem by Chinamen of education as 
contrasted with the common people is reflected very 
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clearly in the proposal "for consideration and examina- 
tion " which the Tsung li Yamen submitted to the Foreign 
Ministers after the Tientsin massacre. "Apprehensive 
lest in their efforts to manage the various points connected 
with the missionary question, they should interrupt the 
good relations existing between their own and other 
Governments," they suggested 

that foreign orphanages should be abolished, that women should not 
be allowed to enter the churches nor Sisters of Mercy to live in China ; 
that missionaries must submit themselves to the authority of the Chinese 
magistrates ; that since the individuals who commit disorders ordinarily 
belong to the lowest class of the people, accusations, in case of riots, 
must not be brought against the Literati ; and that before a man be 
permitted to become a Christian, he must be examined as to whether 
he had undergone any sentence or committed any crime. 1 



1 It fe significant that as late as August 1900 the Chinese Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg and Vienna took up (in a letter to Baron von 
Suttner) very much the same position as the Tsung li Yamen. M The 
principal cause to which the present conflict must be attributed must be 
sought," he wrote, w in the bitter hatred with which the Chinese people 
regard the Christians. The foreign missionaries' zeal in wishing to 
benefit others is praiseworthy, but in general the right-thinking Chinese 
do not wish to give up for anything in the world the religion which has 
come to them from their fathers, and to exchange it for one which is 
strange to them. The converted Chinese are in the majority dishonest 
people, who, under the shield of the Church, hope to be able to live after 
the dictates of their passions, bring unfair lawsuits, and damage and rob 
their compatriots* The feelings of the nation at large, from anger and 
indignation, have now changed to implacable hatred. The Chinese are 
as little willing to be converted to Christendom as the Europeans are 
likely to profess the doctrines of Confucius. It is my personal opinion 
that commercial relations may be developed to any degree between 
China and the foreign Powers, but that with regard to the question of 
religion, everyone should be allowed to follow his own faith undis- 
turbed. This would save conflicts for the future. I am not sure that 
the foreign Governments quite understand the enormous importance of 
this question, and whether they will renounce all aspirations of this 
kind at once and for always," 
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Professor Douglas's comment on this is — " These articles 
were so palpably contrary to the spirit of the Treaty, that 
the Ministers one and all declined to entertain the con- 
sideration of them for a moment" It would be interesting, 
nevertheless, to see what that " explanatory minute," which 
accompanied the Yamen's proposals, contained. 

An Imperial Edict. — It should be put on record to the 
credit of the Tsung li Yamen and the Palace that both 
have tried by means of proclamations to correct the popular 
notions about the missionaries. 

The propagation of Christianity by foreigners (says an Imperial edict 
of the present reign) is provided for by treaty, and Imperial decrees 
have been issued to the Provincial authorities from time to time to pro- 
tect the missionaries. The doctrine of Christianity has for its purpose 
the teaching of men to be good. Peace and quiet should reign among 
the Chinese and the missionaries. There are, however, reckless feUows 
who fabricate stories which have no foundation in fact for the purpose 
of creating trouble. Villains of this class are to be found everywhere. 
Local authorities must protect the lives and property of foreign mer- 
chants and missionaries. Let this decree be universally promulgated 
for the information of the people. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the highest authorities, 
apart from their proclamations, show religious intolerance. 
The Chinese Ambassador in Paris, the husband of an Ameri- 
can wife, is a Roman Catholic, and the distinguished Minister 
to the Court of St. James's has some reputation as a trans- 
lator of Herbert Spencer. In conclusion, it will perhaps be 
of interest to reproduce the latest forecast, by a missionary, 
of the prospects of the " Jesus religion " in China. Reckoning 
from the general opening of the Empire in i860, Dr. A. H. 
Smith says a good beginning should have been made in fifty 
years — that is, in 19 10 — and that three hundred years should 
suffice for a general diffusion of the faith — which means 2160 
a.d. — and five hundred for the obvious superseding of all 
rival faiths by Christianity — which brings us to 2360 a.d. 
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"foreign smoke" 

The Effects of Smoking Opium. — Call the European 
nations "interested in the Far East " " grasping, unscrupulous 
landgrabbers." Picture the worst that they can do to China 
in the way of partition and provocation of bloodshed. It 
still remains doubtful whether it is within their power to 
inflict greater evils on the people of the Middle Kingdom 
within the next quarter of a century than seems likely to be 
done by Opium, Much cheap scepticism as to the effects of 
smoking the drug has been expressed of late years. About 
the facts of the case, however, there can really be no doubt. 
Opium is a poison the consumption of which must be 
deleterious. After some months of addiction to the drug, the 
smoker contracts a habit which it is almost impossible for 
him to get rid off, and daily, when the hour of indulgence 
arrives, whether official, merchant, or coolie, he collapses 
with the 14 craving " (" yin ") if facilities for the accustomed 
pipe are not forthcoming, 

The Apologists.— It is a significant fact that there are no 
apologists for opium smoking — other, perhaps, than of the 
most moderate possible kind — except among foreigners. 
Yangchow and Shanghai, among other places, have native 
associations for aiding the breaking off the habit; the 
native and foreign opium refuges (corresponding with our 
inebriate homes, where, by the way, the proportion of drug 

IS* 
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patients is increasingly large) are always crowded. A 
national saying is that if you want to be revenged on your 
enemy you need not strike him or go to law with him — it 
will be sufficient if you entice him into smoking opium. 
A distinguished living Chinaman lately ended a denunciation 
of the habit with the words — " If Confucius and Mencius 
were to live again, and were to teach the Empire, they 
would certainly begin by teaching men to break off 
opium." The manager of the Salt Monopoly, a high official 
in Soochow, writes: "From ancient times to the present 
day there has never been such a stream of evil and misery 
as has come down upon China in her receiving the curse 
of opium. From the time that opium was first introduced 
until now, a period of over a hundred years, the number 
of deaths directly caused by it must count up into millions." 
Some sects absolutely forbid its use. Not one of these 
facts is based on that " missionary evidence " which it has 
been the fashion to contemn, and one of the most level- 
headed and most experienced of travellers in the East, Mrs. 
Bishop, discarding entirely such sources of information, 
writes that 

opium smoking brings about the impoverishment and ruin of families 
to an enormous extent. Even moderate smoking involves enormous 
risks, and excessive smoking brings in its train commercial, industrial, 
and moral ruin and physical deterioration, and this on a scale so 
large as to weaken the material well-being and the material future of 
the race. 

Travellers are continually coming on cases in which 
opium smokers have not only sunk into beggary, but have 
sold wives and children to get money for the pipe. " As 
long as China remains a nation of opium smokers," says 
Consul Hirst, "there is not the least reason to fear 
that she will become a military power of any import" 
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ance, as the habit saps the energies and vitality of the 
nation/' 

The Fields of Poppies. — It is unnecessary to discuss 
here the relative responsibility of the Chinese and British 
merchants 1 for the hold which what is still called 
" Foreign Smoke " has now obtained on China. Once the 
traffic was legalised and the death penalty of forty years 
ago was not enforced, home-produced opium entered into 
competition with that of the foreigner— which took the 
silver of China out of the country* Fields of poppies are 
now seen in every direction. "Native-grown opium has 
entirely driven the imported opium from the markets of the 
Yangtsze Valley/' 2 Seven years ago only four Provinces out 
of the Eighteen in the Empire were using other than home- 
grown opium, the importation of which (in 1898) was 
2900 tons {worth four and a quarter millions — the second 
largest foreign import). In some cities there are now 
almost a thousand opium shops. 

The Victims,— A Chinese estimate is to the effect that 
40 per cent, of the town population and 20 per cent of the 
country population are "absolute victims" of the drug* 
These may be considered to have reached the condition of 
drunkards. To the figures mentioned are to be added the 
immense number of more or less moderate smokers, many 
of whom are obviously suffering in mind, body, estate, and 
reputation. Women and children have begun to smoke of 
late years, and in one Yangtsze Province the Chinese 
declare that 40 or 50 per cent, use opium to a greater 
or lesser degree. In Yunnan, Consul Bourne says, "the 
men almost all smoke and most women," The delay in 

1 See " Historical Note on Opium and the Poppy in China," by Dr. 
Edkins, in Appendix to Report of Commission on Opium m India. 

a In 1893 Sze Chuan, Yunnan, and Kweichow, after providing for 
their own demand, exported 4000 tons of opium to other Provinces. 
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the recovery of the Province from the effects of the 
rebellion seems largely due to this cause. 1 But the terrible 
fact that three and three-quarter tons of morphia, for use in 
pills to cure the opium habit (in addition to an immense 
consumption of local remedies for the same purpose) were 
imported into China in one year speaks for itself. 2 " This 
profitable remedy," says Dr. Morrison, " was introduced by 
foreign chemists of the coast ports, and adopted by the 
Chinese; its advantage is that it converts a desire for 
opium into a taste for morphia, a mode of treatment 
analogous to changing one's stimulant from colonial beer 
to methylated spirit." 

1 " The opium habit makes it difficult to look to the future of the 
Empire with confidence. — Ratzel's History of Mankind. 

" The evil effects [of the opium trade] can hardly be overestimated — 
equally debasing for producer, trader, custom's officer, and purchaser." 
— Lord Elgin, 

9 " Morphia, which was noted in last year's report as arriving in con- 
stantly increasing quantities, rose from 92,159 to 154,705 ounces. The 
Chinese Government has been warned of the evils which are resulting 
from the improper use of this drug, and steps are now being taken to 
have the importation restricted." — Imperial Maritime Customs Returns % 
1899. 



CHAPTER XI 



The British "Sphere of Influence" 

Extent of the Yangtsze Valley. — The existence of the 
British Sphere of Influence ,J in China depends on no 
Concession or Convention, bat solely upon the easily-given 
assurance, obtained from the Tsung li Yamen by Sir Claude 
Macdonald (February 11, 1898), that the Valley of the 
Yangtsze Kiang should not be "mortgaged, leased, or 
ceded to another Power," and upon such recognition as 
it may be supposed to have received in the International 
Open Door Agreement of the present year. Geographically, 
as Mrs, Bishop, one of the latest travellers throughout the 
Yangtsze region, says in her illuminating work, '* there can 
be no possible mistake about this region " (defined by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs on May 9, 1899, as 
" the Provinces adjoining the Yangtsze River and Honan 
and Che Kiang"), 

The drainage area may be taken as including all or most of the 
important provinces of Sze Oman, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Nganhui 
[or Anhui], Kiangsu, and Honan, with considerable portions of Che 
Kiang, Kwcichow, and Yunnan, and even includes the north-eastern 
drainage areas of Kansuh, Shensi, and Shantung, Its area is 
estimated at about 650,000 square miles, and its population, one of 
the most peaceable and industrious on earth, at from 170,0005000 to 
1 80, 000, 000. 

The Yangtsze — according to the Chinese the name of 
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the tidal river only 1 — rises almost due north of Calcutta. 
It is about 3000 miles long — the third largest river in 
the world. Half-way from its source it is unnavigable, 
owing to the rapidity of its rock-strewn torrent One of 
its tributaries, the Han, the waters of which pour in at 
Hankow, is accessible for 1200 miles from that city. The 
Yangtsze Valley also contains the Tung-ting Lake (as large 
as Kent and Surrey) and a " valuable network of navigable 
canals," exhibiting in their construction and adjuncts high 
engineering skill. Water carriage everywhere is extremely 
cheap — twenty times less costly than land carriage. A 
thousand miles from the sea the Yangtsze is almost three- 
quarters of a mile broad. Fifteen thousand miles away its 
volume is 244 times greater than the Thames at London 
Bridge. Atlantic liners could go up as far as Hankow in 
summer (600 miles from the sea). All the year round big 
river steamers reach Ichang (1000 miles from the sea). 
More than a quarter of a million men are employed on 
the vast junk traffic alone of the Upper Yangtsze. It is 
estimated that the Nile of China brings down to the sea 
enough solid matter to build an island a mile square and 
90 feet deep every twelve months ! 

Climate and Crops. — The Yangtsze Valley is described 
by Mrs. Bishop as penetrating the "richest and most 
populous regions of China." The Empire Province of 
Sze Chuan, for the trade of which (worth ^5,700,000 a 
year) the river is the sole outlet, is itself the size of France, 
with a population of 60,000,000. 

It has a superb climate, a rich soil, yielding three and even four crops 

1 This is an important matter, as the French, who are understood to 
have obtained several mining concessions in Sze Chuan as against one 
British, have suggested not only that the Yangtsze does not rise where 
our maps show it to do, but that part of what we regard as the Upper 
Yangtsze is not the Yangtsze at all I 
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annually, forests of grand timber, rich mineral resources and some 
of the most valuable and extensive coal-fields in the world. 

In its "long deep valleys" are produced opium, silk, 
sugar, tobacco of good quality, drugs, and the best white 
wax. The character and crops of some other leading 
Provinces may be thus indicated : — 

Hunan. —Inhabitants of a very superior type. Particularly rich in 
coal and tea plantations. 

Hupzk. ~ Offering the most central ports of shipment (says Mr, 
Krausse) ; resorted to by Mahommedan fur dealers of Xansuh, vendors 
of horses from the steppes, and owners of mules from Shensi ; place 
of call for silk merchants from Sze Chuan s tea planters of Hunan, and 
drug merchants from Kweichow Mountains. 

Kiangsi. — Rich in minerals ; believed to contain gold. Famous for 
porcelain. 

Anhuu — Finest green tea, 

Kiangsu,— Created by the Yangtsze, on the alluvial deposit of which 
silk, cotton, and rice are grown. Three crops usual. 

Yunnan. — Extremely mountainous. Vast crops of sugar, rice, 
tobacco, and the poppy. 

State of the People. — Turning from commerce, geography, 
and products to the condition of the people, we find a 
responsible British official at Chungking, in Sze Chuan, 
writing — 

The Government, though obstructive and unintelligent, is not as a rule 
actively oppressive ; one may travel for days in West China without 
seeing any signs of that reserve of force which we associate with the 
policeman round the comer. The country people of Sze Chuan 
manage their own affairs through their headmen, and get on very well 
in spite of, rather than because of, the Central Government at Cheng-tu. 
So long as a native keeps out of the law courts, and does not attempt 
any startling innovations on the customs of his ancestors, he finds in 
the general love of law and order very fair security that he will enjoy 
the fruit of his labour. 

But the same favourable opinion of the position of the 
10 
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masses of the population in other Provinces of the Yangtsze 
Valley than Sze Chuan may be expressed. 

Throughout the Valley, from the great cities of Hangchow and 
Hankow to the trading cities of Sze Chuan (says Mrs. Bishop), the 
traveller receives very definite impressions of the completeness of 
Chinese social and commercial organisation, the skill and carefulness of 
cultivation, the clever adaptation of means to ends — the existence of 
Provincial patriotism, or perhaps, more truly, of local public spirit, 
of the general prosperity, and of the backbone, power of combination, 
resourcefulness, and independence possessed by the race. 

The Appearance of the Cities. — The Yangtsze is entered 
from the sea at Shanghai, "the Charing Cross of China," the 
imposing front of which has been pronounced as striking in 
some respects as that of Liverpool. The foreign settlement 
boasts, of course, daily papers, electric light, and up-to-date 
water and drainage systems. The wealthy Chinese, who 
are running all kinds of large shipping and manufacturing 
companies, and getting trade every year more and more 
into their hands, compete successfully with the European 
residents for the possession of the finest houses. The 
foreigners in such open port Settlements govern themselves 
by means of municipalities, and employ British, Sikh, and 
Chinese police. The net value of the trade of Shanghai 
is ^13,296,000 (gross ^37,600,000), which, added to the 
trade of the other cities of the Yangtsze basin, makes a total 
of ^33,248,000 (1898). It is difficult to realise the com- 
mercial importance and completeness, the architectural 
beauty, and the dignity of the life of the great up-river 
cities. At Hankow — where there is a large and influential 
Russian colony in connection with the brick tea trade — a 
Consul has declared, more craft may be seen than in any 
other harbour in the world. 1 Wuhu is the centre of the 

1 The fall of water in the Yangtsze is very heavy, and being rather 
sudden it is quite possible for a ship to find itself aground, and soon 
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manufacture of the famous China ink, two tons of which 
are exported from Shanghai in a year. Kiukiang and 
Hangchow have fine walls, respectively six and thirteen 
miles long. The "grand grey city" of Chungching (to 
which Mr. Little succeeded in taking up a steamer) and 
many another in the Yangtsze Valley owe absolutely nothing 
to the foreigner or foreign influence, and "in no city in 
Europe," writes the distinguished correspondent of the 
TimeSi Dr. Morrison, " is security to life and property better 
guarded than in Chungking. 1 ' It is " enormously rich," and 
its inhabitants number nearly half a million. Chinkiang 
has among its silk factories, owned and managed by Chinese, 
one, all the machinery of which was made by native 
workmen. 

"Solely Chinese. "—Passing by such historic centres as 
Nanking and Soochow, there may be mentioned the com- 
paratively unfamiliar name of Cheng-tu, the capital of Sze 
Chuan, situated on a tributary of the Yangtsze. This city, 
which has a noble wall in excellent repair, handsome shops, 
and well-paved streets, and depends, with the surrounding 
district, for its existence on irrigation works constructed by 
a philanthropist who flourished before the Christian Era, is 
completely untouched by the influence of the great West. 

an eighth of a mile from the stream. One year, Miss Scidmore 
writes, a passenger steamer got aground in a rice -field with the water 
fast subsiding. The farmer raged and talked of trespass and ground- 
rent, forbade any injury to his property by trench -digging, and finally 
forced the shipowners to buy his field as a storage-place for the vessel 
until the next year's flood should release it. Then the river rose in a 
sudden and unparalleled after- flood, and floated away the impounded 
ship. Meanwhile, a war junk which had been sent for to quell the 
riotous people ran aground in another field while seeking the besieged 
ship, and the mad country-folk, cheated of their winter prey and 
profits, set upon the dread engine of war with pitchforks, drove off the 
braves and the commander of the battleship, looted the junk of every 
portable object, and made winter fuel of its timbers. 
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CHAPTER XII 



The Outlook for Foreign Trade 



Imperial Revenue and Expenditure. — Various guesses- 
all of which are in conflict with one another ! — have been 
made from time to time as to the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Government of China. The latest is that of ex- 
Cons ul-General Jamieson of Shanghai, who " balanced the 
accounts" of the Empire as follows : — 



Revenue 



Haikwan taels. 



Land Tax 

Salt Duty (? IO } 000 5 ooo La els) and Likin 



31,640,000 
13,655,000 
12,952,000 
21,989,000 
1,000,000 
2,229,000 
S,SSO,ooo 



likin on Merchandise . 
Imperial Maritime Customs , 
Native Customs Houses . 
Duty and Likin on Native Opium 
Miscellaneous 



88,979,000 



{£13, 346,850) 
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" Its business arrangements, its posts, banks, and systems 
of transferring money are all solely Chinese." On the 
Lower Yangtsze there are places so lowlying on the Great 
Plain that the tops of their pagodas only are visible from 
the river. Higher up, the towns are ranged on the rocky 
countryside in such a fashion that the traveller thinks of 
Edinburgh and Quebec. In the upper regions of the 
Yangtsze basin, in the vicinity of the great gorges and 
rapids, up which the junks are towed by hundreds of 
"trackers," the scenery is of unsurpassed grandeur and 
beauty. The temples and the residences and offices of the 
officials compel admiration by the taste with which they 
have been designed and their suitability to their environ- 
ment As to the teeming population, their condition with 
their powerful guilds and societies, and satisfaction in their 
lives, is like nothing in any other Oriental country, and the 
impression carried away by many a traveller is that it can 
seldom cross the minds of many of them that the Foreigner 
is able to give them much if anything of which they really 
stand in need. It is certainly doubtful — in spite of one 
confident statement to the contrary — whether a hundred 
intelligent natives in the" British Sphere of Influence" 
would admit that this country had established a claim to 
sovereignty or suzerainty over a part of the Empire of 
China more than five times greater in area and popula- 
tion than that of the United Kingdom and Ireland, or 
whether, if it came to trying to establish our authority by 
troops and gunboats, instead of working through an Open 
Door policy, in co-operation with a strengthened Central 
Government and a reassured Literati, we should be able, in 
the words of a recent discerning student of China who does 
not believe that the Empire is either "in decay" or the 
subject of a " break-up," to hold the Yangtsze Valley farther 
up the river than Ichang. 
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The Outlook for Foreign Trade 



Imperial Revenue and Expenditure, — Various guesses — 
all of which are in conflict with one another ! — have been 
made from time to time as to the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Government of China. The latest is that of ex- 
Consul-General Jamieson of Shanghai, who u balanced the 
accounts " of the Empire as follows : — 
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patients is increasingly large) are always crowded. A 
national saying is that if you want to be revenged on your 
enemy you need not strike him or go to law with him — it 
will be sufficient if you entice him into smoking opium. 
A distinguished living Chinaman lately ended a denunciation 
of the habit with the words — " If Confucius and Mencius 
were to live again, and were to teach the Empire, they 
would certainly begin by teaching men to break off 
opium." The manager of the Salt Monopoly, a high official 
in Soochow, writes: "From ancient times to the present 
day there has never been such a stream of evil and misery 
as has come down upon China in her receiving the curse 
of opium. From the time that opium was first introduced 
until now, a period of over a hundred years, the number 
of deaths directly caused by it must count up into millions." 
Some sects absolutely forbid its use. Not one of these 
facts is based on that " missionary evidence " which it has 
been the fashion to contemn, and one of the most level- 
headed and most experienced of travellers in the East, Mrs. 
Bishop, discarding entirely such sources of information, 
writes that 

opium smoking brings about the impoverishment and ruin of families 
to an enormous extent. Even moderate smoking involves enormous 
risks, and excessive smoking brings in its train commercial, industrial, 
and moral ruin and physical deterioration, and this on a scale so 
large as to weaken the material well-being and the material future of 
the race. 

Travellers are continually coming on cases in which 
opium smokers have not only sunk into beggary, but have 
sold wives and children to get money for the pipe. " As 
long as China remains a nation of opium smokers," says 
Consul Hirst, "there is not the least reason to fear 
that she will become a military power of any import* 
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ance, as the habit saps the energies and vitality of the 
nation." 

The Fields of Poppies* — It is unnecessary to discuss 
here the relative responsibility of the Chinese and British 
merchants 1 for the hold which what is still called 
" Foreign Smoke * has now obtained on China. Once the 
traffic was legalised and the death penalty of forty years 
ago was not enforced, home-produced opium entered into 
competition with that of the foreigner — which took the 
silver of China out of the country. Fields of poppies are 
now seen in every direction. "Native-grown opium has 
entirely driven the imported opium from the markets of the 
Yangtsze Valley, 1 ' 2 Seven years ago only four Provinces out 
of the Eighteen in the Empire were using other than home- 
grown opium, the importation of which (in 1898) was 
2900 tons (worth four and a quarter millions — the second 
largest foreign import). In some cities there are now 
almost a thousand opium shops. 

The Victims. — A Chinese estimate is to the effect that 
40 per cent, of the town population and 20 per cent of the 
country population are "absolute victims" of the drug. 
These may be considered to have reached the condition of 
drunkards. To the figures mentioned are to he added the 
immense number of more or less moderate smokers, many 
of whom are obviously suffering in mind, body, estate, and 
reputation. Women and children have begun to smoke of 
late years, and in one Yangtsze Province the Chinese 
declare that 40 or 50 per cent use opium to a greater 
or lesser degree. In Yunnan, Consul Bourne says, "the 
men almost all smoke and most women." The delay in 

1 See u Historical Note on Opium and the Poppy in China, * by Dr. 
Edkins, in Appendix to Report of Commission on Opium in India. 

1 In 1893 Sze Chuan, Yunnan, and Kweichow, after providing for 
theii own demand, exported 4000 tons of opium to other Provinces. 
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the recovery of the Province from the effects of the 
rebellion seems largely due to this cause. 1 But the terrible 
fact that three and three-quarter tons of morphia, for use in 
pills to cure the opium habit (in addition to an immense 
consumption of local remedies for the same purpose) were 
imported into China in one year speaks for itself. 2 " This 
profitable remedy," says Dr. Morrison, " was introduced by 
foreign chemists of the coast ports, and adopted by the 
Chinese; its advantage is that it converts a desire for 
opium into a taste for morphia, a mode of treatment 
analogous to changing one's stimulant from colonial beer 
to methylated spirit." 

1 "The opium habit makes it difficult to look to the future of the 
Empire with confidence. — Ratzel's History of Mankind, 

" The evil effects [of the opium trade] can hardly be overestimated — 
equally debasing for producer, trader, custom's officer, and purchaser." 
— Lord Elgin. 

1 " Morphia, which was noted in last year's report as arriving in con- 
stantly increasing quantities, rose from 92,159 to 154,705 ounces. The 
Chinese Government has been warned of the evils which are resulting 
from the improper use of this drug, and steps are now being taken to 
have the importation restricted." — Imperial Maritime Customs Returns, 
1899. 
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The British "Sphere of Influence" 

Extent of the Yangtsze Valley, — The existence of the 
"British Sphere of Influence" in China depends on no 
Concession or Convention, but solely upon the easily-given 
assurance, obtained from the Tsung li Yamen by Sir Claude 
Macdonald {February ir, 1898), that the Valley of the 
Yangtsze Kiang should not be "mortgaged, leased, or 
ceded to another Power," and upon such recognition as 
it may be supposed to have received in the International 
Open Door Agreement of the present year. Geographically, 
as Mrs. Bishop, one of the latest travellers throughout the 
Yangtsze region, says in her illuminating work, "there can 
be no possible mistake about this region " (denned by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs on May 9, 1899, as 
" the Provinces adjoining the Yangtsze River and Honan 
and Che Kiang"). 

The drainage area may be taken as including all or most of the 
important provinces of Sze Chuan, Hupeb, Hunan, KJangsi, Nganhui 
[or Anhui], Kiangsu, and Honan, with considerable portions of Che 
Kiang, Kweichow, and Yunnan, and even includes the north-eastern 
drainage areas of Kansuh, Shensi, and Shantung, Its area is 
estimated at about 650,000 square miles, and its population, one of 
the most peaceable and industrious on earth, at from 170,000,000 to 
1 80,000,000. 

The Yangtsze — according to the Chinese the name of 
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the tidal river only 1 — rises almost due north of Calcutta. 
It is about 3000 miles long — the third largest river in 
the world. Half-way from its source it is unnavigable, 
owing to the rapidity of its rock-strewn torrent One of 
its tributaries, the Han, the waters of which pour in at 
Hankow, is accessible for 1200 miles from that city. The 
Yangtsze Valley also contains the Tung-ting Lake (as large 
as Kent and Surrey) and a " valuable network of navigable 
canals," exhibiting in their construction and adjuncts high 
engineering skill. Water carriage everywhere is extremely 
cheap — twenty times less costly than land carriage. A 
thousand miles from the sea the Yangtsze is almost three- 
quarters of a mile broad. Fifteen thousand miles away its 
volume is 244 times greater than the Thames at London 
Bridge. Atlantic liners could go up as far as Hankow in 
summer (600 miles from the sea). All the year round big 
river steamers reach Ichang (1000 miles from the sea). 
More than a quarter of a million men are employed on 
the vast junk traffic alone of the Upper Yangtsze. It is 
estimated that the Nile of China brings down to the sea 
enough solid matter to build an island a mile square and 
90 feet deep every twelve months ! 

Climate and Crops. — The Yangtsze Valley is described 
by Mrs. Bishop as penetrating the "richest and most 
populous regions of China." The Empire Province of 
Sze Chuan, for the trade of which (worth ^5,700,000 a 
year) the river is the sole outlet, is itself the size of France, 
with a population of 60,000,000. 

It has a superb climate, a rich soil, yielding three and even four crops 

1 This is an important matter, as the French, who are understood to 
have obtained several mining concessions in Sze Chuan as against one 
British, have suggested not only that the Yangtsze does not rise where 
our maps show it to do, but that part of what we regard as the Upper 
Yangtsze is not the Yangtsze at all ! 
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annually, forests of grand timber, rich mineral resources and some 
of the most valuable and extensive coal-fields in the world. 

In its "long deep valleys" are produced opium, silk, 
sugar, tobacco of good quality, drugs, and the best white 
wax. The character and crops of some other leading 
Provinces may be thus indicated : — 

Hunan. — Inhabitants of a very superior type. Particularly rich in 
coal and tea plantations. 

Hupeh. — Offering the most central ports of shipment (says Mr. 
Krausse) ; resorted to by Mahomrnedan fur dealers of Kansuh, vendors 
of horses from the steppes, and owners of mules from Shensi ; place 
of call for silk merchants from Sze Chuan, tea planters of Hunan, and 
drug merchants from Kweichow Mountains. 

KiangsL — Rich in minerals ; believed to contain gold, Famous for 
porcelain. 

AnhuL — Finest green tea. 

ICiangsu. — Created by the Yangtsze, on the alluvia! deposit of which 
silk, cotton, and rice are grown. Three crops usual. 

Yunnan. — Extremely mountainous. Vast crops of sugar, rice t 
tobacco, and the poppy. 

State of the People. — Turning from commerce, geography, 
and products to the condition of the people, we find a 
responsible British official at Chungking, in Sze Chuan, 
writing — 

The Government, though obstructive and unintelligent, is not as a rule 
actively oppressive ; one may travel for days in West China without 
seeing any signs of that reserve of force which we associate with the 
policeman round the comer. The country people of Sze Chuan 
manage their own affairs through their headmen, and get on very well 
in spite of, rather than because of, the Central Government at Cheng-tu. 
So long as a native keeps out of the law courts, and does not attempt 
any startling innovations on the customs of his ancestors, he finds in 
the general love of law and order very fair security that he will enjoy 
the fruit of his labour. 

But the same favourable opinion of the position of the 
10 
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masses of the population in other Provinces of the Yangtsze 
Valley than Sze Chuan may be expressed. 

Throughout the Valley, from the great cities of Hangchow and 
Hankow to the trading cities of Sze Chuan (says Mrs. Bishop), the 
traveller receives very definite impressions of the completeness of 
Chinese social and commercial organisation, the skill and carefulness of 
cultivation, the clever adaptation of means to ends — the existence of 
Provincial patriotism, or perhaps, more truly, of local public spirit, 
of the general prosperity, and of the backbone, power of combination, 
resourcefulness, and independence possessed by the race. 

The Appearance of the Cities. — The Yangtsze is entered 
from the sea at Shanghai, " the Charing Cross of China," the 
imposing front of which has been pronounced as striking in 
some respects as that of Liverpool. The foreign settlement 
boasts, of course, daily papers, electric light, and up-to-date 
water and drainage systems. The wealthy Chinese, who 
are running all kinds of large shipping and manufacturing 
companies, and getting trade every year more and more 
into their hands, compete successfully with the European 
residents for the possession of the finest houses. The 
foreigners in such open port Settlements govern themselves 
by means of municipalities, and employ British, Sikh, and 
Chinese police. The net value of the trade of Shanghai 
is ^13,296,000 (gross ^37,600,000), which, added to the 
trade of the other cities of the Yangtsze basin, makes a total 
of ,£33,248,000 (1898). It is difficult to realise the com- 
mercial importance and completeness, the architectural 
beauty, and the dignity of the life of the great up-river 
cities. At Hankow — where there is a large and influential 
Russian colony in connection with the brick tea trade — a 
Consul has declared, more craft may be seen than in any 
other harbour in the world. 1 Wuhu is the centre of the 

1 The fall of water in the Yangtsze is very heavy, and being rather 
sudden it is quite possible for a ship to find itself aground, and soon 
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manufacture of the famous China ink, two tons of which 
are exported from Shanghai in a year, Kiukiang and 
Hangchow have fine walls, respectively six and thirteen 
miles long. The "grand grey city" of Chungching (to 
which Mr* Little succeeded in taking up a steamer) and 
many another in the Yangtsze Valley owe absolutely nothing 
to the foreigner or foreign influence, and "in no city in 
Europe, 11 writes the distinguished correspondent of the 
Timesy Dr. Morrison, " is security to life and property better 
guarded than in Chungking." It is "enormously rich," and 
its inhabitants number nearly half a million. Chinkiang 
has among its silk factories, owned and managed by Chinese, 
one, all the machinery of which was made by native 
workmen. 

"Solely Chinese, " — Passing by such historic centres as 
Nanking and Soochow, there may be mentioned the com- 
paratively unfamiliar name of Cheng-tu, the capital of Sze 
Chuan, situated on a tributary of the Yangtsze, This city, 
which has a noble wall in excellent repair, handsome shops, 
and well-paved streets, and depends, with the surrounding 
district, for its existence on irrigation works constructed by 
a philanthropist who flourished before the Christian Era, is 
completely untouched by the influence of the great West. 

an eighth of a mile from the stream. One year, Miss Scidmore 
writes, a passenger steamer got aground in a rice-field with the water 
fast subsiding. The farmer raged and talked of trespass and ground - 
rent, forbade any injury to his property by trench- digging, and finally 
forced Lhe shipowners to buy his field as a storage-place for the vessel 
until the next year's flood should release it. Then the river rose in a 
sudden and unparalleled after-flood, and floated away the impounded 
ship. Meanwhile, a war-junk which had been sent for to quell the 
riotous people ran aground in another field while seeking the besieged 
ship, and the mad country folk, cheated of their winter prey and 
profits, set upon the dread engine of war with pitchforks, drove off the 
braves and the commander of the battleship, looted the junk of every 
portable object, and made winter fuel of its timbers. 
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" Its business arrangements, its posts, banks, and systems 
of transferring money are all solely Chinese. " On the 
Lower Yangtsze there are places so lowlying on the Great 
Plain that the tops of their pagodas only are visible from 
the river. Higher up, the towns are ranged on the rocky 
countryside in such a fashion that the traveller thinks of 
Edinburgh and Quebec. In the upper regions of the 
Yangtsze basin, in the vicinity of the great gorges and 
rapids, up which the junks are towed by hundreds of 
"trackers," the scenery is of unsurpassed grandeur and 
beauty. The temples and the residences and offices of the 
officials compel admiration by the taste with which they 
have been designed and their suitability to their environ- 
ment. As to the teeming population, their condition with 
their powerful guilds and societies, and satisfaction in their 
lives, is like nothing in any other Oriental country, and the 
impression carried away by many a traveller is that it can 
seldom cross the minds of many of them that the Foreigner 
is able to give them much if anything of which they really 
stand in need. It is certainly doubtful — in spite of one 
confident statement to the contrary — whether a hundred 
intelligent natives in the" British Sphere of Influence" 
would admit that this country had established a claim to 
sovereignty or suzerainty over a part of the Empire of 
China more than five times greater in area and popula- 
tion than that of the United Kingdom and Ireland, or 
whether, if it came to trying to establish our authority by 
troops and gunboats, instead of working through an Open 
Door policy, in co-operation with a strengthened Central 
Government and a reassured Literati, we should be able, in 
the words of a recent discerning student of China who does 
not believe that the Empire is either "in decay" or the 
subject of a " break-up," to hold the Yangtsze Valley farther 
up the river than Ichang. 



CHAPTER XII 



The Outlook for Foreign Trade 

Imperial Bevenue and Expenditure. — Various guesses — 
all of which are in conflict with one another ! — have been 
made from time to time as to the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Government of China. The latest is that of ex- 
Consul- General Jamieson of Shanghai, who " balanced the 
accounts " of the Empire as follows : — 



Revenue 

Haikwan taels. 



Land Tax 31,640,000 

Salt Duty (? 10,000,000 taels) and Likin , , 13,659,000 

Likin on Merchandise 12,952,000 

Imperial Maritime Customs . 21,989,000 

Native Customs Houses . 1,000,000 

Duty and Likin on Native Opium . . . 2,229,000 

Miscellaneous 5,550,000 



88,979,000 



(£1 3* 346,850) 
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Expenditure 

Haikwan tads, 

Administration of Eighteen Provinces, including 



Cost of Troops 36,220,000 

Court and Civil Lists and Manchu Garrison . 19,478,000 

Board of Admiralty (Peiyang Squadron) . 5,000,000 

Southern Squadrons 5,000,000 

Forts, Guns, and Coast Defence . . . 8,000,000 

Defence of Manchuria 1,848,000 

Kansuh and Central Asia .... 4,800,000 

Aid to Yunnan and Kwekhow . . 1,655,000 

Interest on and Repayment of Foreign Loans . 2,500,000 

Railway Construction 500,000 

Public Works, Sea-Walls, Embankments, etc. . i,*oo,ooo 

Customs Administration, Lighthouses, etc. . 2,</8>ooo 



88,979,000 
(^13.346,850) 

All taxation is raised through the Provincial authorities, 
and of course the sums returned to Peking do not represent 
anything like the amounts collected — certainly not more 
than one-fifth, Lord Charles Beresford says. It is signifi- 
cant that the various items of revenue — with the solitary 
exception of the Imperial Maritime Customs, which is 
managed by foreigners — show hardly any elasticity from 
year to year. Salt is a Government monopoly. Likin is an 
inland tax collected by the Provincial authorities on foreign 
and native goods in transit The Imperial Maritime 
Customs, as the name implies, is in charge at the ports — 
those open to foreign trade. The Native Customs Houses 
are on the land frontiers, and at places along the coast not 
thrown open to foreigners. 

Foreign Loans. — The proverbial honesty of the Chinese 
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merchant 1 is reflected in the conduct of the Imperial authori- 
ties in their financial dealings with the foreigner. The Jap- 
anese War indemnity was promptly paid off, the loans China 
has obtained for railway construction and other purposes have 
been devoted to the objects specified, and interest obligations 
have been regularly met 2 Up to 1894 the Empire had 
practically no foreign indebtedness, but the war indemnity, 
the further payment to Japan for the return of Port Arthur 
and its hinterland, and other expenses changed all that. 
The National Debt now stands at .more than ^55,000,000, 
which includes ^£4, 000,000 raised for railways, and the 
1895 Russian and 1896 and 1S9S Anglo-German Loans, 
for 1 6,000,000 apiece. The last three are raised on the 
security o f the Imperial Maritime Customs* 

China's Trading Account with the World. — Turning now 
to the Foreign Trade of China, it must be borne in mind that 
the statistics available deal only with the commerce of 
whichJthe Imperial Maritim e Customs has cognisance. No 
account is taken of bullion, the Overland foreign trade, and 
the trade carried on in vessels or at non-Treaty Ports which 
do not come under the control of Sir Robert Hart's great 
department. The value of this trade cannot be estimated 
exactly, but in 1898 Sir Robert expressed the opinion that 
the value of the goods exported, of the " brick 11 (i.e. com- 

1 See Chapter, "His Characteristics," and article by the American 
Minister in Washington in July Nertk American Review , where, after sug- 
gesting mildly that " smartness M in business matters is not held in such 
esteem in China as in the United States, His Excellency goes Jon to 
say : " Foreigners are sometimes guilty, also, of practising all sorts of 
tricks upon the unsuspecting natives. It should be remembered that 
the Chinese standard of business honesty is very high. The ' yea, 
yea * of a Chinese merchant is as good as gold. Not a scrap of paper is 
necessary to bind him to his word." 

3 The monthly instalments due on account of the service of the five 
per cent. Chinese Loan of 1898 were promptly paid in July in spite of 
the war. 
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pressed) tea sent by land to Russia and Tibet (which takes 
twenty million pounds yearly), of the junk (or native sailing- 
boat) traffic with Korea and elsewhere, and of other exports 
not reckoned, is sufficient to bring the total Exports of 
China to a higher figure than the Imports, which is, of 
course, a healthy state of things. The ordinary Imperial 
Maritime Customs balance-sheet of China's Foreign Trade, 
in which the value of the additional commerce just 
referred to does not appear, and the value of the total 
Imports returned is shown to be in excess of the total 
Exports returned, has more than once given a false 
impression of China's commercial position. This I.M.C. 
statement of the Foreign Trade of China for 1899 
was as follows: — 



Haikwan taels. 
Net Imports, 1 market 
value .... 264,748,456 



Duty 13,185,173 

7 per cent for 
charges* . . . 17,609,430 



Imports, value at 
moment of land- 
ing 233,953,853 



(^35,093,077) 



Haikwan taels. 

Exports, market 
value .... 195,784,832 



Duty estimated at . 6,162,386 
8 per cent, for 
charges' . . . 15,662,786 



Exports, value at 
moment of ship- 
ment .... 217,610,004 



(£32,641,500) 



The total net value of the Foreign Trade of China (of 
which the I.M.C. has cognisance), arrived at by adding 

1 Net Imports, i.e. the value of the Foreign Goods imported direct 
from Foreign Countries, less the value of the Foreign Goods re-exported 
to Foreign Countries during the year. 

2 Charges, i.e. in the case of Imports, the expenses of landing, storing, 
and selling ; in the case of Exports, the expenses of the importer's com- 
mission, the expenses of packing, storing, and shipping. 
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Imports and Exports together, was therefore 451*563,857 
haikwan taels, or ^£67,734,577. The rate at which the 
Foreign Trade has grown is exhibited in the following 
table, the figures being in haikwan taels, and due allowance 
being again made for Duties and Charges : — 



Year, 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1S97 . 


181,769,995 




359>685,I58 


189S. 




177,165,384 


361,651,912 


1899 . 


233,953,853 


217,610,004 


451*563,857 



There has been a somewhat similar proportionate annual 
increase since 1887 in the value of the Foreign Trade. 

Articles Imported and Exported. — The principal articles 
imported into and exported from China for two years running 
are shown in the following tables : — 



Imported 



Article. 


1S98. 


1809. 




hk. tls. 


hk. tls. 


Cotton Goods * 


77,618,824 


103,465,048 


Cotton, Raw . . . 
Opium .... 


2,839,730 


3,47S,78o 


29,255,903 


35,792,768 


Sugar . 


9,018,967 


10,226,015 


Kerosene 


11,914,699 


13,001,643 


Rice .... 


10,448,838 


17,813,038 


Metals . 


9,7«7,o77 


9, 20$, 207 


Coal ... 


5,280,620 


6,396,671 


Woollen Goods 


3,190,169 


4,175,642 


Fish and Fishery Products 


3,161,000 


3,848,931 


Other Imports 


47,062,607 


57,344,713 




209,579,334 


264,748,456 




(£31,436,900) 


(£39,712,268) 
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Exported 



Article. 


1898. 


1899. 


Silk 




82,109,370 


Tea .... 


28,879,482 


51,469,100 


Other Exports 


74,053,748 


82,206,362 




159,037,149 


195,784,832 




(£23,855,572) 


(£29,367,724) 



No allowance has been made in these tables, however, for 
the before-mentioned Duties and Charges. 

The Foreigners in China. — Now for the respective parts 
played by the various nationalities of foreigners and the 
Chinese themselves in the Foreign Trade. The number of 
foreigners in China, 1 according to the latest estimate (1899), 
was 17,193, the larger proportion of whom belonged to the 
following nationalities : — 



British . . 5,562 

Japanese . 2,440 

American . 2,335 

Russian. . 1,621 

Portuguese . 1,423 



French . . 1,183 
German . 1,134 
Spanish. . 448 
Swedes and Nor- ) 
wegians . \ ^ 



Danes . .178 
Italians . .124 
Dutch .106 



The number of firms doing business at the Treaty Ports — 
28 in number, and shortly to be increased to 31 — was 933, 
the largest sections being — 



British . . . .401 
Japanese .... 195 
German . . . . 115 



French . . . .76 
American . . . .70 
Russian . . . .19 



1 It may be of interest to state that there are 767 Chinese in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, chiefly Government officials, students, and 
servants, women being to men in the proportion of three to four. 
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The Treaty Porta,— The names of the Treaty Ports, with 
their native populations and trade, are — 



Port. 


Population. 


Trade. 






hk. tlB. 


Newehwang . 


90,000 


48,357.623 


Tientsin . 


1,000,000 


77,604,562 


Chefoo . 


40,000 


28,153,956 


Chungking 


300,000 


25,792,653. 


Ichang .... 


34,000 


3,706,251 


Shad .... 


73,000 


247,427 


Yochow . 


20,000 




Hankow .... 


850,000 


67,202,061 


Kiukiang 




18,562,941 


Wuhu . 




20,281,849 


Nanking .... 


300,000 




Chink iang 


140,000 


25,691,928 


Shanghai 


615,300 


124,604,719 


Soochow. . - * 


500,000 


1,449,893 


Ningpo . . . . 


255 s ooo 


16,263,262 


1 1 intT f n 1 1 




1 f CtftT 7#W 


Wenchow 


80 1 000 


1,624,516 


Santuao .... 


8,000 


25.90S 


Foocbow .... 


650,000 


i7»35i ? So7 


Amoy .... 


96,000 


16,960,681 


Swatow .... 


38,000 


45,151,906 


Wuchow .... 


52,000 


6,123,242 


Samshui .... 


4,000 


2,967*278 


Kongmoon and Kumchuk 


800,000 


1.568,503 


Canton . 


58,641,864 


Kiungchow 


40,000 


4,647,706 


Pakkoi .... 


2O,000 


4,141,868 




6,845,650 





To these Treaty Ports may be added three places on the 
Tongking frontier which have been opened to trade— 
Lungchow (22,000), 85,636 hk. tls.; Mengtsz (12,000), 
5,256,938 hk, tls.; and Szemao {15,000), 213,894 hk. tls. 

British Trade with China. — The preponderating 
character of the trade done with China by British subjects 
(in Hongkong, Great Britain, India, the Straits Settlements, 
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Australasia, British America, and South Africa, not Great 
Britain and Ireland exclusively, as sometimes appears to be 
imagined) is indicated in the following table showing the 
nations responsible for the bulk of the Foreign Trade of 
China. 1 



Country. 


i8o3. 


1899. 


British Empire*. 

Japan* 

Continent of Europe without^ 

United States .... 


£35,094,109 
6,520,326 

5.299,035 

4,372,512 
2,932,844 


£42,935,063 
7,972,183 

7,040,385 
6,596,169 
3»3",909 


Or the contrast may be made in this way : — 

Total Foreign Trade of China . . . £69,079,992 
Share of Great Britain .... £42,935,063 

Share of the rest of the World . £26, 144,929 


1 Duties and Charges are not allowed for in these figures. 
* The share of the different parts of the British Empire is as follows 
in haikwan taels : — 




1898. 


1899. 


Great Britain .... 

Singapore and Straits . 

South Africa (including Mauritius) 
British America .... 


159,297,529 
45,678,426 

20,459,671 
4,771,758 
1,134,629 

285,993 
2,332,724 


189,941,766 
54,123,662 
33,642,712 

5,877,987 
942,631 
236,613 

1,468,384 


233,960,730 


268,233,755 



Or for 1898, £35,094,109 ; and for 1899, £42,935,063. 
* Including trade with Formosa. 
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Apparently, then, about 62 per cent of the Foreign 
Trade of China is in British hands, but it is known that 
in the ^42,935,063 above, considerable quantities of 
foreign goods passing through Hongkong are set down 
as British, and that in some instances goods in transit 
are reckoned twice over. If the test between ourselves 
and other Powers be not value of trade but proportion 
of shipping, the flags of Great Britain and other nations 
taking a leading part in the China trade are represented as 
follows : — 



Nationality, 


Number of Vessels. 


Tonnage. 








1899, 






1S9S. 


British . 


22,609 




21,265,966 


23,338,230 


Chinese , 


23*547 


31,009 


8,187,572 


9,349,247 


Japanese , 


2,262 






2,839,741 


German , 


1,831 


2,078 


1, 685,09^ 


1,854,246 


American , 


743 


716 


239,152 


310,107 


French * 


577 


822 


420,078 


613,191 



The total tonnage (entries and clearances) was 39, 268,000 
tons; and of this total, Great Britain contributed 59 per 
cent; China, 24 per cent; Japan, 7 per cent; Germany, 
5 per cent. ; France, 2 per cent. ; Sweden and Norway, 1 per 
cent ; Russia, 1 per cent ; and America, 1 per cent. The 
percentages contributed by each flag to the total tonnage 
entered from Foreign ports were — British, 6r ; Japanese, 
13 ; German, 8 ; French, 5 ; Chinese, 5 ; American, 3 ; 
Swedish and Norwegian, 2; all other flags, 3. (The 
tonnage employed in the Foreign Trade has approximately 
doubled since 1S90.) Two-thirds of the Foreign Trade is 
conducted with places in the Yangtsze Valley and North 
of it, the remainder being with Southern ports. The chief 
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masses of the population in other Provinces of the Yangtsze 
Valley than Sze Chuan may be expressed 

Throughout the Valley, from the great cities of Hangchow and 
Hankow to the trading cities of Sze Chuan (says Mrs. Bishop), the 
traveller receives very definite impressions of the completeness of 
Chinese social and commercial organisation, the skill and carefulness of 
cultivation, the clever adaptation of means to ends — the existence of 
Provincial patriotism, or perhaps, more truly, of local public spirit, 
of the general prosperity, and of the backbone, power of combination, 
resourcefulness, and independence possessed by the race. 

The Appearance of the Cities. — The Yangtsze is entered 
from the sea at Shanghai, "the Charing Cross of China," the 
imposing front of which has been pronounced as striking in 
some respects as that of Liverpool. The foreign settlement 
boasts, of course, daily papers, electric light, and up-to-date 
water and drainage systems. The wealthy Chinese, who 
are running all kinds of large shipping and manufacturing 
companies, and getting trade every year more and more 
into their hands, compete successfully with the European 
residents for the possession of the finest houses. The 
foreigners in such open port Settlements govern themselves 
by means of municipalities, and employ British, Sikh, and 
Chinese police. The net value of the trade of Shanghai 
is ^13,296,000 (gross ^37,600,000), which, added to the 
trade of the other cities of the Yangtsze basin, makes a total 
of ^33,248,000 (1898). It is difficult to realise the com- 
mercial importance and completeness, the architectural 
beauty, and the dignity of the life of the great up-river 
cities. At Hankow — where there is a large and influential 
Russian colony in connection with the brick tea trade — a 
Consul has declared, more craft may be seen than in any 
other harbour in the world. 1 Wuhu is the centre of the 

1 The fell of water in the Yangtsze is very heavy, and being rather 
sudden it is quite possible for a ship to find itself aground, and soon 
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manufacture of the famous China ink, two tons of which 
are exported from Shanghai in a year. Kiukiang and 
Hangchow have fine walls, respectively six and thirteen 
miles long. The u grand grey city" of Chungching (to 
which Mr. Little succeeded in taking up a steamer) and 
many another in the Yangtsze Valley owe absolutely nothing 
to the foreigner or foreign influences and "in no city in 
Europe," writes the distinguished correspondent of the 
Dimes, Dr. Morrison, " is security to life and property better 
guarded than in Chungking," It is "enormously rich," and 
its inhabitants number nearly half a million. Chinkiang 
has among its silk factories, owned and managed by Chinese, 
one, all the machinery of which was made by native 
workmen* 

11 Solely Chinese.** — Passing by such historic centres as 
Nanking and Soochow, there may be mentioned the com- 
paratively unfamiliar name of Cheng-tu, the capital of Sze 
Chuan, situated on a tributary of the Yangtsze. This city, 
which has a noble wall in excellent repair, handsome shops, 
and well-paved streets, and depends, with the surrounding 
district, for its existence on irrigation works constructed by 
a philanthropist who flourished before the Christian Era, is 
completely untouched by the influence of the great West. 

an eighth of a mile from the stream. One year, Miss Scidmore 
writes, a passenger steamer got aground in a rice- field with the water 
fast subsiding. The farmer raged and talked of trespass and ground- 
rent, forbade any injury Lo his property by trench -digging, and finally 
forced the shipowners to buy his field as a storage-place for the vessel 
until the next year's flood should release it. Then the river rose in a 
sudden and vin paralleled after- flood, and floated away the impounded 
ship. Meanwhile, a war -junk which had been sent for to quell the 
riotous people ran aground in another field while seeking the besieged 
ship, and the mad country-folk, cheated of their winter prey and 
profits, set upon the dread engine of war with pitchforks, drove off the 
braves and the commander of the battleship* looted the junk of every 
portable object, and made winter fuel of its timbers. 
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" Its business arrangements, its posts, banks, and systems 
of transferring money are all solely Chinese." On the 
Lower Yangtsze there are places so lowlying on the Great 
Plain that the tops of their pagodas only are visible from 
the river. Higher up, the towns are ranged on the rocky 
countryside in such a fashion that the traveller thinks of 
Edinburgh and Quebec In the upper regions of the 
Yangtsze basin, in the vicinity of the great gorges and 
rapids, up which the junks are towed by hundreds of 
"trackers," the scenery is of unsurpassed grandeur and 
beauty. The temples and the residences and offices of the 
officials compel admiration by the taste with which they 
have been designed and their suitability to their environ- 
ment As to the teeming population, their condition with 
their powerful guilds and societies, and satisfaction in their 
lives, is like nothing in any other Oriental country, and the 
impression carried away by many a traveller is that it can 
seldom cross the minds of many of them that the Foreigner 
is able to give them much if anything of which they really 
stand in need. It is certainly doubtful — in spite of one 
confident statement to the contrary — whether a hundred 
intelligent natives in the" British Sphere of Influence" 
would admit that this country had established a claim to 
sovereignty or suzerainty over a part of the Empire of 
China more than five times greater in area and popula- 
tion than that of the United Kingdom and Ireland, or 
whether, if it came to trying to establish our authority by 
troops and gunboats, instead of working through an Open 
Door policy, in co-operation with a strengthened Central 
Government and a reassured Literati, we should be able, in 
the words of a recent discerning student of China who does 
not believe that the Empire is either "in decay" or the 
subject of a " break-up," to hold the Yangtsze Valley farther 
up the river than Ichang. 



CHAPTER XII 



The Outlook for Foreign Trade 

Imperial Revenue and Expenditure. — Various guesses — 
all of which are in conflict with one another ! — have been 
made from time to time as to the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Government of China. The latest is that of ex- 
Consul- General Jamieson of Shanghai, who " balanced the 
accounts " of the Empire as follows : — 



Revenue 

Haikwan taels. 



Land Tax 31,640,000 

Salt Duty (? 10,000,000 lads) and Likin , . 13,659,000 

Likin on Merchandise 12,952,000 

Imperial Maritime Customs . 21,089,000 

Native Customs Houses 1,000,000 

Duty and Likin on Native Opium . . . 2,229,000 

Miscellaneous 5, 5 5 o> 000 



88,979,000 
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Expenditure 

Haikwan taels. 

Administration of Eighteen Provinces, including 



Cost of Troops 36,220,000 

Court and Civil Lists and Manchu Garrison . 19,478,000 

Board of Admiralty (Peiyang Squadron) . . 5,000,000 

Southern Squadrons 5,000,000 

Forts, Guns, and Coast Defence . . . 8,000,000 

Defence of Manchuria 1,848,000 

Kansuh and Central Asia .... 4,800,000 

Aid to Yunnan and Kweichow . . . 1,655,000 

Interest on and Repayment of Foreign Loans . 2,500,000 

Railway Construction 500,000 

Public Works, Sea-Walls, Embankments, etc. . i,«?oo,ooo 

Customs Administration, Lighthouses, etc. . 2,<;8 s ooo 



88,979,000 
G£i3»346,85o) 

All taxation is raised through the Provincial authorities, 
and of course the sums returned to Peking do not represent 
anything like the amounts collected — certainly not more 
than one-fifth, Lord Charles Beresford says. It is signifi- 
cant that the various items of revenue — with the solitary 
exception of the Imperial Maritime Customs, which is 
managed by foreigners — show hardly any elasticity from 
year to year. Salt is a Government monopoly. Likin is an 
inland tax collected by the Provincial authorities on foreign 
and native goods in transit. The Imperial Maritime 
Customs, as the name implies, is in charge at the ports — 
those open to foreign trade. The Native Customs Houses 
are on the land frontiers, and at places along the coast not 
thrown open to foreigners. 

Foreign Loans. — The proverbial honesty of the Chinese 
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merchant 1 is reflected in the conduct of the Imperial authori- 
ties in their financial dealings with the foreigner. The Jap- 
anese War indemnity was promptly paid off, the loans China 
has obtained for railway construction and other purposes have 
been devoted to the objects specified, and interest obligations 
have been regularly met 2 Up to 1894 the Empire had 
practically no foreign indebtedness, hut the war indemnity t 
the further payment to Japan for the return of Port Arthur 
and its hinterland, and other expenses changed all that. 
The National Debt now stands at, more than ^55,000,000, 
which includes ^£4, 000,000 raised for railways, and the 
1895 Russian and 1896 and 1898 Anglo-German Loans, 
for j£ 1 6,000,000 apiece* The last three are raised on the 
security o f the Imperial Maritime Customs. 

China's Trading Account with the World.— Turning now 
to the Foreign Trade of China, it must be borne in mind that 
the statistics available deal only with the commerce of 
which'the Imperial Maritim e Customs has cognisance. No 
account is taken of bullion, the Overland foreign trade, and 
the trade carried on in vessels or at non-Treaty Ports which 
do not come under the control of Sir Robert Hart's great 
department. The value of this trade cannot be estimated 
exactly, but in 189S Sir Robert expressed the opinion that 
the value of the goods exported, of the " brick * {/>. com* 

1 See Chapter, fl His Characteristics," and article by the American 
Minister in Washington in July North American Review* where, after sug- 
gesting mildly that " smartness JI in business matters is not held In such 
esteem in China as in the United States, His Excellency goesjon to 
say : " Foreigners are sometimes guilty, also, of practising all sorts of 
tricks upon the unsuspecting natives. It should be remembered that 
the Chinese standard of business honesty is very high. The 1 yea, 
yea 1 of a Chinese merchant is as good as gold* Not a scrap of paper is 
necessary to bind him to his word,'* 

3 The monthly instalments due on account of the service of the rive 
per cent. Chinese Loan of iSgS were promptly paid in July in spite of 
the war. 
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pressed) tea sent by land to Russia and Tibet (which takes 
twenty million pounds yearly), of the junk (or native sailing- 
boat) traffic with Korea and elsewhere, and of other exports 
not reckoned, is sufficient to bring the total Exports of 
China to a higher figure than the Imports, which is, of 
course, a healthy state of things. The ordinary Imperial 
Maritime Customs balance-sheet of China's Foreign Trade, 
in which the value of the additional commerce just 
referred to does not appear, and the value of the total 
Imports returned is shown to be in excess of the total 
Exports returned, has more than once given a false 
impression of China's commercial position. This I.M.C. 
statement of the Foreign Trade of China for 1899 
was as follows: — 



Haikwan taels. 
Net Imports, 1 market 
value .... 264,748,456 



Duty I3,i85»i73 

7 per cent, for 
charges* . . . 17,609,430 



Imports, value at 
moment of land- 
ing 233,953,853 



G635,093,o77) 



Haikwan taels. 

Exports, market 
value .... 195,784,832 



Duty estimated at . 6,162,386 
8 per cent, for 

charges' . . . 15,662,786 



Exports, value at 
moment of ship- 
ment .... 217,610,004 



(£32,641,500) 



The total net value of the Foreign Trade of China (of 
which the I.M.C. has cognisance), arrived at by adding 

1 Net Imports, i.e. the value of the Foreign Goods imported direct 
from Foreign Countries, less the value of the Foreign Goods re-exported 
to Foreign Countries during the year. 

2 Charges, i.e. in the case of Imports, the expenses of landing, storing, 
and selling ; in the case of Exports, the expenses of the importer's com- 
mission, the expenses of packing, storing, and shipping. 
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Imports and Exports together, was therefore 451,563,857 
haikwan taels, or ,£67,734,577, The rate at which the 
Foreign Trade has grown is exhibited in the following 
table, the figures being in haikwan taels, and due allowance 
being again made for Duties and Charges : — 



Year. 


Imports, 


Exports. 


Total, 


iS97 ■ 


181,769,995 


I77,9I5, '63 


359,685,158 




184,486,528 


177,165,384 


361,651,913 


1899, 


233,953^53 


217,610,004 


451,563,857 



There has been a somewhat similar proportionate annual 
increase since 1887 in the value of the Foreign Trade, 

Articles Imported and Exported. — The principal articles 
imported into and exported from China for two years running 
are shown in the following tables : — 



Imported 



Article. 



1S9S, 



1S99, 



Cotton Goods . 
Cotton, Raw , 
Opium . 
Sugar . 
Kerosene 

Rice .... 
Metals , 
Coal . 

Woollen Goods 

Fish and Fishery Products 

Other Imports 



hk, tls. 
77,618,824 
2,839,730 

29i255,903 
9,018,967 
11,914*699 
10,448,838 

9>787,o77 
5,280,620 

3,190,169 
3,161,900 
47,062,607 



hk. tls. 
103,465,048 



3,475,780 
35.792,763 
10,226,015 
13,001,643 
17*813,038 
9,208,207 
6,396,671 
4,i75i642 
3,M,93i 
57,344,713 




264,748,456 
(£39,712,268) 
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Exported 



Article. 


1898. 


1899. 


Silk 
Tea 

Other Exports' 


56,103,919 
28,879,482 

74,053,748 


82,109,370 
51,469,100 
82,206,362 




159,037,149 

(£23,855,572) 


195,784,832 
(£29,367,724) 



No allowance has been made in these tables, however, for 
the before-mentioned Duties and Charges. 

The Foreigners in China. — Now for the respective parts 
played by the various nationalities of foreigners and the 
Chinese themselves in the Foreign Trade. The number of 
foreigners in China, 1 according to the latest estimate (1899), 
was 17,193, the larger proportion of whom belonged to the 
following nationalities : — 



British . . 5,562 

Japanese . 2,440 

American . 2,335 

Russian. . 1,621 

Portuguese . 1,423 



French . . 1,183 
German . 1,134 
Spanish. . 448 
Swedes and Nor- ) ^ A 
wegians . \ ^* 



Danes . . 178 
Italians . .124 
Dutch . . 106 



The number of firms doing business at the Treaty Ports — 
28 in number, and shortly to be increased to 31 — was 933, 
the largest sections being — 



British . . . .401 
Japanese .... 195 
German . . . 115 



French . . . .76 
American . . . . 70 
Russian . . . .19 



1 It may be of interest to state that there are 767 Chinese in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, chiefly Government officials, students, and 
servants, women being to men in the proportion of three to four. 
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The Treaty Ports,— The names of the Treaty Ports, with 
their native populations and trade, are — 



Port, 


Population, 


Trade, 






hk. Lis. 


Newdiwang , 


90,000 


48,357,623 


Tientsin . . . . 


1 ,000,000 


77,604,562 


Chefoo , 


40,000 


28,153,956 


Chungking 


300,000 


25,792,653 


Ichang , 


34,000 


3.706.251 


Shasi .... 


73,000 


247>427 


Yochow .... 


20,000 




Hankow . 


850,000 


67,202,061 


Kiukiang 


55,000 


18,562,941 


Wuhu . 




20,281,849 


Nanking .... 


300,000 


2,396,151 


Cbinkiang 


140,000 


25,691,928 


Shanghai 


615,300 


124,604,719 


Soochow. 


500,000 


1,449,893 


Ningpo ...» 


255,000 


16,263,262 


Hangchow , 


700,000 




Wenchow 


80,000 


1,624,516 


Santuao . 


8,000 


^25,908 


Foochow , 


650,000 


17,35 i.So7 


Amoy . 


96,000 


16,960,681 


Swatow .... 


38,000 


45,151,906 


Wuchow . 


52,000 


6,123,242 


Samshui .... 


4,000 


2,967,278 


Kongmoon and Kumchuk 




1,568,503 


Canton .... 


800,000 


58,641,864 


Kiungchow 


40,000 


4,647,706 


Pakkoi .... 


20,000 


4,141,868 




6,845,650 





To these Treaty Ports may be added three places on the 
Tongking frontier which have been opened to trade — 
Lungchow (22,000), 85,636 hk. tls. ; Mengtsz (12,000), 
5,256,938 hk. tls.; and Ssemao (15,000), 213,894 hk. tls. 

British Trade with China. — The preponderating 
character of the trade done with China by British subjects 
(in Hongkong, Great Britain, India, the Straits Settlements, 
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Exported 



Article. 


1898. 


1899. 


Silk .... 
Tea .... 
Other Exports 


28,879,482 
74,053,748 


82,109,370 
51,469,100 
82,206,362 




159,037,149 
(£23,855,572) 


195,784,832 
(£29,367,724) 



No allowance has been made in these tables, however, for 
the before-mentioned Duties and Charges. 

The Foreigners in China. — Now for the respective parts 
played by the various nationalities of foreigners and the 
Chinese themselves in the Foreign Trade. The number of 
foreigners in China, 1 according to the latest estimate (1899), 
was 17,193, the larger proportion of whom belonged to the 
following nationalities : — 



British . . 5,562 

Japanese . 2,440 

American . 2,335 

Russian. . 1,621 

Portuguese . 1,423 



French . . 1,183 
German . 1,134 
Spanish. . 448 
Swedes and Nor- ) 
wegians . \ ^ 



Danes . . 178 
Italians . .124 
Dutch . 106 



The number of firms doing business at the Treaty Ports — 
28 in number, and shortly to be increased to 31 — was 933, 
the largest sections being — 



British . . . .401 
Japanese .... 195 
German . . . . 115 



French . . . .76 
American . . . .70 
Russian . . . 19 



1 It may be of interest to state that there are 767 Chinese in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, chiefly Government officials, students, and 
servants, women being to men in the proportion of three to four. 
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The Treaty Ports. — The names of the Treaty Ports, with 
their native populations and trade, are — 



Port, 


Population . 


Trade. 






hk. tls. 


Newchwang , 


90,000 


48,357,623 


Tientsin . 


1,000,000 


77,604,562 


Chefoo .... 


40,000 


28,153,956 


Chungking 


300,000 


25,7921653 


lehang > 


34,000 


3,706,251 


Shasi • 


73,000 


247,427 


Yochow . 


20,000 




Hankow . 


850,000 


67,202,061 


Kinkiang 


55,000 


18, 562,941 


Wuhij .... 


85* 35° 


20,281,849 


Nanking. 


300,000 


2 »39 6 > I 53 


Chinkiang . , 


140,000 


25,691,92s 


Shanghai 


615.300 


124,604,719 


Soochow * 


500,000 


1,449,893 


Ningpo . 


255*000 


16,263,262 


T~7 in it r Vi nil/ 




1 1,501,70/ 


Wenchow 


80,000 


1,624,516 


Santuao , 


8 t ooo 


25i9oS 


Foochow .... 


650,000 


17,351^07 


Amoy .... 


96,000 


16,960,681 


Swatow . 


38,000 


45,i5r,9o6 


Wuchow . 


52,000 


6,123,242 


Samshui . 


4*ooo 


2,967^78 


Kongmoon and Kumchuk 


800,000 


11568,503 


Canton , 


58,641,864 


Kiungchow 


40,000 


4,647,706 


Pakkoi , 


20,000 


4,141,868 




6,845,650 





To these Treaty Ports may be added three places on the 
Tongking frontier which have been opened to trade — 
Lungchow (22,000), 85,636 hk. tls,; Mengtsz (12,000), 
5,256,938 hk. tls. ; and Szemao (15,000), 213,894 hk. tb, 

British Trade with China, — The preponderating 
character of the trade done with China by British subjects 
(in Hongkong, Great Britain, India, the Straits Settlements, 
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Australasia, British America, and South Africa, not Great 
Britain and Ireland exclusively, as sometimes appears to be 
imagined) is indicated in the following table showing the 
nations responsible for the bulk of the Foreign Trade of 
China. 1 



Country. 


1898. 


1899. 


British Empire 1 . 

Continent of Europe without! 
United States .... 


£35,094,109 
6,520,326 

5,299,035 

4,372,512 
2,932,844 


£42,935,063 
7,972,183 

7,040,385 
6,596,169 
3,3",909 


Or the contrast may be made in this way : — 




Total Foreign Trade of China 
Share of Great Britain 




£69,079,992 
£42,935,063 


Share of the rest of the World 




£26,144,929 


1 Duties and Charges are not allowed for in these figures. 
1 The share of the different parts of the British Empire is as follows 
in haikwan taels : — 




1898. 


1899. 


Great Britain .... 

Singapore and Straits . 

South Africa (including Mauritius) 
British America .... 


159,297,529 
45,678,426 

20,459,671 
4,771,758 
1,134,629 

285,993 
2,332,724 


189,941,766 
54,123,662 
33,642,712 

5,877,987 
942,631 
236,613 

1,468,384 




233,960,730 


268,233,755 



Or for 1898, £35,094,109; and for 1899, £42,935,063. 
* Including trade with Formosa. 
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Apparently, then, about 62 per cent, of the Foreign 
Trade of China is in British hands, but it is known that 
in the .£42,935,063 above, considerable quantities of 
foreign goods passing through Hongkong are set down 
as British, and that in some instances goods in transit 
are reckoned twice over. If the test between ourselves 
and other Powers be not value of trade but proportion 
of shipping, the flags of Great Britain and other nations 
taking a leading part in the China trade are represented as 
follows : — 



Nationality, 


Number of Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1898. 




189S. 


1899. 


British . 






21,265,966 


23*338,230 


Chinese . 


23,547 




8,187,572 


9,349,347 


Japanese , 


2,262 


3>7i2 


1,569,134 


2,839,741 


German » 




2,078 


1,685,098 


1,854,246 


American . 


743 


716 


239,152 


310,107 


French . 


577 


822 


420,07s 


613,191 



The total tonnage (entries and clearances) was 39,268,000 
tons ; and of this total, Great Britain contributed 59 per 
cent; China, 24 per cent; Japan, 7 per cent; Germany, 
5 per cent. ; France, 2 per cent. ; Sweden and Norway, 1 per 
cent. ; Russia, 1 per cent. ; and America, 1 per cent The 
percentages contributed by each flag to the total tonnage 
entered from Foreign ports were — British, 61; Japanese, 
13; German, 8; French, 5; Chinese, 5; American, 3; 
Swedish and Norwegian, 2 ; all other flags, 3. (The 
tonnage employed in the Foreign Trade has approximately 
doubled since 1890.) Two-thirds of the Foreign Trade is 
conducted with places in the Yangtsze Valley and North 
of it, the remainder being with Southern ports. The chief 
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articles of trade between Great Britain and China and the 
value of them in two succeeding years were : — 



Imported from China 





1897. 


1898. 


Tea .... 




£943,619 


Silk, Raw and Waste 


£576,574 


737,247 


Silk Manufactures . 


53,"8 


36,200 


Hemp .... 


50,192 


270,998 


Bristles .... 


175,804 


173,224 


Drugs .... 


88,788 


44,941 


Skins and Furs 


237,958 


174,071 


Manufactures of ditto 


231,723 


230,084 


Straw plaiting . 


288,290 


219,130 


Wool .... 


53,405 


65,023 



Exported to China 





1897. 


1898. 


Cottons .... 


£4,330,633 


£4,460,569 


Cotton Yarn . 


333,272 


364,735 


Machinery 


274,748 


254,453 


Iron .... 


582,140 


616,156 


Woollens and Worsteds . 


588,277 


494,413 



In a recent year, when the trade of the British Empire 
with China was ^39,000,000, the share of Great Britain 
alone being ^9,000,000, the relation which our trade with 
China bore to our trade with some other customers may be 
represented as follows : — 



Great Britain's Trade with China . 
Hongkong and rest of Empire's ditto . 
Great Britain's Trade with India and Ceylon 
Australasia . 
United States 
France . 
Germany 
Russia . 
All the World 



£9,000,000 
30,000,000 
62,000,000 
54,000,000 

138,000,000 
70,000,000 
61,000,000 
34,000,000 

738,000,000 
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The Government Short of Funds. — Although the value 
of the Foreign Trade of China has doubled since 1890, 
neither the Chinese authorities nor the foreign merchants 
are satisfied. On the one hand, while, as has been seen, 
the commercial condition of the Middle Kingdom is sound 
enough, there is a difficulty in raising further Loans for the 
public service. The Imperial Maritime Customs is pledged 
almost as fully as it can be, as security for the money 
already advanced by European financiers, and nothing 
remains to mortgage but the taxes, which if placed in foreign 
hands would, it is contended in Peking, upset the system of 
Provincial Home Rule, — which has lasted for centuries, and, 
from a Chinese point of view, has worked by no means 
badly on the whole, — lead to a general increase of taxation 
and consequent rebellion, and place the Empire as much 
under foreign control as Egypt under the International 
Caisse de la Dette. The Chinese argue, therefore, that in 
view of the early expiration of their Commercial Treaties 
with the Powers, no objection should be raised to a slight 
addition to the import duty on foreign goods, which is by 
no means high. 1 

British Merchants 1 Complaints. — The merchants on their 
side complain, as they have been doing for many years, of 
the excessive and vexatious character of the transit duties or 
Hkin, which is imposed by the Provincial authorities on goods 
at various points as they pass through the country, over and 
above the payment at the ports. Our commercial com- 
munity in the Far East says that the inland taxes, if legal at 
all, are much in excess of what they ought to be, are of 

1 The Import Duties (exclusive of Duty on Opium) amounted to 
6,656,623 haikwan taeb, which on an Import Trade valued at 
228,955,688 haikwan taels after deducting Opium, represent an ad 
valorem duty of less than 3 per cen t. " — Imperial Maritime Customs 
Trade Reports and Return^ 1S99. 
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varying amount (according to the officials concerned), and 
involve in collection and in incidental examination of cargo 
delays which are fatal to business. (As a matter of fact likin 
is not the only inland import There is loti-shui a terminal 
tax, ching-fui a defence tax, and at least one other ; but they 
are usually lumped together under the name of likin.) The 
Chinese answer to complaints is that the articles of the old 
Treaties, on which the merchants base their suggestion of 
the illegality of likin, are not clearly drawn, and do not 
necessarily bear the interpretation which has been put upon 
them. Moreover, they say, the likin is imposed under an 
Imperial decree, and has been formally recognised (as is 
the case) by Great Britain and Germany, and, further, that 
the foreign traders have been accommodated by the arrange- 
ment under which transit passes are issued, and in the case of 
opium — the second largest import— duty and likin are charge- 
able together. The rejoinder of the merchants is in effect 
— " Why cannot these secondary inland duties or likin, which 
must always be a fertile source of inconvenience to trade be 
abolished altogether, and the port duty be doubled or even 
trebled instead ? Such a change would pay us in the long-run, 
and the Government as well, for the duties collected would be 
passed in full straight into its hands by the rigidly honest 
Imperial Maritime Customs, whereas at present only a small 
proportion of the likin reaches Peking." In reply, the Chinese 
k again point to the grave consequences of completely revolu- 

k tionising the Provincial system of administration, and declare 

r that the heavy payments which have to be made by the 

Provincial Viceroys make it necessary that they should have 
considerable sums at their disposal, and that if they were 
not at liberty to collect the likin they would have to impose 
direct taxation, to which the people of China are unaccus- 
tomed. The answer to this is that what has been done in 
the case of one item in the list of imports, opium — on which 
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a heavy toll in place of inland likin is taken at the ports — 
could be done in regard to other classes of goods; and 
that the revenue which the Imperial Government would 
receive if the merchants consented to the import duties 
being, say, doubled, would enable it to distribute some 
15,000,000 taels amongst Provincial administrations to com- 
pensate them for their losses through the abolition of the 
likin. The more liberal Chinese respond in effect as follows : 
" It would be very nice indeed to abolish Provincial squeezes 
and have one great collection of tolls. Only this would be 
a very big job, and means, incidentally, placing all the 
collecting of tolls throughout the Empire in the hands of 
foreigners. To lump likin and import duty together is, 
again, a much simpler matter than to amalgamate the tolls 
which goods encounter on the way to the coast* If it had 
been as easy as the European evidently imagines to abolish 
Provincial tolls or squeezes it would have been done thirty 
years ago. When you think of the squeezes difficulty in 
China you must also think of your own illicit business com- 
missions and tips to servants : everyone says they are bad 
and ought to be abolished, but they are not done away with. 
Consider also the difficulty of trying to legislate on such 
matters in Washington for all the self-governing and exceed- 
ingly touchy States of the American Union, or in London 
for the Australian Colonies." This is how the matter stood 
when the present warlike operations began. 

Trade Passing into Chinese Hands. — Likin apart, what 
are the prospects of foreign commerce in China, after the 
restoration of peace ? It is quite possible that Europe has 
exaggerated the extent of the profitable trade that is likely 
to be developed. No doubt the building of railways and 
the opening of mines will have the effect of increasing still 
further the value of the Foreign Trade. But will the 
advantage which the foreigner gains last very many years? 
11 
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There is a great difference — to use the phrases of the last 
I.M.C. Trade Reports and Returns — between "the con- 
dition and prospects of commerce as affecting China's 
national interests and prosperity " and " the point of view of 
the individual foreign merchant" As has been seen, the 
Foreign Trade of China has doubled within the last ten 
years; but this trade seems to be steadily passing out of 
European into Chinese hands. We have the high authority 
of Mr. Beauclerk of the British Legation at Peking, in his 
report on the volume of Decennial Reports on trade in 
China, for the statement that 

the conclusion of the whole matter inevitably is that the trade 
conducted by foreigners in China has made but little progress during 
the ten years 1882-91, that it does not promise any immediate advance, 
and that foreign interests and influence therein have decreased and 
deteriorated to an appreciable extent. 

The Chinese are not a race of negro savages, 1 but a 
keen-witted and enterprising people, with a rare talent for 
trade, manufacture, commercial organisation, and trade* 
combination, joined to quite exceptional habits of industry 
and frugality. The Foreign Trade continues and grows, 
but year by year seems to pass more and more into the 
hands of the Chinese, who have not studied our methods, 
our strong points, and our weak ones in vain, and with a 
plentiful supply of cheap labour (as well as cheap coal when 
it shall be worked) at their disposal, have us so much at 
a disadvantage. As Western scientific and technical in- 

1 Mr. Charles Johnston, in the August North American Review, says 
that the arts and crafts of the Chinese are in many things so superior to 
ours that we buy as ornaments things which they destined merely for 
common use. The Japanese and Chinese artisan is an artist, and in 
this respect ahead of Western critics. Mr. W. B. Parsons, in the July 
Engineering Magazine, suggests that the " Roman " arch is probably 
of Chinese origin. 
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stniction is more widely diffused, the straggle between the 
Chinaman and the European in the markets of the Far 
East will become even keener, tc It is not an effete or a 
decaying people which we shall have to meet in serious 
competition," says a distinguished authority. 

The Chinese Manufacturer. — Then may it not be possible 
that the purchasing power of the people of China is hardly 
so great as has been imagined? In a country where the 
means of subsistence for the masses of the population is 
exceedingly narrow, and the margin for luxuries necessarily 
small, where prices are so low that a couple of good chairs 
or an artistic sofa can be bought for a few pence, the field 
for profits on the Western scale is surely limited. 1 It must 
not be forgotten in this connection, as Sir Robert Giffen 
pointed out in 1898, that 

the opening which any country has for the kind of manufactures it can 
import from abroad is limited— is probably very seldom more than 
equal to 5 per cent, of its total consuming power. If such manufactures, 
moreover, are largely to be made at home, as it may be assumed will 
be the case in China, then the development of the imports of China, 
and with it its exports, does not promise very large figures for many 
years. As the development of China comes at a later stage than the 
development of India, when tile capacity of Oriental races for manu- 
facturing is better understood J there is fair reason to expect that the 
opening up of China, will be attended immediately by an increase of 
manufacturing there such as has been lately developed in India and 
Japan, This will increase the home trade of China, and, as time goes 
on, the added wealth of China will make it a better customer of foreign 
manufacturing nations like ourselves ; but the special increase of our 
manufacturing for export, which was the result of our special relations 
with India at a certain stage of its development, is not likely to be 
repeated. China may of course develop some special exports, as 
South Africa has lately done with gold and diamonds, and so increase 



1 The foreign trade of Japan, with a population of only 42,000,000, 
is worth 440,000,000 dollars; that of China, with a population of 
400,000,000, no more than 495,000,000 dollars* 
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was so coarse as "only to be fit for barbarians," and that 
it was heavily sized to disguise its commonness. Coolies 
in the same Province have stated that local cloth wears 
years longer than that of English make, and goods which 
are otherwise fit for the Chinese market often offend 
through being marked or done up in " unlucky * colours. 
Even if British manufacturers could be persuaded to pro- 
duce the right kind of goods, their agents in China, the 
merchants, fall short, if we may credit visitors to the Far 
East, of what they might he as business men in close 
competition not only with an acute and conservative race, 
but with smart American, German, and Japanese business 
rivals. 1 The British commercial houses of Shanghai and 
Hongkong still continue the old leisurely standoffish system 
of dealing with the Chinese through compradors, a class 
of men corresponding in some degree with the dragomen 
employed by Eastern embassies. It has been suggested 
on more than one occasion that the foreign commercial 
communities — the many good qualities of which' no one 
of course fails to recognise — would be well advised to 
devote some of the time spent on sport and amusement 
and the abusing of H,B.M. Consuls to the study not 
only of Chinese but of Chinese life and commercial 

1 " British trade in North China k declining, and American and 
Japanese trade is increasing by leaps and bounds." — Mr. Joseph 
Walton, M.P. 

* 1 The feature most worthy of note was the continued advance of 
American and Japanese [cotton] goods, the latter especially showing 
very rapid development. * * , English cotton yarn showed a falling 
off, while Indian and Japanese increased, the latter having now risen 
to 779,700 piculs" (a picul is 133 lbs.)* It is probable that the local 
mills will gradually get the better of their foreign rivals. — Imperial 
Maritime Custotm Trade Reports and Returns t 1899. 

It has been stated that in Shanghai the only foreign bank at which 
the clerks speak Chinese is the Japanese, and that at English banks a 
traveller's cheque cannot be cashed without a Chinese assistant's help. 
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its purchasing power abroad ; but this is a natter which is on the knees 
of the gods. China once had a special export in the shape of tea, bat 
in its special power as regards tea it has been surpassed by India and 
Ceylon. 1 We must also reckon that, while we had a practical monopoly 
of the trade with India at the time that trade developed, we have now 
the rivalry of Germany and the United States to face, even if we 
consider France to be more or less out of the running, and if we also 
leave out Japan. It is a mistake to assume that the opening up of 
China or any other foreign incident will now have the same proportional 
effect on our trade as the opening up of India had in the sixties and 
seventies. 

Thft Merchant* and their Customers. — No one has ever 
asserted that there is any special fondness in China as 
in some countries for British or European goods because 
they are British or European. There is no such a desire 
as has existed in Paris and Berlin, for example, to adopt 
British modes in some directions. In other words, when 
there are native goods in competition with foreign, the 
Chinaman will probably prefer the work of the local manu- 
facturer. And this brings us to what appears to be a curable 
weakness in British trade with China — the indifference of 
many manufacturers to the exact requirements of their 
foreign customers. Every traveller gives illustrations. 
Cotton, for instance, is made in widths which cause it to 
cut to waste when Chinese garments are in question. The 
quality, too, is often unsuitable — one Sze Chuan woman 
complained to an English acquaintance that the cloth 

1 The import of China tea into the United Kingdom is now only a 
third of what it was in 189a The falling off is due to the export duty 
of about 7s. per 120 lbs., inland squeezes, and the competition of 
Indian and Ceylon teas, which are not only brought from a shorter 
distance, but, being stronger than the China teas, are held to have 
spoiled British taste for the latter. With improved methods of 
cultivation and manufacture, there might be a revival in the tea trade 
of China, for exchange is in her favour. As a matter of fact, the export 
of black tea showed an increase last year. 
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was so coarse as " only to be fit for barbarians," and that 
it was heavily sized to disguise its commonness. Coolies 
in the same Province have stated that local cloth wears 
years longer than that of English make, and goods which 
are otherwise fit for the Chinese market often offend 
through being marked or done up in " unlucky " colours. 
Even if British manufacturers could be persuaded to pro- 
duce the right kind of goods, their agents in China, the 
merchants, fall short, if we may credit visitors to the Far 
East, of what they might be as business men in close 
competition not only with an acute and conservative race, 
but with smart American, German, and Japanese business 
rivals. 1 The British commercial houses of Shanghai and 
Hongkong still continue the old leisurely standoffish system 
of dealing with the Chinese through compradors, a class 
of men corresponding in some degree with the dragomen 
employed by Eastern embassies. It has been suggested 
on more than one occasion that the foreign commercial 
communities — the many good qualities of which * no one 
of course fails to recognise — would be well advised to 
devote some of the time spent on sport and amusement 
and the abusing of H.B.M. Consuls to the study not 
only of Chinese but of Chinese life and commercial 

1 M British trade in North China, is declining:, and American and 
Japanese trade is increasing by leaps and bounds." — Mr, Joseph 
Walton, 

41 The feature most worthy of note was the continued advance of 
American and Japanese [cotton] goods, the latter especially showing 
very rapid development. . . , English cotton yarn showed a falling 
off, while Indian and Japanese increased, the latter having now risen 
to 779,700 pic uls n (a picul is 133 lbs.)- It is probable that the local 
mills will gradually get the better of their foreign rivals, — Imperial 
Maritime Customs Trade Reports and Feturns t i&qo* 

It has been stated that in Shanghai the only foreign bank at which 
the clerks speak Chinese is the Japanese, and that at English banks a 
traveller's cheque cannot be cashed without a Chinese assistant's help. 
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organisation. The British merchant in the Far East 
is faced by many difficulties, and he may or may not 
have enjoyed all the diplomatic support to which he 
may have been entitled, but the removal of some at 
least of the causes for anxiety which exist as to the 
future of British trade seems to be a matter largely in 
his own hands. 



THE FUTURE 



CHAPTER XIII 

The Views of the "Foreign Devil 11 

China in Decay/' — It has been the fashion to speak of 
China as "in decay " or about to " break up," 1 We have 
seen, however, that there is an astonishingly large body 
of evidence pointing to a very different conclusion. As 
Mr. Archibald R, Colquhoun says, in The " Overland'" to 
China, — 

It is only fitful glimpses which strangers are able to obtain of the 
inner working of Chinese national life — quite insufficient to form a 
coherent theory of the whole, but the data ascertained seem sufficient 
to warrant the inference of a vast, self-governed, law-abiding society, 
costing practically nothing to maintain, and having nothing to appre- 
hend save natural calamities and national upheavals* 

The facts brought together in the Chapters on the 
Yangtsze Valley, on the Life of the Town and Country, 
and on the Outlook for Foreign Trade, hardly point — if 
the deplorable influence of the opium habit be excepted 
— to China being correctly identified as one of Lord 
Salisbury's "dying peoples," As we have learned, the 
personal and business character and ability of the popula- 

1 See, for instance, titles at any rate of two recent works— China in 
Decay, by Alexis Kiausse, and 2*ke Ertah-up $f China^ by Lord 
Charles Beresford 

1B7 
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tion are very high; their ingenuity and adaptability are 
remarkable; their towns, villages, and temples, their in- 
dustries, commerce, and shipping are flourishing; the 
Empire, while not on the whole over-populated, can spare 
thousands of emigrants to North and South America, 
Australia, and Malaysia. The "total volume of trade" 
— the modern touchstone of national greatness — is higher 
than ever it has been. " No doubt," as Sir Robert Hart, 
than whom there could be no higher authority on the 
condition of China, says, "the Government is hard 
pressed for funds; but the country grows wealthier every 
year." The Central Government dealt successfully with 
the serious recent risings in Kansuh and Sze Chuan, as 
it had done with the Yunnan rebellion, unaided; and 
had it not been for the war with Great Britain and 
France, might have disposed single - handed of the 
Taip'ings. It is not crippled by floods, dearths, or 
pestilence. It survived seemingly calamitous losses in 
territory, men, money, and "face" which have followed 
the Japanese War, and, whether with a Manchu or a 
Chinese dynasty at its head, is not likely to be broken to 
pieces by the present catastrophe, dreadful though it is. 

The Policy of Great Britain.— The policy of Great 
Britain is to support such a Central Government — with 
which, for one thing, it should be remembered, the 
interests of the holders of the stock of the various Loans 
are bound up. 

Our policy (said Lord Salisbury in June 1898) is to maintain the 
Chinese Empire, to prevent it falling into ruins, to invite it into paths 
of reform, and to give it every assistance which we are able to give it, 
to perfect its defence or to increase its commercial prosperity. By so 
doing we shall be aiding its cause and our own. 1 



1 The views of Russia have been thus summed up by Dr. Markoff (in 
the Daily News): — " There is commencing a life-and-death struggle 
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Ever since the war between China and Japan (said the Chancellor 
of the Extk&qu&r on June 27, 1900, exactly two years after) there have 
been persons, not in this country alone, who have seemed to look upon 
the great Chinese Empire as if it were a kind of plum -cake which might 
be divided among the different civilised Powers of the world as easily 
and unresistingly as a cake is cut up by schoolboys, provided the Powers 
did not quarrel among themselves. I doubt if any one would put for- 
ward that view now. It has never been the view of Hei Majesty's 



between Chinese and European civilisation* We are very doubtful 
as to which will eventually prove victorious. Geographically, we 
are China's neighbours for thousands of miles, and we naturally take 
a very keen interest in the struggle, the brunt of which is likely to fall 
upon us. In fighting for our own interests, we also believe we are 
fighting in the interests of the whole of Western civilisation* We 
Russians understand the Chinese a great deal better than anyone else, 
We have Chinese blood in our veins ; we have studied China more 
thoroughly than any other nation, and we can manage the Chinese* 
Therefore, we not unnaturally believe we are better able to deal with 
them successfully than Other nations whose interests are not so closely 
connected with China* In the present troubles I am quite convinced 
that we should be able to accomplish a great deal more by diplomacy 
alone than what all the other nations combined could do by armed 
force* We know the Chinese and their ways, and they know us. 
You only know China at second -hand. You mistake in wishing 
to Christianise and civilise China. We don't, China possesses a 
civilisation older than ours, and a system of morals which at least 
can " be compared with ours* She does not possess the material 
advantages of modern civilisation. It is these which we desire to 
give her. English and Russian interests do not necessarily clash at 
any point, If these two nations in Asia could but get rid of their 
distrust of each other, and endeavour to arrive at a common under- 
standing, we could look into the future with calm minds. And why 
should they not? England and Russia ate the nations who have, the 
other peoples are the have-nots of the world. We possess wealth, 
we possess the ability, and we possess the future. It is only natural 
that the other nations should be jealous of us, but why should we 
be jealous of each other? In the solution of the Chinese problem 
Japan cannot play an important part. One yellow race by itself is 
formidable enough ; two in conjunction would be fatal to European 
civilisation," 
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Government We have always desired that there should be a stable 
Chinese Government in China, able to enforce decent order and security, 
and ready to give the facilities to which we are entitled by treaty, and 
increased facilities, if possible, for our commerce and our trade. 

There had undoubtedly been a belief (said the Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons last month) on the part of 
the Powers, the people of this country, and persons of long experience 
in China who had advised Her Majesty's Government, that the Chinese 
colossus was fit for dismemberment It was said, however, by the 
late Sir Harry Parkes, that China, though aged, was not sick. That 
saying had lately gathered fresh force. We had learned in the past 
few weeks how greatly the defensive power of China had been mis- 
calculated. As to the future of the country, premature births were 
not followed by the longest lives. Caution and patience were wanted 
in developing the country. In saying this, he hoped it would not 
be supposed that our Government meant to depart from the leading 
position which in Chinese affairs was due to our traditions, our pre- 
ponderating share in Chinese commerce, and the part we must always 
play in the Far East In the Yangtsze sphere it was the object of 
Her Majesty's Government to use our ships and other forces so as to 
quiet the feeling of unrest, and to assist the Viceroys in the preserva- 
tion of peace. Whatever occurred, they would defend Shanghai. 
They would show themselves resolutely against any partition of China. 
The Government must be a Government by Chinese for the Chinese. 
We were not prepared to undertake or to assist other Powers in under- 
taking to Indianise China. We were not prepared to undertake the 
responsibility of European administration in remote portions of China, 
and we were determined not to be party to any such administration. 
We did not contemplate the organisation of a Chinese army under 
foreign officers in order to strengthen China as a Sovereign Power ; 
but, if it became necessary for police purposes to raise and officer 
troops, as at Wei-hai-wei, that would be a different matter. 

The Policy which brought about Disaster. — It was the 

adoption of a very different policy — the European occu- 
pation of Kiao Chau, Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei, 
the granting of concessions to railway and other syndicates, 
and the mortgaging of the likin dues in several districts in 
security for the loan of 1898, so arousing the hostility of 
the mandarins — which precipitated the mad assault on 
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Western Civilisation of July. In the Friend of CAina t the 
Rev. George Hudson, writing on the "Causes of the 
Present Outbreak," shows that 

within recent years a bureau of foreign information has been attached 
to each Provincial capital. An English-speaking Chinaman is at the 
head of the bureau, who translates from foreign books, reviews, and 
newspapers whatever bears upon Chinese interests. Through this 
official the Provincial authorities have been able to follow all the out- 
spoken and ill-advised proposals for dismemberment that have been 
made. China is not so entirely cut off as forty years ago from the 
drift of European opinion, and that which ss spoken in the secret 
chambers of the West is now proclaimed from the housetop in the 
eighteen provinces of China, 

The French Consul -General, Monsieur du Chaylard, in 
his latest report to his Government, says that 

the Chinese have followed the Transvaal War with great attention, and 
the result has been a singular diminution of European prestige in then- 
eyes* They have been struck by the resistance kept Up by the small 
Boer people, and r comparing their own numbers with those of the 
latter, have come to the conclusion that they are well able to fight all 
Europe combined. 

Pleas for Partition, — Writers like Mr, Colquhoun {The 
Problem in China and British Policy) and Mr* Demetrius 
C. Boulger {Contemporary Review for July) fear, however, 
that the partitioning of the Empire into "spheres of 
influence" is inevitable. The policy of the "Open Door," 
to which Mrs. Bishop, Lord Charles Beresford (who went 
to China at the instance of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce), and other thoughtful writers, give unqualified 
adherence, is, they contend, a sham. "To establish an 
understanding with Russia is not possible," says Mr. 
Colquhoun. We must therefore firmly establish ourselves 
in the Yangtsze Valley, Mr. Alexis Krausse {China in 
Decay) seems to share these views. Great Britain, says 
Mr. Boulger, must 
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acquire a base for operations In the Vangtsxe Valley similar to that 
Russia possesses in the north with regard to Peking. The island of 
Chusan with its unequalled harbour of Tinghai represents exactly the 
position of which we have need. We occupied it during both of our 
China wars, and by the Davis Convention we retain the right to pre- 
vent any other Power occupying it. 

Established in Chusan* we should be able to raise unlimited numbers 
of Chinese troops; and in a few years we should have created the 
beat force for controlling our sphere by the successive occupation 
of Chinkiang*fu, Nanking, and Hankow. Our occupation would 
be given a Chinese colour, and without direct annexation we could 
organise dependent governments, or, better still, revive in Central 
China a kingdom of Nanking. 

"Honour as well as Interests."— But, says Lord Charles 

Beresford, 

investigations on the spot have convinced me that the maintenance 
of the Empire is essential to the honour as well as the interests of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Our proceedings are certain to encompass the 
doom of China. A straightforward recognition of the principles of 
freedom, fair dealing, and equality of opportunity which have made 
our position in the world, coupled with resolution and vigour in carry- 
ing these principles out, will not only preserve the integrity of the 
Empire, but will conduce more largely to our interests than the 
present plan of taking what does not belong to us because other Powers 
are doing the same. 

Another authority, writing from a very different stand* 
point, the Rev. T. G. Selby, an experienced missionary in 
China, says (in the British Weekly) — 

The friends of China and of European peace must set themselves 
resolutely against the partition of the vast Empire. To talk of dividing 
up Chinese territory as though it were a stolen diamond, sent to 
Amsterdam to be cut up into five ol six little diamonds, is madness and 
crime. The Chinese of the different Provinces do not like each other, 
but they are united by a passionate pride in their past history, a 
devotion to their common literature, which is reUgious in its reverent 
intensity, and their high traditions of social and family life. The 
world has seen no such stable and stupendous illustration of racial 
solidarity as the Chinese Empire has presented for the last two thousand 
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year*. One might as well try and partition the raging Atlantic with 
cables and seine nets, as divide China. Sooner or later its solidarity 
will reassert itself, and laugh with the scorn of a mobile and resistless 
storm -wave at the petty and inane diplomacies of partition. 

The anarchy is superficial and temporary, for China has, in the 
authority of the village patriarchs, which is exercised over every 
clansman in the swarming city, a supplementary Government which 
will keep these huge populations steady and law-abiding. As a matter 
of fact, nine- tenths of the crime in the eighteen Provinces is dealt with 
by the tribunals of village elders rather than in the courts of mandarins. 
Government from within the home and the clan is the mighty engine 
that keeps this amazing race in its appointed pathway, and the gov- 
ernment of the mandarins is the mere donkey-engine that makes 
a great rattle on deck and does little odds and ends of work and 
service- 
To say that China is " effete and rotten," Lord Charles 
Beresford declares, is to say what is "false." Therefore, 
it is reiterated by cool heads not only in this country but 
in the United States and Japan (vide the speech of her 
Foreign Minister in July) that the interests of these three 
countries at least, who have between them so large a share 
in the trade of the Far Eastj is commercial rather than 
territorial, and that the "Open Door " policy will suit not 
only themselves but China best 

ProposaJs for Reform.— As to the Reforms in China 
which have been generally regarded as desirable, they may 
be set out as follows : — 

I- The abandonment of the notion that a fourth of the human race can 
reasonably expect to keep itself isolated from the other three quarters 
— in other words, the granting of all reasonable facilities for legiti- 
mate foreign trade and for wisely conducted missionary enterprise. 

2. The establishment of a well-drilled, well -equipped, well-paid Army 
to guarantee order throughout the Empire. 

3. The adoption of a system by which {a) the officials of all grades 
from Viceroys to yimen runners shall be paid adequate salaries 
(instead of having to live by " squeezes and (b) the inland and 
terminal taxes on trade shall be adjusted in such a way that while the 
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Administration of the Empire shall receive its just does the develop- 
ment of foreign commerce shall not be interfered with. 

4. The adoption of no step which is likely to give opium-smoking 
a greater hold than it has already. 

As to No. i, it is only fair to remember that it was only 
in July 1899 that the enlightened Government of the Mikado 
saw its way clear to open the interior of Japan to foreign 
trade. With regard to No. 3, it has to be borne in mind, 
as already pointed out, that money must be raised somehow, 
and that the Viceroys' resources in the matter of indirect 
taxation — the people are not accustomed to direct taxation 
— are limited. As Mrs. Bishop says, "nothing could be 
better for China than the drastic reforms suggested by Lord 
Charles Beresford, but some of them involve what would be 
unwarrantable interference with her internal organisation." 
Sir Robert Hart is believed, however, to have expressed 
approval of a well-considered scheme of likin reform, and 
is also understood to think that something could well be 
done in the way of Army reorganisation with a view to the 
better protection of commerce. 



CHAPTER XIV 



The Views of the Chinaman 

Unconscious of u Decay." — What are the Chinaman's 
own ideas as to the Future? Here are four reports on the 
subject, as representative, perhaps, as can be had. 

If the best guarantee of friendship is self -interest, surely the friendship 
of a nation of 400,000,000 people ought to be worth cultivating (wrote 
the Chinese Minister at Washington in May). China does not ask for 
much. She has no thought of territorial aggrandisement! of self-glori- 
fication in any form, All she wants is gentle peace, sweet friendship, 
helpful exchange of benefits, and the generous application of that 
Golden Rule which people of all nations and all creeds should delight 
to follow. 

You think that because the Chinaman is inert, careless, and simple, 
he is a child (said a Chinese gentleman in London^ who was desenbed 
as a "Boxer" to a Daily Express interviewer). There never was a 
greater mistake. He has learnt the secret of being happy. His life is 
placid, and nothing troubles him so long as his conscience is clear. 
There you have our character in a sentence. Let us alone, and we will 
let you alone. We want to be free to enjoy our beautiful country and 
the fruits of our centuries of experience. When we ask you to go away 
you refuse, and you even threaten us if we do not give you our 
harbours, our land, our towns. And now, having carefully con- 
sidered the matter, we of the so-called Boxers' Society have decided 
that the only way to get rid of you is to kill you. We are not naturally 
bloodthirsty. We certainty are not thieves. But when persuasion, 
and argument, and appeals to your sense of justice, are of no avail, we 
find ourselves face to face with the fact that the only resource is to put 
you out of existence. 

We desire nothing better {Li Hung Chang told a London audience 

175 
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in 1896) than to cultivate our fields, and to be allowed to carry on our 
industries and our commerce free from molestation, free within and free 
without, and if we have relied altogether too much on our own pacific 
feelings to save us from unprovoked aggression, that is a fault — if it be 
one — which has been naturally engendered by a very long course of 
national experience. You are well aware of the deep-rooted habit of 
the mass of our people to fix their thoughts exclusively on the past, 
only a few daring even to contemplate changes, still fewer to make 
provision for the inevitable. No one would be so sanguine as to 
expect to change the current of thought of a people so numerous as the 
Chinese in a single generation. Time must be allowed, and also a 
good deal of patience and forbearance, before China as a whole could 
be brought to regard international affairs from the same standpoint as 
that of the peoples of the West. The basis of all real progress on the 
part of China towards the national ideals of other countries is con- 
servatism. The first essential is that our integrity be observed, for, if 
that be threatened, or if the prestige of the Government be seriously 
impaired, we have no alternative but anarchy, which with us means 
general and prolonged devastation. 

The plain fact is (declares Sir George Taubman- Goldit, founder of 
Nigeria, who has lately returned from China, of the situation in which 
he is a specially competent judge) that apart from the small proportion 
interested in European commerce, the Chinese people — although, as a 
rule, most courteous to individual travellers 1 — do not want us or our 
customs, or, above all, our religion. This last is the main grievance, 
and has been so for a century. No doubt Europe has much to teach 
the Chinese in the art of war, in pure science, and in mechanical and 
other arts. But apart from these, which the Chinese people do not 
consider as necessaries of life, Europe cannot teach them much ; while 
it has something to learn from them. Their code of ethics is as high as 
ours, and their system of local government (by parish councils) had, 



1 There have been more Chinese done to death in North and South 
America alone than there have ever been Europeans murdered in 
China. Although, in the words of Dr. Morrison, "during (the past 
twenty-three years foreigners of every nationality and every degree 
of temperament have penetrated into every nook and cranny of the 
Empire," one of the most trustworthy writers on the Middle Kingdom, 
himself an American missionary, declares that "it is less dangerous 
for a foreigner to cross China than for a Chinese to cross the United 
States," 
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until the first intrusion of Europeans, a durability which every Western 
nation must admire and envy. 

The " sick man's" innate cheeriness {says Mrs. Bishop) is scarcely 
clouded by our repeated assertions that he ought to be dead, and 
he faces the future which we prophesy for him without misgiving. 
On the whole, peace, order, and a fair amount of prosperity prevail 
throughout the Empire, The gains of labour are secure, taxation, even 
with the squeezes attending it, is light. The phrase " ground down ,J 
does not apply to the peasant. There is complete religious 
toleration* Guilds, trades* unions, and other combinations carry out 
their systems unimpeded* and the Chinese genius for associations [for 
protection against local oppression as well as for trade and social 
purposes] is absolutely unfettered. China is one of the most demo- 
cratic countries on earth. A Chinese is free to emigrate and to return 
with his gains, free to rise from the peasant's hut to place and dignity. 
We have to deal in China not with a mass of downtrodden serfs 1 but 
with a nation of free men. 

The Throne.— China has been called "a straight people 
with a corrupt Government. " No good purpose would be 
served by discussing once more the question of the real 
strength of that Central Authority and the probability of 
its permanence: the Powers must have accumulated at 
Peking better data on which an opinion may be formed 
than have hitherto existed* For the present, a Chinaman 
would probably say, with a great authority, that his country- 
men's fE prepossessions and prejudices and cherished 
judgments are the growth of millenniums," and that a 
nation, mighty in spite of its shortcomings, which, having 
made respect for elders almost a religion, has always shown 
a devotion to a " Queen Bee " of one hive or another, 

1 As to that " misery," on which some writers, with a scanty range 
of information, expatiate, what an erroneous impression of the condition 
of the people of England might not a Chinese journalist carry away 
from this paragraph in a London paper ? — f - There are more people 
living in an illegally overcrowded state in London alone than the total 
population of any other city in the whole British Empire. n 
12 
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will not readily withdraw its engrained loyalty from the 
throne, 1 

Utilisation of Western Science. — It is a mistake to 
assume that China is not, however slowly, "making 
progress." No European has had his hand on its pulse 
so long, or has had such opportunities of getting almost 
a " family - doctor " acquaintance with the patient, tha^ 
the veteran Inspector-General of Customs. And Sir Robert 
Hart says — 

China, though many years behind the times, is undoubtedly going 
ahead — advancing slowly, it is true, but still advancing ; and every 
step she takes forward is a decided one- In spite of sarcasm and 
adverse criticism she adheres to her slow, steady pace, and, so far, has. 
never receded a single step* As compared with Japan, with its super- 
ficial state of civilisation and comparatively recent enlightenment, she 
always reminds one of the old fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

On another occasion the same authority wrote to a 
friend — 

China passes through various mental phases, now suspecting 
interested motives, now fearing to fall into snares, now somewhat 
bewildered at being taken for an idiot, and for the most part inclined 
to say, M I know my own business : if I feel ill, I had better starve a 
little than swallow so many doses." China has wonderful "stay," and, 
certain peculiar traits apart, has a wonderful civilisation ; and, as for 
China 1 * future, you know how firmly I believe in her greatness, in the 
time yet to come. Premature births are always bad things, and what 
is to be the full period of a nation's gestation depends on more things 
than I have time to write about. 

Sir G. Taubman-Goldie speaks of Europe being able to 
teach the people of the Middle Kingdom three things — 
war, science, and engineering. As to the two former, the 

1 M Take your Queen Bee inland to Nanking, n was the advice given 
to the Chinese by Gordon, who thought the Imperial Court too much 
exposed to foreign influences white at Peking. 
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grim news on one day (Aug* 7) that "the casualties of the 
Allies are reported to be 1200," or on another (July 17) that 
" the Chinese authorities, in addition to turning out rifles and 
cannon at a great rate, are manufacturing no less than five 
tons of ammunition daily in the Kaing Wan Arsenal, near 
Shanghai," hardly points to the pupil having failed in 
aptitude. Sir Halliday Macartney graduated in the Chinese 
service as Superintendent of the Chinese arsenal at Nanking, 
and similar institutions have been established in different 
parts of the Empire ; and — however badly it may have been 
cared for afterwards — have turned out in many cases more 
than passable work. As has been already mentioned 3 there 
are also up-to-date Chinese manufactories, and important 
native Steamship Companies and mining concerns (in some 
of the latter of which Li Hung Chang is largely interested). 

Bail ways and Telegraphs. — Some 317 miles of railway 
have been opened, and in a Reuters message about the 
Newchwang line (published in July) we read that "it is a 
perfect mystery where all the passengers come from. On 
sections of the line, which apparently run from nowhere to 
nowhere, the trains are simply packed with a seething mass 
of Celestial humanity." The goods traffic in its turn 
" appears to promise equally well." One begins to think of 
what Li Hung Chang once told an interviewer — 

Before half a century shall, have passed China will be covered with 
a net of railways, and her immense mineral resources will be developed. 
We shall have smelters and rolling mills and foundries, and I do not 
think it unlikely that China will control the metal industry of the world. 
It seems to me that the solution of the great labour question which 
threatens to disturb the peace of America and Europe will be found in 
China* My countrymen have shown that they are capital workmen and 
artisans ; they can work hard and manage to live cheaper than Americans 
and Europeans, and when once China will be opened up by railways she 
will be in a position to supply the world's market cheaper than any other 
country. 
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A well-known Manchu diplomatist, Wen-siang, lately 
expressed himself with similar confidence — 

Give China time, and her progress will be both rapid and over- 
whelming in its results; so much so, that those who were foremost 
with the plea for progress will be sighing for the good old times. 1 

The Imperial Telegraphs have already some 4000 miles 
of wires in use. Three years ago an Imperial Post Office 
was established, and the Government recently intimated to 
Switzerland the intention of China to enter the Postal 
Union. Large quantities of Western inventions (sewing 
machines and cameras, for instance), and translations of 
English works on Science, Philosophy, Economics, and 
History are bought 2 Mathematics has been made a 
" compulsory subject " in the examinations of the Literati, 
naval and military colleges and torpedo schools have been 
opened, and before the war a well-manned Foreign Univer- 
sity ("College of Foreign Knowledge") was doing good 
service in Peking. Several excellent missionary colleges in 
the capital had also plenty of students. 

The Reform Movement. — The Chinese Ambassador in 
Paris has advocated the adoption of Western methods of 
education. The Minister in London, as everybody is 
aware, has published a translation of Herbert Spencer. 
The powerful Viceroy, Chang Chih Tung, lately made en- 
lightened proposals in a well-known work, and added a 
journal for the advocacy of Progress to the number of 
Chinese newspapers — about a hundred of which are 

1 "This mysterious race [the Chinese] will divide the earth with the 
Anglo-Saxons and Russians a hundred years hence." — Sir Lepel 
Griffin. 

1 In this connection a Chinese saying may be quoted — " It you wish 
to irrigate a piece of land you must first carry the water to the highest 
level, so, if you wish to enlighten a nation you must begin with its 
leaders." 
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published in the Empire, not a few, including the thousand- 
year-old Peking Gazette, being issued daily, The Viceroy 
of Nanking helped to find ^£50,000 with which an Agri- 
cultural College was started, a missionary being invited to 
take charge of it. The recent ill-fated Reform movement 
showed that even the weakling Emperor had been an 
assiduous student of Western political literature, — he is said 
to have a knowledge of English, — and that in his Empire 
there was a large number of men of education with enough 
patriotism — that quality in which the Chinese, on scant 
evidence, are charged with being deficient — to take their 
lives in their hands, and in some cases to go to the execution 
ground for their principles. With regard to Religion, the 
hand of a mediaeval priesthood lies heavily upon it, but the 
recent steady growth of a variety of new sects successfully 
inculcating purity of life, the highest Christian principles 
in relation to others, and exalted ideals is not without 
promise of far- re aching results in the future, especially if 
the Reformers are aided, as they well might be, by the 
wise and patient co-operation of Western well-wishers of 
China along obvious lines, and, perhaps, unfamiliar also* 1 
If China be in process of regeneration, the power of Great 
Britain to render acceptable assistance, and the claims upon 
her by reason of her commercial and historical position, 
cannot allow her to refrain from offering a helping hand, 
guided by knowledge, sympathy, and M enlightened self- 
interest. 1 ' 

1 As some of these sects absolutely forbid the use of opium, it is con^ 
ceivable that help may one day be asked for in dealing with the traffic. 
It would be no use, for instance, putting a heavy tax on home-grown 
opium if the Indian product were as free to come in as ever, 
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THE EMPRESS DOWAGER AND THE BOXERS 

On August 17 the text of several important Edicts issued 
in Peking reached London. The first addressed to the 
Ambassadors of China abroad was dated June 29, and was 
to the following effect : — 

China and the Foreign Powers are at variance through the irregular 
clash of many causes, acting in a way contrary to our hopes, and 
producing quite unexpected results. In the two provinces of Chili 
and Shantung a number of disorderly people went into villages to 
practise boxing and pretend to magical powers. The local magistrates 
failed in their duty and made no inquiry. These Boxers became 
powerful in numbers and popularity. A few weeks saw them spread 
widely, and they reached the metropolis* They were regarded with 
admiration, and crowds joined them. The more crafty of their 
adherents urged them on to persecute the Christians. By about June 
15 they began on a sudden to * burn the Christian churches and to 
murder the Christians. The whole city was in uproar and could 
not be controlled. 

The Foreign Ministers requested that they should be allowed to send 
for foreign troops to protect the Legations, We, on account of the 
pressing dangers of the hour, consented to this change ; the number 
was not to exceed 500 men. This is proof of Chinas liberality and 
anxious care to maintain unbroken harmony with the Foreign Powers. 
The representatives of the Foreign Powers have maintained order in 
the past, and there has been no trouble, but when these 500 soldiers 
arrived they not only protected the Legations, but they sometimes 
went up on the walls and fired off rifles. They also paraded the 
streets in companies of four, and often fired at and wounded persons. 
They went where they pleased, and wished to enter the Imperial city, 
and only stopped when Lheir attempt was resisted. The soldiers and 
people grew angry at the conduct of the foreign troops, and maliciously* 
disposed men of the lower sort seized the opportunity to kill Christians 
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without fear or restraint, and burn their property. The Foreign 
Ministers then sent for more soldiers, and they were checked on the 
way to Peking by the Boxers, and so many killed that they could not 
advance. 

Matters have come to such a pass that the unruly characters of the 
two Provinces, Chili and Shantung, have formed themselves into a 
compact mass. It is not that the Imperial Government does not wish 
to issue the command to stay these marauders, but we cannot do so 
because it would be cutting off our own arms and legs. With too 
much strictness just now we should not be able to secure the Legations 
from the violence of our own people. The situation would then be 
much worse. Besides, we fear that throughout the two Provinces the 
missionaries and Chinese Christians would be exterminated. We 
cannot but fear, if we were to show a strong hand, that all would be 
lost. We therefore indicated to the Foreign Ministers that they had 
better arrange to depart for Tientsin for a time. 

While negotiations were proceeding on this matter the German 
Minister, Von Ketteler, went one day early to the Foreign Office, 
and was killed on the way there by the rebel Boxers. The German 
Minister had, the day before, written to say he would go. The reply 
of the Foreign Office was that on account of the disturbances in the 
city on the road to the Foreign Office they would not expect him. 
After this the rebellious Boxers became more violent and ferocious than 
before. It became impracticable to escort the Foreign Ministers to 
Tientsin. It was only possible to give very strict orders to the soldiers 
who guarded the foreign Legations to be extremely watchful against 
any sudden attack. 

Then, on June 16, foreign officers went to demand from Lo-yung- 
kwang, our general, the surrender of the Taku forts. If he refused 
they would fire on them at two o'clock next day, and take them by 
force. General Lo naturally could not consent. On the day and hour 
fixed they fired first, and struck the forts. After a day's fighting the 
forts were taken. 

This was the commencement of the war, and it was not our doing. 
How, indeed, could China venture to begin a war with all the 
European Powers at one time ? How could China rely on the help of 
a host of rebels to fight for them with several powerful nations ? The 
foreign Governments may well reflect upon these circumstances, 
showing, as they plainly do, the difficulty of our position. Our 
intention is, as before, to protect the foreign Legations, as we are able, 
and we shall also devise means to punish and reduce to order these 
rebel bands, which have caused the present trouble. 

An Edict issued to the Viceroys Chang Chih Tung and Lui 
Kun Yi, Governors Lu, Wang Sung, and Yu, and Special 
Commissioner Li-Ping-Neng — who had advised the subjugation 
of the Boxers and laid stress on the weakness of China as 
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against the Powers—was to very much the same effect, but the 
frank phrase occurs, " While we were uncertain whether it was 
best £0 extirpate or encourage the Boxer s, the foreign fleets sent 
to demand the surrender of the Taku forts." The concluding 
sentence of the rescript illustrates the bewilderment of the 
Palace — " The Viceroys and Governors in the Provinces should 
all carefully obey the Imperial decrees, doing what appears to 
you best, and whatever ought to be done, do it vigorously as 
your duty is," 

Yung Lu, the Chinese Commander-in-Chief and "Prime 
Minister," also addressed a message to the high officials named, 
in the course of which he wrote : — 

The Empire founded by our ancestors has fallen into misfortune. 
The Government has been deceived by rebel pretenders to magical 
powers. Lightly they have thrown away their great inheritance. It 
needs no special wisdom to see the folly of this action* Palace and 
people must expect retribution from the aggrieved Powers, and of the 
most painful kind. The present popular movement of the Boxers rests 
on a claim that Heaven has sent them. I, with my small ability, 
urged the danger of encouraging them. I was unable alone to prevent 
the adoption of an opposite policy* I have been sick, and during the 
time of my leave of absence I have sent up seven memorials, I 
vehemently urged my views, but all the princes held opinions of 
another kind, and I was alone. The Ministers and eunuchs joined 
with the princes. 

Half of the subordinate staff in the households of the Empress and 
Emperor and of the princes are Boxers. More than half of the troops, 
Manchu and Chinese, who now pass along the Peking streets, like 
locusts for their number, are also Boxers. It is the most difficult thing 
possible to restore order. The wisdom of the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager cannot, though they are at the head of affairs, control these 
many thousands, A celestial fate has brought matters to this pass. 
Just as I was planning a determined effort at the Foreign Office to turn 
back the almost irresistible tide of adversity, on that very day the 
German Minister was attacked and slain. No Power could control the 
march of events* Prince Ching Is disposed for harmony and kind 
feeling, and agrees with me, but what can we do? What could my 
death accomplish ? What I fear is to be condemned in the judgment 
of all ages as wanting in duty. Only Heaven can know the depth of 
my grief. Great has been the favour bestowed on me by the Emperors 
and Empress, I look to the spirits of the departed Emperors of this 
dynasty in Heaven to send help. Such is the present posture of affairs 
that no course is open for me except to beg of you, the Viceroys and 
Governors along the river and down the coast, to do your very best to 
restore peace to our distressed Empire. 
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Chang Chih l*ung.— Venerable Viceroy of 'Hunan and Hupeh at 
Wuchang, in the Yangtsze Valley. Honest, patriotic, and progre&fa, 
with intelligent grasp of state of Europe. Supervising Peking-Hankow 
Railway, which he originally suggested. After being regarded as a 
reactionary, issued book in favour of reform. Strongly opposed to opium. 
Received small British loan Aug. 1900, for payment of troops. Said 
to be on friendly terms with Li Hung Chang, though formerly opposed 
to him. Spent large fortune in public iron foundries, etc. Watchword, 
" China for the Chinese." Urged suppression of Boxers. 

Chang: Yen Huan.— Special Envoy, London, Diamond jubilee. 
Been all over world. Banished to Turkestan in connection with 
Reform agitation. In Aug. 1900 ordered to commit suicide. 

Ch'eng, Marquis. — Representative of Ming Dynasty. 

Ching, Prince. —President Tsung li Y&men. Nearly 60. Amiable 
and courteous. Described as "leader of the Opposition n by a 
Chinaman, but not hitherto regarded by Europeans as a man of vigour. 

Emperor.— Tsait'ien, cousin of his predecessor. Born 1871. Pro- 
claimed Sovereign 1875, as Kwanghsli or "Succession of Glory." 
Married '89, and assumed government. Deposed by Dowager Empress 
during Reform agitation, '98. Had dismissed thousands of men from 
office, made far-reaching proposals for administrative reorganisation 
without sufficient power to carry them out, challenged Peking official- 
dom to a trial of strength, and ordered arrest of Empress Dowager. 
Described as well-intentioned but weak man with sorrowful face. 
Always been in bad health. Been in virtual captivity. 

Empress Dowager. — Tsze Hsi (Hsi pronounced She). Born 
Peking, 1834. Daughter of official, who gave her excellent education. 
Slave-girl story untrue. Became concubine of Emperor Hienfung at 
17. On bearing a son, raised to rank of Empress. On Emperor's 
death, reigned as Joint Regent with first wife, who died 1880. During 
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famine stopped supply of meat to Palace and sent money to poor ; in 
course of Japanese War gave her jubilee presents to war chest. De- 
posed nephew on score of incapacity, 'og, after taking advice of the 
six Boards. Being Mariehu, her feet not cramped. Li Hung Chang 
has praised in poem her stature, neck, and teeth. Hair is still raven 
black. Woman of great intelligence and force of character and of 
much vigour of body. Said to be artist and poet. Several Foreign 
Ministers have spoken favourably of the impression she made upon 
them ; worn an *s view given by Mrs, Conger — "She seemed bright and 
happy. Her face was aglow with goodwill. There was no trace of 
cruelty to be seen, In simple expressions she welcomed us; her 
actions were full of freedom and warmth. She reached both hands 
towards each lady, and said, with much enthusiastic earnestness, ' One 
family, all one family/ She was very cordial, and when tea was 
passed to us she stepped forward find tipped each cup of tea to bet own 
lips, and said again, * One family, all one family. 1 * 1 Latterly, few folk 
have had a good word to say for Empress, Held to have countenanced 
Boxers, and to be primarily responsible for what has happened in 
Peking. See Edict of June 29, Writer in North China /fervid, 
writing earlier in the year, says : " Perhaps we have all rather mis- 
judged the Empress. When she deprived the Emperor of power and 
upset Kang-Yu- Wei*S apple-cart, it was taken for granted that personal 
ambition and love of power were her actuating motives. But is it not 
possible that she foresaw the danger of a crisis such as has now arisen 
and was trying to stave it off? . . . The Reform people talk about a 
sham eunuch in the palace. What does any one know of the Empress's 
private life except by second-hand tales coming through notoriously 
unreliable channels?" As to Empress's feelings towards the " foreign 
devil," she is said as a young woman to have fled with her child from 
the Summer Palace before its destruction "in a Vandal -like manner 11 
by Anglo-French troops. * ( The grandees hate us after what we did to 
the Palace," wrote General Gordon. 

Hart, Sir Robert, Bart.> KX.M.G. —Inspector -General Imperial 
Maritime Customs. Entered service from Consular Service 1S59, 
Became LG. 1863* Spent almost all his life since in Peking. Man of 
remarkable industry and method. Creator and autocrat of Customs 
Service. Trusted implicitly by Chinese. Accepted for a few hours 
post of British Minister 1S85, but resigned on entreaty of Empress 
Dowager and consideration of claims of I.M.C. Received titles from 
"Son of Heaven" and from head of nearly every other State. 
Married and devoted to children. Violinist. 
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Ikotenga. — Manchu Viceroy, Manchuria. Described as ablest 
Manchu official in China. Fought in Japanese War. * 

Kang Yi. — Manchu. Grand Secretary. Next most powerful man 
in Peking after Yung Lu. Violent anti-foreigner. Said to be at Prince 
Tuan's beck and call. Conducted executions of Reformers, '98. 

Kang- Yu- Wei. — Reformer sentenced to death by " slow and linger- 
ing " process. Reward of £7500 offered for his arrest. living under 
British protection, Hongkong. 35. 

Li Ching Fung.— Called " Lord Li " in England. Nephew of Li 
Hung Chang. 

Li Hung Chang. — (Li Chung Tang means Grand Secretary LI) 
77. Pure Chinese blood. Called, before Japanese War, Bismarck and 
G.O.M. of China. Though now old and ailing, stands six feet, and 
when in London had commanding presence and piercing eyes. Made 
earl and received Yellow Jacket for services in suppressing T'aip'ings. 
After dealing with Tientsin rioters became so-called " Imperial Tutor," 
Grand Secretary, and Minister Superintendent of Northern Trade, 
continuing to hold these high offices for quarter of a century. While 
practically at head of Government negotiated many Treaties. In one 
Sir T. Wade makes concession "in recognition of the frankness with 
which he had negotiated " ; in other French Minister renounces indem- 
nity " to pay a mark of regard to the patriotic wisdom of H.E. Li 
Hung Chang." During great famine Li fed 1000 daily from his 
table. Though he pleaded in two memorials to the Throne to be 
allowed to retire from office on his mother's death, his appeal could not 
be acceded to. On 70th birthday* had presents from all Royalties and 
addresses from officials throughout Empire, written by Chang Chih 
Tung. Temporarily deprived of Yellow Jacket thrice. Opposed 
French and Japanese Wars. Kept back his own " young and develop- 
ing army," admirably trained by Europeans, and other progressive 
Viceroys' armies, from Japanese War, to save them from destruction 
in useless struggle. Built fortifications, arsenals, etc., and in own 
words "spent hundreds of thousands of taels for the most improved 
weapons and guns." Sent many young Chinese abroad to study. 
Negotiated prompt settlement with Japan in face of Chang Chih Tung's 
and other officials' opposition. Friend of Marquis Ito and General 
Grant, whose tomb he annually honours. Admitted that "China is 
hampered by antiquated customs which prevent desirable reforms " ; 
but says " reformation must not be effected in too great a hurry." Ap- 
preciative of Western inventions, but always Chinaman and Confucianist. 
Has criticised Buddhism and Taouism to Emperor. When in Europe 
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visited Bismarck and Gladstone, Entertained at Hatfield and by China 
Association. Latterly, removed from Metropolitan Province to Vice- 
Royalty at Canton . Of recent years widel y asserted to be " Russophobe " 
and severely criticised in British Press, which declares his influence in 
China not what it was* Always been dose ally of Dowager Empress. 
Gordon 'contemplated idea of Li seizing throne one day ; Sir T, Wade 
said this was utterly improbable. 

Li Lien Yin. — Chief of Eunuchs, and alleged to be Empress's 
** favourite." Said to have been bastinadoed by Yung Lu. 

Li Ping Hi en* —Capable man, soured, it is said, by losing Vice' 
Royalty of Shantung at German instance. 

Liu- ping Chang"* — Some years ago Governor of Sic Chuan, Dis- 
graced at demand of Great Britain in connection with an ti- foreign 
riots, Kucheng. 

Lo Feng 1 Luh. — Ambassador in London. Knight of Victorian 
Order. Protege ofLL Man of enormous ability and wide education. 
Written great deal in English. Impressed Gladstone very favourably. 
Of middle age. 

Lui Kun YL —Strong Viceroy at Nanking. Sixty-two, and told 
Mr, Walton wants to retire from office, but younger than Chang Chih 
Tung, with whom has ruled most of Yangtsze Valley for quarter of 
century. Has efficient army and "Nanking flotilla." Repeatedly 
expressed amiable sentiments towards British. Urged suppression of 
Boxers. On friendly terms with Li Hung Chang. 

Ma. — General. Fought in Japanese War. 

Macartney, Sir Halliday.— First comes into notice as an Army 
surgeon fighting with Li Hung Chang against T'aip'ings. Next 
became Superintendent of Chinese Arsenals at Soochow and Nanking* 
Relative Lord Macartney. Many years Councillor Chinese Embassy. 
Peking Government owes more than generally known to his diplomatic 
talent. 

Nieh. — General. Stationed before war between Peking and 
Tientsin* Commands pick of Army. "Fought creditably in 
Japanese War." Friend of Yung Lu. 

Nui. —Ex -official , Chief of Boxers, 

Pu-ChuiL — Son of Prince Tuan. Chosen heir to throne at time of 
coup d'etat* We 11 -grown, healthy-looking youth. 

Sheng.— Taotai at Shanghai and Director-General of Railways, 
Owns coal and iron mines. Formerly protege of Li Hung Chang. 
Hard things said of his M acquisitiveness. 11 

Tuan, Prince- — Manchu. Cousin of Emperor, and nephew and 
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gran4*pn of two previous Rulers, Close ally •{ JCmpres*, ajtfMKejgn, 
and said to be in, relation*, with Boxes* 

TQflff-fob*9kw--General. Ex-Mahommedan* Con*mands fierce 
troops of Mafrommcdan extraction, whjjnfe have desjgoyed European 
property. Blocked Admiral Seymours advance. 

Wang Wen Quo.— Viceroy of Pechiili, but. very q&. 

Weng Tun Ho.— Ex-Tutor of young Emperor. hvmg at Shanghai. 
Russophobe. 

Yuan Shin, Kav— Manchu. Called power behind the Throne, '94, 
Betrayed Emperor's Reform tendencies to Tgmpgess, Governor of 
Shantung. Involved in Boxer movement Said to. be on friendly 
terms with Li Hung Chang. 

Yung: Lu.— Manchu. Repeatedly described before the wax as 
most powerful man in China. Generalissimo Chinese Army, and 
practically Prime Minister. Saved Emperor's life twice during Reform 
troubles. Formerly liked by Europeans. Sometimes spoken of as 
reactionary and sometimes as progressive. Been Viceroy of PcchiU 
and had a seat on Tsung li Yamen. Closely connected with Fl g funrri 
Dowager. Opposed in seven memorials to the Throne encouragement 
of Boxers. 

[Particulars of the careers of some of the less known men have been 
derived from an article by Mr. D. C. Boulger in the Contemporary 
Review for August.] 
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Candareen,— 10 cash- 

Cash. — About two dozen to a 
penny. 

Catty.~l| lb. 

Chou. — Sub -prefecture* 

Eleuth, — Western Mongols or 
Kalmuks (Kalmucks). 

Fan - tan, — Game of chance, 
played with cash in a bowl. 

PlL —A prefecture* 

Futai. — Governor of Province. 

Gioro,— See Kiok Lo. 

Han-Iin Yuan.— Han-lin Col- 
lege. 

Hsien. — Sphere cf government 
of district magistrate who ranks 
after tao-t'ai. 

Ho - River, as Hoart^-Sio. 

Kalmuck.— See Eleuth, 

K'ang* — Mud slab or brick 
heated chamber, used as in 
Russian peasants* houses, for 
resting or sleeping on* 

Khalkha, — The more remote 
Mongol tribes. 

Kioh Lo, — Gioro, or collateral 
relative of Imperial House, 
claiming descent from its early 
ancestry. Wears red girdle. 

LL — Nearly a third of a mile, 

Lin. — Fabulous animal said to 
appear as the forerunner of the 
death of great personages. 

Mace- — 10 candareen. 

Nenufar.— The great Southern 
secret society. Anti - dynastic. 
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Reform tendencies, but preaches 
China for the Chinese. 

Ficiil.— *33fc lb. 

Shan. — A mountain. 

She Tsjse. — Heir apparent- 

Swallowing gold.— Merely a 
euphemism for and not an 
ordinary means of suicide. 

Ta Jen,— Title given to high 
officials in conversation * 

Tael, — I i oz. avoirdupois . Haik - 
wan tael, 3s. cjjd. {in 1900). 

Tai Tsze .—Heir apparent* 

Tao ■ t*ai — Intendant of a cir- 
cuit ranking after viceroy and 
futai, 

Tsungshik— Imperial clansman* 
descended from founder of 
Manchu dynas ly * Wears yel low 
girdle. 

Tsung-tuh, — Viceroy. 

Thiendianhiea— The great Nor- 
thern secret society, or Society 
of the True Ancestor, 2300 
years old* Brings the bodies 
of members home from abroad 
for burial in China* Friendly 
to Dynasty* 

Toargut — A large section of the 
Mongols. 

Vermilion Pencil. — Equivalent 
to ** royal sign manual. 

Wan, — A bay, as Tali en wan. 

Yimen. —Office or residence, or 
both, of an ofiiciaL 

Ye Ho Chuan.— The 11 Boxers/" 



A NOTE ON THE "BEST BOOKS" ABOUT 
CHINA 

The "Best Book" about China as a whole has yet to be written. 
Three of the most useful works on the people are from the pen of 
women — Mrs. Bishop's Yangtsxe Valley and Beyond (Murray, £i 9 is.), 
Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming's Wanderings in China (Blackwood, 
6s.), and Mrs. Little's Intimate China (Hutchinson). Village Life in 
China and Chinese Characteristics \ by Dr. A. H. Smith (Oliphant, 
7s. 6d. and 9s.), and Professor Douglas's Society in China (Innes, 6s.) 
may also be mentioned. The photographs which give the most 
complete idea of what China and its people are like are perhaps those 
which appear in Thomson's Through China with a Camera (Constable, 
2 is.). For thorough accounts of China, Wells Williams's Middle King- 
dom ^ and Gray's China: History of the Laws, Manners, etc., can be 
recommended in spite of the fact that they date back to 1847 and 1878 
respectively. They are in two volumes, and are of course expensive. 
An Australian in China, by Dr. Morrison, the Times correspondent, 
is an excellent book. A handy compendium of history is Professor 
Douglas's China, in the " Story of the Nations " Series (5s.), but many 
readers will prefer Mr. BoulgeVs Short History (Allen) ; it is 12s. 6d., 
but a larger book. For the earlier relations of China with European 
countries in the period before the Japanese War, R. S. Gundry's 
China and Her Neighbours (Chapman & Hall, 9s.) is admirable. 
Later history is treated in Lord Curzon's Problems of the Far East 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.), Henry Norman's Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East (Unwin, 7s. 6d.), which also deals with Japan, Korea, Siam, and 
Malaysia — both written before the Japanese War, — A. D. Colquhoun's 
China in Transformation (Harper, i6s.)> and Lord Charles Beresford's 
Break-up of China (Harper, 12s.). 

No one of these works suffices to give a complete idea of China and 

her people, their ideas, and foreign relations. Even when an author 

1»2 
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has narrowed his field, he is often stronger in one direction than 
another. In considering the value of expressions -of opinion in any 
particular book regard should be had, of course, to such points as 
these — (a) the time the traveller spent in the country ; (d) the oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed of seeing it thoroughly ; (c) the means he possessed 
of getting into close touch not only with the mandarins but with the 
people ; (d) whether he spoke a useful language ; (<?) his standpoint in 
judging the Chinese ; (/) his knowledge of their history and literature ; 
and {g) his acquaintance with other Eastern countries and peoples. 
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Amherst, Lord, 27. 
Amoor, 41. 
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Annam, 42. 

Anson, Commander, 26. 
Appearance of Chinese, 89. 
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Army, 72, 173. 
" Arrow," 34. 
Art, 114. 

Bagdo Khan, 13. 

Bank Notes, 16. 

"Barbarians," 113. 

Benevolence, no. 
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Bonham, Sir G., 31. 
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Brodrick, 170. 
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Cabinet, 60. 
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34. 

Carpini, 16. 
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Chow, 11. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. HOLDICH, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 15*. net. 
This book is a personal record of the author's connection with those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North- West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcations, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy Svo. l$s. net. 
An important and comprehensive account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Menelik. 

Revised by Commanding Officers. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. Cun- 
LIFFE, Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto. i$s. Also in Fortnightly 
Parts, is. each. 

The first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of many commanding officers in the revision 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By COLONEL A. SCHIEL. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army — from 1896 to 1900— both as a Boer officer and as a prisoner in British 
hands. Colonel SchieL who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
Baring Gould. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

This book attempts to give to the visitor a descriptive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this district. It is profusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with the author's well-known Book of the West. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By Angus Hamilton. With 
many Illustrations. Crown Svo: 6s. 
This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Times. Mr. Hamilton is not only an admirable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active part in the defence of the town. 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to be far superior to any other account. 
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THE PEOPLE OF CHINA, By J, W. Robertson -Scott. 
With a Map, Crown Svo. 3*. 6d. 



This book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese, 



THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Filson Young. With 
Maps and Illustrations, Crown Svo. 6j, 



This book gives a spirited and vigorous account of the werk accomplished by 
Mahon's flying column and its relief of Mafeking. It also relates the defeat of 
Colonel Yillebols and his death. The book deals in the main with episodes in 
the war which have not yet been described in any work. 



WITH THE BOER FORCES, By Howard C Hillegas, 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8ve>. 6s. 



This highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the liocr army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sauna's 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship, ThU book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the most 
sensitive of Englishmen. It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
which have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successes which 
the Boers have won. 



THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS, Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Sidney CoLVIN. Fourth Edition. Two volumes. Crown 
Zvo. 1 2S. 

This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stovenson, 

published in 1S99. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAI5, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J, G. 
Millais. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Two volumes. Royal Svo. 
20J. net. 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketing Family. By W. A, Bettes WORTH. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo. i$s. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Edited by W, M. Fljnoers Petrie, D,CL, 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated* In Six Volumes. Cronvn Svo* 6j, each. 
Vol. VI, Egypt under the Saracens, By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 



Illustrated and Gift Books 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett Burgess. With 
53 Illustrations, S of which arc coloured. Small 4/0. 6j. 
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GOOP BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 4/0. 6s. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited, with Notes and an Introduction by J. Churton Collins, 

M. A. With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. Britten. 

Demy 8vo. I or. 6d. 
This beautiful edition contains ten charming sketches by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 

the highest style of Photogravure. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. Bedford. Super Royal %vo. 2s. 6d. 
* An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed. ' — Pall Mall GaxetU. 

Theology 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy 800. ioj. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
A complete history and description of the various philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
Jambs Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, M.A., 
Litt.D. Crown %vo. 6s. 
Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psychology by which the 
individual is taken alone, and instead,he regards him as sharing in and contribut- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the average 
religious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the mvstic, the vision- 
ary ; and the symbolist. These experiences furnish a clue to poetic creation in its 
various kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 

®gtort> Commentaries. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. Rackham, M. A. Demy Svo. 

Gbe Xtbrarg of Devotion 

Pott Svo. Cloth 2s. ; leather 2s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. Edited 

with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., late 

Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 

by B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 

Ely. 

A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon Scott 
Holland, and Notes by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 
Zbc xtttic mikes 

Pott $vo. Cloth* 3J. ; leather^ f>d. net 
NEW VOLUMES. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E, Troutbeck, Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX, By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Xtttle Ktoarapbies 

Fcap. 8z>0. Each Volume^ doth 6J. ; Uather t 4s. net. 

Messrs. Mbthuen will publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert, The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated* They will make delightful gift books. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERL By Paget Toynbee. 
With 10 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, By E. L. Horsburgh, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 

Ebe TOorfts of Sbafeespcare 

New volumes uniform with Professor Dowdcn's HamUt, 

ROMEO AND JULIET, Edited by Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Demy 8tw. 3*. 6d. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J, Craig. Demy Ivo. 31. 6<L 



il&etbueii's Standard Xlbrarg 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. Bdakbeck 
Hill, LL*D. Crown %ve. Gilt top. 6j, 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G StrachKY and 
A, Calthrop. Two volumes. Crown Svo. Gilt top, 6j. each. 
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Gbe Hovels of Cbarles Dickens 

With Introductions by George Gissing, Notes by F. G. Kitton, 
and Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. Each Volume , cloth 31. net, leather 4*. 6d. net. 
The first volumes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Two Volumes. [Ready 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
Two Volumes. [Ready. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. Two 
Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. H. New. One Volume. 

tSbc Xittle Xibrarg 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth is. 6d. net. ; leather 2s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited by J. C. Collins, M. A. 
MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three volumes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes 
Grooms. 2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbbb. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 
by Annie Matheson. Two volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 
Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 
Edited by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
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Poetry 

WRIT IN BARRACKS, By Edgar Wallace. Ck&vo. 3j.fr/. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings arc well-known in South 
Africa. They arc spirited t pathetic, and true, and at the present. Lima they should 
enjoy a considerable popularity. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald, with a Commentary by II. M. Batkon, and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 

This edition of the famous book, the text of which printed hy permission of Messrs. 
MacmiUan, is the most complete in existence. It contains FitzGe raid's last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stansa. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 

Scientific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M, LINDSAY, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy %vo. I or. 6d. net. 
For this edition all the important MB& have been r**collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual clement in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. HARE, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. DemyZvo. 6s. 

THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Pakes, Guy's 
HospitaL With many illustrations. Demy Bva. 15*. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: An Elementary Text- Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc, 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams. Crown %vo. 3-f. 6V£ 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C, Channer and M. E. ROBERTS. With 16 
full -page Illustrations. Crown Szo. 2S> 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A, With an Introduc- 
tion by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown %vo. 3*. 6d. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 

B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
%vo. 3*. 6d. 

This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. Bally, M.A. 
Crown %vo. 2s. [Methuctfs Commercial Series. 
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Fiction 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

QU IS ANTE. By Anthony Hope. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of 
'Many Cargoes. 9 With 12 Illustrations by W. Owen. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet, Author 
• The Wages of Sin. » Crown Svo. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of 
' A Child of the J ago,' etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FOR BRITAIN'S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War Fund. By 
Rudyard Kipling and Others. Edited by C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the War Fund. 
Among the contributors are : — Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett. 
A. E. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of ' The Children of the Mist.' With a frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of « What Maisie 
Knew.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Robert Hichens, Author 
of * Flames.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of • Lady Baby.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish- American War of 1898. By Stephen Crane, 
Author of 'The Red Badge of Courage.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring Gould, Author of 'Mehalah.' 
With 8 Illustrations by Edgar Bundy. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of 'The 
Countess Tekla.' Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard Marsh. 
Author of ' The Beetle, ' 4 Marvels and Mysteries, ' etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, Author 
* The Clash of Arms/ Cr&wn Sva. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown 8w. 6j. 

ELM SUE'S DRAG-NET. By E, H, Strain. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. CrownZvo. 6s. 

A story of jungle life in India. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. Crown Zvo. $s. 6d> 



XEbe flotteltst 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence, Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XI L arc now ready : — 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malet. 
XVL THE LADY'S WALK. 

XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. 



Mrs. Oliphant, 

[Dasher. 
Edna Lv am . . 

\Nwtniber. 



Aetbuen's Stepenns Xfbrnrg 

A Niw Series of Copyright Books. 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, Maj. -General BADEN-POWELL. 
II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA S. Baring Go OLD. 

V, PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker, 

VL BADEN-POWELL OF MAFEKING : a Biography, 
J, S. Fletcher. 

VIL ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. J, S. Fletcher, 

A 2 
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Poetry 



Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
68th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Leather, 6s. net. 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.' — Times. 

1 The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? '—Pall Mali Gautte. 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
57/A Thousand. Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. Leather, 6s. net. 

* The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.'— Daily Telegraph. 

"Q." POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
"Q." Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 



GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

RMackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Edition, 
reap. 8vo. $s. 

H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 

Hbnrik Ibsbn. Translated by 

William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. Godlky, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott 8vo. as. 6d. 
'Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . . . Every one will 
wish there was more of it.' — Times. 

A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. Godley. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 



'A capital 
poetry.'- 



ten of light academic 
7. James's Gazette. 



J. 0. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordbry. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Second Edition. 
Crown Qvo. Buckram. 6s. 

1 A fascinating book.'— Standard. 

'Unique in Literature,'— Daily Chronicle. 

awyndhanL THE POEMS OF WI L- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P, Demy 
2vo. Buckram, gilt top. xos. 6d. 
This edition contains the 1 Venus/ * Lucrece/ 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 
'We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
Georjje Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it, '—Spectator. 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS, 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley, Crown Bvo. Gilt top. 

* It is a body of choice and lovely poetry*' — 

Birmingham Gazette, 

Henley and WWMey. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E, Henley and Charles 
WHIBLEY, Crown Qvq, Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. 

H. C. Beaching, LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse, Edited 
by H* C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 
Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
'A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence, 1 — Times. 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP, A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A, T. Quiller COUCH. Crown 
Evo r Buckram, 6u* 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE, Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, Crown %vo. 3J. 6d. 

* An attractive and catholic selection/— 

Timer. 

0. W, Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap Zvo. 3J. 6d> 



W. Iff, Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W, M. Dixon, 
M.A, Cr. 8w. 3J. 6d. 
* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon. '— Speaker. 

VT. A, Craigie, A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Ew, its. 6d. 
'A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet. '— Times. 

UMagnufl. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Bvo. 3J. Bd. 
1 A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.'— Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne, With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols. ?s. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. 7 s. 

Horler. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M,A. and a 
Portrait. s vols. 7s, 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
and SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 31. 6d. 

Johnson, THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS- By SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J, H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. ioj. 6d. 

Bnrnfl, THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
B U RNS . Edited by An drew La ng 
and W, A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo t gilt top, 
6s, 

'Among editions is one volume, Ink viU 
take tat place of authority, — Timti. 
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P. Langfaridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 



Second Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
School Edition. 2s. 6d. 
'The book is full of splendid thines.'— 
World. 
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Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE AUGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A carefully-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness.' — Glasgow Herald 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Svo. Gilt 
top. Ss. 6d. each. Also Cr. Svo. 6s. 
each. 

' The time has certainly arrived for a new 
edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed. ' — Times. 

1 At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce. — 
Manchester Guardian. 
. ' A great piece of editing.' — Academy. 

* The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman.' — Daily News. 

C. 0. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 



WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A Crown Svo. 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

' 11 The History of Thomas £11 wood " holds a 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump's new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.' 

—Daily Mail 

Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

'Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins' introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 

merits and demerits of Tennyson,' 

Literature. 



Zbc XKnorfc* of Sbakespeare 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 
Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is : 
HAMLET. Edited by EDWARD 



Dowden. Demy Svo, y. 6d. 
'An admirable edition. t* . A comely 



volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing all that a student of 
" Hamlet " need require.' — Sf fqJhsr 
' Fully up to-ahe level of recent scholarship, 
both English and GtrmaLn.--Acadcmy. 
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tibe motJela of Gbattee Dfcftena 

Crown 8va. Each Volume t cloth 31. net ; hat her 41, &f. *z<ff. 
Messrs* Methuek have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr, George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitten, The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H, New, Two Volumes. 
f As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. Nev/s illustrations lire also historical- The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edi tion.'—^Scof 

Gbe Xittlc XtfcratE 

l The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 

Ecttily and at the same tune strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
indie," — Outlook, 

Pott 8m, Eaeh Volume t doth is. &d. net, leather 2jv 6d. net. 

Messrs. Methuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry f and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care* 
Each, one will contain an Introduction which will give (1) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of * The 
Library of Devotion, 1 

The first volumes are : 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thack- 
kh ay. With an Introduction by S. 
Gwynn. Illustrated by G. P. 
Jacomb Hood. Three Volumes, 

'Pelightful little volumes.'— Publishers* 
Circular. 

THE PRINC ESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Illustrated by W- 
E. F, Britten. 
'Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Words worth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.*— Guardian, 



IN MEMO RI AM. By ALFRED, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C + BEECH- 
LNG, M,A, 

'An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed. 1 — Glasgow Herald. 

'The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. H. C. Eeeching are all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected/ — Guardian. 

'The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not superabundant, '— Standard. 

1 It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition/— James's Gatettt. 
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Pott few, cloth y. / 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. NEW. Third Edition. 
* An admirable and accurate little treadle, 

attractively illustrated. '— World, 
'A luminous and tasteful little rolame.' — 
Daily Chronicle. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
' It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. '—Scotsman. 



leather, y. 6d. ntt. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
R C. Windle, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEW. Second Edition. 

1 Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.' — Scots- 

* One of the most charming guide books. 

Both for the library and as a travelling 

companion the book is equally choice 

and serviceable.' — Academy. 
'A guide book of the best kind, which 

takes rank as literature. ' — Guardian. 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



Phil Kay. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4to. 6s. 
'There is a laugh in each drawing.'— 
Standard. 

A. H. Milne. ULYSSES ; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y. 6a. 
1 Clever, droll, smart.'— Guardian. 

Edmund Seloua. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. Bvo. 
as. 6d, 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

1 A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 
sery classic' — Athenatum. 

8. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
'Twelve delightful fairy tales.'— Punch. 

M.L.Owynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
Gwynn. Demy Bvo. izs. 6d. 
This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 



Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Annino Bell. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
* The best " Pilgrim's Progress. M *— 

Educational Times. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super Royal Bvo. cr. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
Buckram. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
Buckram. 6s. 

1 A charming volume.'— Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr. Bvo, 
gilt top. y. 6d. 
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Flinders Petri*. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, from the Ear lust Times 
to the Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D.j Professor of Egyptology at 
U niyersity College* Fully iHustra led. 
In Six Volumes. Cr. Bvg* 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVIth Dynasty, W. M, F. 
Petrie, Fourth Edition, 

Vol. p. The XVIIth and 
XVI I 1th Dynasties. W, M, 
F, Petrie. Third Edition, 

Vol. IV, The Egypt of the 
Ptolemies, J. F, Mabaffy. 

Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J, G, 
Milne. 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egypt nl ogy . Timet. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W, M, FLINDERS 
Petrik, OX. U , LL. D, Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
1 The lectures will arTord a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
ethics- '—Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W, M. 
Flinders Petrie, D,CL. P LL. D. 
Crown 8u>. aj, 6d. 
1 A marvellous record, The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amaiin g.' — Times ► 

Flinders Petri*. EGYPTIAN TALES, 
Edited by W, M. Flinders Petrie, 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis, In 
Two Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. each. 
1 InTfthiahle as a picture of life in Palestine 
and E^ypt.'— Daily Nevus, 



Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
deks Petrie. With iao Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

* la these lectures he displays rare sic ill in 
elucidating the development of decora* 
tire art in Egypt,' — Times. 



0, W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. Iff, i The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford, Illustrated. Demy Bvo. air. 

' The whole art of war m its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.' — Daily 
Chronicle* 

S. Baring Oould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CvESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Fourth Edition. Royal Svo t 15J. 

1 A most splendid and fascinating hook on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
wriaen, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence," 
—Daily Ckrotticlt, 

P, W. Maitland, CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND, By F, W, Maitland, 
LL,D. „ Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. JRoyal Svo. ?s. 6d. 

* Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in ibe study of the 
history of Canon Law,' — Times. 
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H. de B. (Ubttas. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DB B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., MA With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition* Demy Bvo, zor. 6d. 

H. B. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egkrton, M,A Demy 
Bvo. I9J. 6d. 

1 It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
Manchester Guardian, 



Albert Borel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
Sorel. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WKLL, M. A Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 



0. H. Orinllng. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 
1 or. 6d. 

• Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.'— 
The Engineer* 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Strrry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. ys. 6d. 

4 A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.' — 
Academy. 

O.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
'This careful, erudite book.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.' — Globe. 

J. Sargeaunt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
geaunt, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. 



A Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A, Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Bvo. ios. 6d. 

'A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.'— 
Athenmum. 



T. M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M. A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo, js. 6d. 

• We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history. ' — A thenaum. 

J. Well* A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown Bvo, 3*. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc 

'An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. '—Speaker, 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDLEVAL ITALY, a.d. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fel Low and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes, Cr. 
Bvo. $s. each. 

Vol. 1. 1250-1409. — Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. 11. 1409-1530.— The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

O'Orady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Standish O'Grady, 
Author of • Finn and his Companions. 
Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d, 
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Edited by J. B* Bury, M.A. 



ZACHARIAH OF M1TYLENE, 
Translated into English by F. T, 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W, 
BROOKS. Demy 8vo. isj, 6rf. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Piofessor 



L£ok Parmentier and M. Bidez. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net* 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS. 
By C. 5ATHAS. Demy Svo. jc/. 
nei. 



Biography 



R. L SterowoiL THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN^ 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin, Third Edition. 
Demy %vo t s vols, * 25/. net. 

'Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation . . * of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a M richly com- 
pounded spirit " that the literature of 
our tittitt has preserved.' — Ttmfi, 

■There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of let tcrSn One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the book* The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin's 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
piece.' — Spectator. 

J. 0. Miilais, THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILL ATS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G* Miu. A is. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure, Second Edition, 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo t 32.1; net. 

' The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.'— 
Standard. 

* Th is charming book is a gold mine of good 
things*'— Baity l\ r ewr* 

A 



1 1 This splendid work.'— World* 

I 'Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. '—Graphic* 

8. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould, With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gitt top. 36J. 
1 The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of Beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely - executed wood 
engravings t constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon L't 
personal history from the days of his earl y 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.'— Baity Telegraph. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8*w. i6r, 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D»D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury* By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. Demyavo. 10 J. bd. 

J- Rig£. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER in 
the History of Religion. By 
J. M. RlGG. Demy Bw. 7J. 6d. 

3 
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P. W. Joyoe. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A 7s. 6d. 

W. 0. OdUiagwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSK1N. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32s. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

C. Walditeln. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Svo. 5* 

A M. P. Darmetteter. THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 



Madame Darmestetbr. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

W. H. Button. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sua. 5* 

' The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written. ' — Sc+tsmm*. 

8. Baring: Ckrald. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW : A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



SvenHedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps, a vols. Royal Svo. 20s.net. 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
-richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.'— Times. 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Rots. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Serine and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN. Large Crown Svo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
' This volume will form a landmark in our 



knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.' — Times. 

R.E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R. B. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations, a vols. Royal Svo. 32J. net. 
1 His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
—Times. 

E. A. FltiOerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Svo, 301. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/0, 

£s>s*- 

4 The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.'— Daily Chronicle. 
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F, W. Christian, THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W, Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8m izs. 6d. net, 

* A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands cf Micronesia t 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.'— Scotsman. 

S H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA, By Sir H« H< 
Johnston, K.C.B, With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps, Second Edition. Crown ^io. 
iBs. net. 

1 A fascinating book* written with equal 
skill and charm— the work at once of a 
literary artUt and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches. '—Westminster Gazette. 

L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With ico Illustrations and 
5 Maps, Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
ioj. 6d, net. 

'Its bright paces give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume (hat 
has yet been published. —Times. 

A Hulme BeamaiL TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A, Hui-ME Beaman. Demy 
Bvo. With Portrait, ioj. 6d. 

Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri of 
R LK A \ s . ' F vp.. n si ,\ t cd \ >y H A m I . i : v 
Bent* M.A. With ioo Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr. tfo, gilt top. 25s, 

S. k HilMie. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS, By S. L. Hindis. 
With Plans, etc Demy Bvo. 12s, 6d. 

JLStE Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A, St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions uy C. WhyMPER, and Maps. 
Demy Bvo, 15s. 



Fr&ser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Eraser. With 100 Illustrations, 
Crown Bvo. 6j. 

' A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.'— 
Yorkshire Post. 

H. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA* By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicycle through Russia and the desert* 
of Asia to Khiva. 

1 An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel —Pail Malt Gazette. 



J. K Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J, K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 5/, 



Michael DaYitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davjtt, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown Bvo, 6s. 



W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By William J. Gal- 
loway, M.P» Crown Bvo, 6d. 

"This if an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work." — Morning Pest. 

W. Croolte. THE NORTH. 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA : Their Ethnology anij 
Administration. By W. Crook e. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. ioj. 6d. 

A. BoiaragOIL THE BENIN MAS- 
SAC RE , By C APTA IN Boisra Gon , 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

1 If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic' — Scotsman. 

S. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 

GRACES : or. the Great Stone 
Temples of .ripoll By H. & 
COWPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans , 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, ios.6d. 
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W. B. WOTSfold. SOUTH AFRICA 
By W. a WoRSFOLD, M. A. With 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
' A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compete. '— World. 

Xatnerine and Gilbert Kaoquoid. IN 

PARIS. By Katherinb and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
a maps. Crown Svo. is. 
4 A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information- '—A thenaum. 



Naval and 



0. 8. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerouslllustrations, Map and Plans. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. ios. 6d. 
1 It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
who could read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal — 
a testimony imperishable. We are face 
to face with a great book.'— Illustrated 
London News. 
1 A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 
'As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 
fiction.'— Daily Telegraph. 

R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. B Y Maj.-Gen. 
Baden- Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Bvo. 6s. 

R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden- Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General Buller's attempts, 



L H. Keane. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion. * — Academy. 

1 A compact and very trustworthy account 
of the Boers and their surroundings.' 

— Morning Post. 



Military 

and of his final success. m The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 

'The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages* we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.' — World. 

' Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.'— Pall Mall Gazette. 

•It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth.' — Morning Leader. 

H. W. Nevinflon. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
son. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 

( There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 
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ftured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.' — Datfy Chronic 
4 Of the many able and fascinating chronl- 
clersofthe sad and splendid story, Mr, 
Nevinson is among ihe ablest and most 
fascinating/— Pail Mall Gazelle. 

E. H, Aldenjnn. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MAS HON A LAN D FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Licut.-Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Bvo. 
ioj. 6d. 

Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER* By Lieut. Seymour 
V A N he le u Wi than In traduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M,G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8w. 10s. 6d. 

Lord Fimcastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN, By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut, P, C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 1 6 1 1 lust ra tions. Second Edition . 
Crown %vo. 6s. 

E, N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Ben sett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8w, 3*. 

W. Kinnaird Eoae. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KtNNAikn Ro<;k. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Btv. 6s. 

G. W. Steevena. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Ste evens. DemySvo. 6s. 
This book is a description of the British and 

Other more important navies! of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 

D. Bazraay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 



Early Times to the Present Day. 

By David Hannay. Illustrated. 

a Vols* Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d* each. 

Vol. I., 12 00- 1 638. 
1 We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style,' — Standard, 

C. Cooper Kill£. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
COOPER King. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. js* 6d, 
'An authoritative and accurate story of 
England's military progress. '—Daily 
Mail. 

R. BoutHey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
{Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert South ey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
*A brave, inspiriting book.'— Black and 
White. 

W. Clark Eussea THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLI NG- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Third Edition, Crown Bvo. 6r. 
* A book which we should like to tee in the 
hands of every boy in the country.'— 
St. James's Gametic. 

ELS, Horsburg"lL WATERLOO ! A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, B. A. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. $s. 
'A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 
thorough.*— Daily Chronicle. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 
1 Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task — that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to nun*military 
readers— and bas executed it with a 
large measure of success/— 1 %Hffc 
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S, Baring Ckmld. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. I. Devon. 
Vol. II. Cornwall Crown Svo. 
6s. each. 

'They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures^ the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district. * — Guardian. 

* A narrative full of picturesque incident, 

personal interest, and literary charm.' — 
Leeds Mercury. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. By S. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
Svo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
1 ' Old Country Life, " as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core. ' 
—World. 

8. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 

informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion. ' 
— St. James's Gazette. 

8. Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG : English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Shrppard. 
Demy 4/0. 6s. 



& Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
I., II., I/I., y. each. Part IV., 
In one Vol., French morocco, 151. 
' A rich collection of humour, pat h os, grace, 
and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Review. 

8. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. Svo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. 321. 

Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Svo. Second Edition. 55. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H.T. Cohen, 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy Svo. 
Vols. IX. andX. % lis. 6d. each. 

J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
— the study of the earth's outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

'A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.' — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

' Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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anil readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist,' 
—A thenmum, 
' Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.' 

—Manchester Guardian , 

M, 9, Oxford, A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital. Cretan %vo. 3s. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

4 The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual/ — Manchester Guardian, 

E V. Zenker, ANARCHISM. By 
E, V. Zenker, Demy %vo. yj, 6d, 
* Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history of che growth 
of Anarchist theory, 

A. BUva WHlte. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His* 
torical Survey. By A, SlLVA White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Szv. 
15/. net. 

This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt aj it is under English control that 
has been published for many years J— 
Spectator* 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 
Edited by T. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
Demy 8tfc ioj. 6d. 
1 Beckford's "Thoughts on Hunting" feu 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far 10 make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature/ — 
Speaker. 

E. B. MIChelL THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MlCHKLL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LODGE, an l other 
Illustrations. Demy flffft. ioj. 6d. 

A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, hut a complete 
practical guide, 

'A book that witl belp and delight the 
expert. ' —Sects man. 



1 Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.'— 

Daily Telegraph, 
* No book is more full and authorative than 

this handsome treatise.' 

—Morning Leader. 

H. G. HtttcMnflon, THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Bvo. 6j. 
'Without this book the golfer's library will 
be incomplete.'— Palt Mall Gazette, 

J. Wells, OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by j, Wklls, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wad ham College. 
Third Edition. Cr. Ova, 3*. 6d. 
' We congratulate Mr, Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it Is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University,'— 
Athttutum. 

C. G. Eobertflon. VOCES ACADE- 
MICS, by C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls", Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott Bvo. 3/. 6d. 
1 Decidedly clever and amusing. 1 — 
A thenaant. 

Rosemary Cotea, DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
%vo. 2J. 6d. Leather, 3J. 6d. neJ* 
1 A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by Dante. '—AcadtHty. 

Clifford HarriBOiL READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri* 
son, Fcp, 8t/cj. ar. 6d. 

'An extremely sensible little book.'— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L. WWDley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER, By L, 
Whiblev, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. Price. 
M.A,, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown Sve* 6s. 
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J. 8. BhedlOOk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment By J. S. Shkdlock. Crown 
Svo. sj. 

1 This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.' — Athetutum. 

A. Holme BeamaiL PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Hulme Bea- 
MAN. Fcap Svo. 2s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

B. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 



Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
Bowden. Third Edition. 16*10. 
ax. 6d. 

P. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 
Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 
An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 
'Mr. Ware's book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.' — Morning Post. 
* Any one a who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.' 
— Literature. 



L. T. Hobhotue. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy Svo. ais. 
'The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley s "Appearance and 
Reality." '—Glasgow Herald. 

W. H. Falrbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. II. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 31. 6d. 



Philosophy 



'In every way an admirable book.' — 
Glasgow Herald. 

F. W. BuaselL THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

F. & Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 



W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A complete survey of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modern times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Mediaeval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Bfihme and Wordsworth. 
4 It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record. 

8. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 



Theology 



in the University of Oxford. Cr. Svo, 
6s. 

'A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction." ' — Guardian. 

T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.'— G u a rdiat*< 

H, RaahdaU DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
RASHDALL, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. 0,600. 6j, 
1 A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity * 
in which Mr. Kashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid,' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

RH.H6HS01L APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford. Cr. Bvo, 6s t 

H. H. HeilBOlL DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls'. Oxford. 
Fcap t Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

H. H. Henatm. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
SOn, M.A. Crown Bvo. 6j. 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M, A. , and W. F. Adene y. 
M.A. Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 

1 It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Bi bl ical i n t rod uction . Wc know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with h,'— Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 25. 6d. 
1 The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.'— 
Manchester G uardian. 

0, F. G. MaBteman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER, 
By C. F. G. Mastgkman. Crown 
Bvo. 6i. 

1 A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestion.' — World. 

William HarriBoiL CLOVELLV 
SERMONS. By William Harrl 



son, M.A,, late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ' LUCAS Malet.' 
Cr. Bvo. $s. 6d. 
Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 

OF DEACONESSES, By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson, With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Bvo. $s. 6d. 
*A learned and interesting book. 4 — Scots- 
man, 

E. B, Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. iSmo. is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH* Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T, HERBERT 
Bindley, B.D,, Merton College, 
Oxford, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

A hi^cricaj account of the Crerds. 
' Mr. Bindley has done hU work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the point ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text. * — Guardian* 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bak- 
K0N, B.A., of Wad ham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Bvo, y. 
6d. 

W. Yartce Fausaet. THE DE 

CATECHIZANDJS JtUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction. Notes, etc. by 
W. Yqrxe Fausset, M.A, Cr, Bvo. 
y. 6d. 

F. Weaton. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE, By F, Weston, M.A,, 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster, Pott Bvo. 6d. net 

X Kempia, THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST, By Thomas k Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Fat p. Bvo. 
3J. 6d> Padded morocco, 5J, 
'Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the " Imitation, " there can 
hare been few which were prettier than 
this one. printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.'— 
Glasgow Herald. 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Kbble. With an Intro- 



duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bsll. 
Second Edition, Fcap. Bvo, y. 6d. 
Padded morocco, 5s. 
* The present edition is annotated with all 

the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. Lock. '—Guardian. 



$Xfor& Commentaries 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job.'— Church Times. 
* The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touchy strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 
1 Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre* 
lubject treated.'— 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D. D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
Bvo. 6s. 

* The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.' — Timet. 

'It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best.'— Literature. 

' We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 



fatory remarks on the subject 
Athentrum. 



Danfcbooks of Gbeologg 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 

critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.' — Birmingham Post. 



THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy Bvo. 12J. 6d. 

1 We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. '—Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE j 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By I 
F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. ! 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. I 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of . 
the author's judgment. He is at once 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottlky, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. i$s. 

1 A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits. ' — Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Bvo, 10s. 6d. 

'This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
S/ectator. 
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General Editor, J. R BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Coi^ 
LINS, M t A. With Map. Cr. Biv. 
6£ 

* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.'— Guardian. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8va, 61. 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winter both am, M.A., 
B,Sc.,LL,B. 6V. %vo. 3s. 6d. 

"A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.' — Gias- 
govt He raid, 

Ebe Gbtitcbmarf s mb\e 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs, Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK : Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dow den, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown %v&. %s, 6d* 
'Scholarly and interesting.'— Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. By F t B. Jevons, 
Lilt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown %vo. 3J. 6d. 

' A welt-writtcn book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.'— Manchester Guar* 
dian. 

1 A singularly fresh and stimulating book.' 

— Speaker. 
' We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that ha* yet appeared .' 

— Guardian. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST, PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS, Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcaf. Svo, u. 6d* 
net, 

• The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual fur people at large, which 
we have ever seen.'— Churxh Gore tie, 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. StkEANE, D.D. Fcap. %vq> 
1 j, 6d. net. 



'Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. $z>l\ %** 
net. 

1 Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and be 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

— Guardian. 



Zbz Xtbrars of Devotion 

Pott %vo+ ctotk, 2f.; leather y 2j. (xt. net. 
1 This series is excellent.'— Thb Bishop of London. 
1 Very delightful.'— The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
1 Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— The Bishop of Lichfield. 
• The new *» Library of Devotion " is excellent.'— The Bishop of Peterborough, 
f Charming.'— Record. * Delightful.'— Chureh Belts, 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D. , late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition. 



'The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.' — 
Timer. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 
'The Yolume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.' — 
Guardian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 
'A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English. '—Acadtmy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

' It is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation.' — Church 
Gautte. 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By JOHM 
Keble. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8ve. as. ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.'— 
Academy. 

* The work is given in as dainty a form as 

any it has yet taken.' — Scotsman. 

* The analysis and notes are discriminating, 

scholarly, and helpful. ' — ChurchReviem. 
A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Editio Princess. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. , Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 



'As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.' — Scotsman. 



XeaOete of Keltdton 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits, Crown 8w. y.6a\ 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A W. 
Hutton, M.A 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 
Moule, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. 

By F. MacCunn. 
By R. F. Horton, 



By F. A. Clarke, 



JOHN KNOX. 
JOHN HOWE. 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. 

M.A 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Car. 
lyle and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 



Other Tolumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Made Corelli's Hovels 

Crown %vo. &s* each. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS, 
Twentieth Edition. 

VENDETTA. Fifteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Twenty-third Edition. 

ABDATH ; THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH, Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
fifth Edition. 

* The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that r en so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made ton familiar to ns, 



provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith* The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con* 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
"Dream of the World's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative. ' — Dublin. Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Forty-second Edition. 
* A very powerful piece of work* ... The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man* . . . The author ha* 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . , This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon * . . novel, and even sub- 
lime*'— W, T. Stead In the Reritrv 
iff Reviews. 



Anthony Hope's Novels 

Crown Svo. 6s. each* 



THE GOD IN THE CAR* Ninth. 
Edition. 

* A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, hut yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method u a keen pleasure. 1 — The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition, 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand. '—Timer. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 
'Of all Mr. Hope's books, *'A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best compares 
with "The Prisoner of Zenda." — 
National Observer* 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

* It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pare romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO* Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar, Fourth Edition. 

1 The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.* — fames' t 
Gwtte. 

L From cover to cover " Phroso " not only 
engages the attention, hut carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure/— Academy. 
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SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, 

'There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with raarrellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 
Edition. 



' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. '— Spectator. 

'"The King's Mirror" is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre— in short, a book to be read.'— 
Daily Chronicle. 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 

Crown &vo. 6s. each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition. 

* Stories happily conceived and finely ex* 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

' A splendid study of character.'— 

Athenamm. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

—Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 
'Here we find romance — real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn unerringly. '—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
' Pretty Pierre.' Second Edition. 

' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation. ' — Glasgow Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition. 

'Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical novel.' — Athenamm. 
' A great book.'— Black and White. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition, y. 6d. 

'Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before.' Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. '—Literature. 
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S. Earing Gould's Novels 

Crown Svo. 6s, each. 

'To say that a book is by the author of " Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story case on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip* 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.'— S/eakcr, 

' That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and ong inaJ, 
his characters are Iife4ike, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery ate 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of bis art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens*'— 
Court Circular. 



ARM 1NELL, Fourth Edition, 

URITH. Fifth Edition, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Seventh Edition, 
MRS, CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. Fourth Edition, 
CHEAP JACK 2ITA. Fourth Edition t 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 

Edition. 

MARGERY OF QU ETHER- Third 

Edition, 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 



NOEML Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENN YCOMEQU IC KS. 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, 

BLADYS- Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 

PABO THE PRIEST. 



conan Doyle, ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CONAN DOVLB. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
"The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consalung^room/ — Illus- 
trated London News, 

Stanley Weymau. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of ' A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
Woodville. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader U haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage. '—Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet, THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By LUCAS MALET. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Lucas Malet. THE CAR1SSIMA. 
By LUCAS MALET. Author of 1 The 



Third Edition, 



Wages of Sin/ etc. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 



George Oissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of ' Demos,* * In the Year of 
Jubilee," etc Second Edition, Cr, 
Svo, 6s. 

* It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.'— Pall Malt Gazette 

' The spirit of Dickens is in it.'— Bookman, 

George OiiBing, THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEORGE Gissing, Author 
of 'Demos/ 'The Town Traveller/ 
etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 

' Mr. Gissing is at his best. 1 — Academy, 

1 A fine novel.'— Outlook. 

S. E. Crockett, LOCH1NVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of 'The 
Raiders/ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 
'Full of gallantry and pathos, of th* clash 
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of arms, and brightened hj episode* of 
humour and love. . . / '—Westminster 

8. Bk Crockett. THE STANDARD 
HEARER, By S. R. CkOCItETT. 
Crown Quo. 6s. 

* A delightful Ule . ' - . V/Vair 

1 Mr* Crockett at his heat*'— Literature. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
St*. 6j. 

♦Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail, lu the true humanity 
of the book lief its justification, the 
permanence of it* interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.'— A tJunmm, 

'A great book. The author's method is 
amaringly effective, mud produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lay* upon a master hand. The book 
b simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to makc.'-ll>ij. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son, Third Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
1 The book is a masterpiece/— Pall Mall 
Gaaette. 

* Told with gatat vigour and powerful sim~ 

plicity/— A thtnmtm. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets/ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' We have idyllic pictures, woodland Scenes 
full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.'— 
Daily Telefrafh. 

* The easy swing of detail proclaims the 

master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.' — Pall Malt Gazette. 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By THK Duchess 
of Sutherland. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

1 Passionate, vivid, dramatic/— Literature. 

* It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 

and imaginative.'— 'Meraing Poxt. 



Mr*. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs, W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne/ ctc 
Sctond Edition, Crown Szo. 6f. 
1 The story is a very beautiful one, exqmv 
itely told.' — Sftaktr. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By 
Honble. EMtLY Lawless. Author of 
• Maelcho,* etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 

Emily Lawless, MAELCHO : a Sis- 
teenth Century Romance. By lbs 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Seat- 
Edition. Crown 8w. 6j. 
■ A really great book/— S/eetmtor. 
'One of the most remarkable U 

achieve men ts of t bis ge neration/— Man- 
Chester Guardia*. 

Emily Lawleaa. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the HoobZe- 
Emily Lawless. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMA 

BOY, By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.* With a 
Frontispiece, Fourth Edition* 
too. 6s. 
* Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
hoys do, and can lay bare their in_ 
thoughts; likewise be shows an aJl-pe 
vading sense of humour. * — Academy* 

E. W\ Horaung. THE AM ATE UK 

CRACKSMAN. By E. W. HoR- 
nunc Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' An audaciously entertaining volume.* 

Spectator. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRIS 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow. 
Author of "Irish Idylls,* Seep 
Edition. Crown Bvo. dr. 
' Vivid and singularly real/ — Scotsman 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Mrs. CafTyiL ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. Cafkyn (Iota), Author of 
■ The Yellow Aster,' Second Edition 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 
Benjamin Swift, Author of * Nancy 
Noon.' Crown Bvo. 6s. 
* 11 Siren City" is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner , bet of 
spirit.' — Academy, 

I t H. Findlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H, FINDLATER. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8w, dr. 
'A powerful and vivid story.'— Standard. 
' A beautiful story, sad add strange as truth 

itself. 1 — Canity Fair, 
1 A very charming and pathetic tale,' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 

st ory . — Qua rdian . 

* Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force/ — Spectator, 
1 An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 
beautiful. '—Black and White. 

J, H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen 
Findlater. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition. Crown. Bvo. 6s. 

* A not unworthy successor to ,f The Green 

Graves of Balgowrie." ' — Critic. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition* Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth." — Birmingham Post, 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mart Findlater. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching story.'— Spectator. 

Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
Alfred Ollivant. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
1 We ird, thrilling, strikingl y graphic '— 
Punch. 

' We admire thb book. . . . It is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman* 

1 It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear/— Literature. 

B. M, Crolrer. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B, M, Croker, 



Author of 'Diana Harrington,' 

Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
Mrs* Croker excel s in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture. f — Spectator. 

Mary h. rendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. Pendered. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

1 Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.' — 
Fall Mall Gazette. 

i A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy.' — Literary World, 

'At once sound and diverting.' — Academy, 

Moriey Roberta. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Mqrley Roberts, 
Author of ' The Colossus,' etc 
Crown Bvo. dr. 
'The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
1 The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 

and high coraedy. , * — Globe. 
1 Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.' — Black and 
White. 

Koima Larimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 4 Jo 
siah's Wife. ' Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained. 7 
—Pall Malt Gazette. 

* It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay per usal . 1 —Glasgow 
Herald. 

' A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true. 4 — 
Academy. 

Helen SMpton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen 
ShipTON. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions, ' — Scotsma n. 
1 An up-to-date story— and a very beautiful 
one — of self-sacrifice." — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

1 A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination.' — Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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and brightened by episodes of 
and love. . ♦ * —WtttmiiuUr 
Gasette. 

8. R Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown 8m 6s. 

* A delightful tale.'— Speaker. 

* Mr. Crockett At his best/— Littr&turt . 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrisok* Fifth Edition* Cr, 
8fw. 6s. 

'Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of it* interest, and its in* 
dubitablc txiomph. ' — A thenar m. 

'A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
ii simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest- It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make. ' — World, 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Eva. 6s. 
*The book is a masterpiece/— Fall Mall 
Gasette, 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sun* 

\ A ic i t y , ' — A thenamm. 

Arthur MorriflOB. TO LONDON 
TOWN, By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 
etc. Second Edition, Crown 8w. 6s. 

* We hare idyllic pictures, woodland scene* 

full of tenderness and i^race. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.'— 
Daily Teteeraph. 
' The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.'— Fall Matt Gasette. 

M, Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The DUCHESS 
op Sutherland. Third Edition. 
Crown 8 i/O. 6/. 

* Passionate, vivid, dramatic' — Littratutt- 
' It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 

and imaginative.* — Morning' Post. 



In. Clifford. A FLASH 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Cuf 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,* etc 
Second Edition* Crown Evo. 6s, 

* The story is a very beautiful one, exquk- 

itely told.'— Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By thr 
Honble, Emily Lawless, Author of 
■ Maelcao/ etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Si 
teenth Century Romance. By 
Honble. EMILY LAWLESS. Se 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* A really great book- ' — Spectator. 

* One of the most remarkable literary 

achievements of this generation.' — Jf**> 
Chester Guardian. 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS ANC 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honb 
Emily Lawless. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Eden Phlllpotta THE HU* 

BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of • Children of the Mist/ With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crvm 

Svo. 6s. 

* Mr, Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 

boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour/— A cadci*y. 

E. W. Hornuuff, THE AMATEUR 

CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Ho* 
NUNC Crown Evo. 6s. 
1 An audaciously entertaining volume. - 

Spectator. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls." Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Vivid and singularly raaL* — Seota 

Jane Barlow* FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. CaffyiL ANNE MAU LEVERER. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author ol 
1 The Yellow Aster.' Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY* By 
Benjamin Swift, Author of * Nancy- 
Noon/ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* J| Siren City" is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spin t/ — A cademy. 

J, E. Findlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater . Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

* A powerful and vivid story.'— Standard, 

' A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 

i tself. ' — Van ity Fair* 
1 A very charming and pathetic tale. '—Pali 

Mall Gaeeite. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 

story. '—Guardia n . 

* Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force/ — Spectator. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful. ' —Btack and White. 

J. H. Findlatar. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE, By Jane Helen 
Findlater. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

J. ZL Findlater, RACHEL. By 
Jane H, Findlater. Second 
Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
1 A not unworthy successor to 11 The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie," ' — Critic* 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6j. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.'— Birmingham Post, 

Mary Findlater. BETTV MU5- 
GRAVE. By Mart Findlater. 
Second Edition* Crown 8vo. 6r. 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching story.'-- Spectator* 

Alfred OOlvant, OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR By 
Alfred OllivAnt. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s* 
'Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.'— 
Punch. 

1 We admire this book. . ♦ . It is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm/— Bookman. 

1 It is a Gne, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear/— Literature. 

B, M- Oroker, PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS, By B. M. CrgkeR, 



Author of 'Diana Barrington.' 

Fourth Edition* Crown Svo. 6s. 

Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct How of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture/— Spectator. 

Mary L, rendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. Pendered. 

Crown Zvo 4 6s. 

* Her hook is most healthy in lone, and 

leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth/ — 
Pali Mail Gasette. 

* A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 

and sympathy." — Literary World* 

* At once sound and diverting/— Academy* 

Morley Boberta. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Morley Roberts, 
Author of ' The Colossus etc 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.' — Pall Mall Gazette* 
1 The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 

and high comedy/ — Globe. 
1 Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.' — Black and 
White. 

Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN, By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 1 )o- 
siab/sWife/ Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained/ 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

* It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 

The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal/— Glasgow 
Herald. 

1 A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true/ — 
Academy* 

Helen ShiptOtt. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE, By Helen 
Shifton. Crown 8vo. dr. 
'A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions, ' — Scotsman. 
1 An up-to-date story— and a very beautiful 
one — of self -sacrifice/ — Daily Tele- 
graph* 

1 A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination-'— Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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of arms, and brightened by episode* of 
humour and love. . , .' — H'tltminsUr 

Mi 

S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R, Crockett. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' A delightful tri*.'—S/ta*tr. 
' Mr. Crockett at his best,*— LiUraturt, 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS, By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition, Cr. 
Sup. 6s. 

* Told with consummate an and extra- 

ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in* 
dubtuble triumph. —Atkfweum. 
*A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
Lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
Us interest* a It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
It is certain to make*'— Wtrtd. 

Arthur MorriaoiL A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Hvo. 6s> 
1 The hook is a masterpiece.*— Pall Mali 
Gmaette* 

* Told with gaeat vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.' — A thtnmu m. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison. 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets/ 
etc Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace* . . , This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Matrison gracious 
and tender* sympathetic and human-' — 
Drily Telegraph. 
'The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering* '—Pall Mall Gatettt. 

M. Sutherland* ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
of Sutherland* Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic.*— Literature. 
'11 possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 
mnd imaginative* ^M*ming Pott. 



Mn. Clifford. A FLASH 
SUMMER, By Mrs. W. K*> CL 
ford, Author of *Aunt Anne.* ■ 
Second Edition, Crown 8tv. 6s. 
1 Ttw story is a very beautiful one, 
itely lold.'S/taher. 

Emily Lawleea. HURRISH. By 
Honble* Emily Lawless, Author 
'Maelcho,' etc. Fifth Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s, 

Emily Lawles*. MAELCHO : a ! 
tecnth Century Romance* By 
Honble. Emily Lawless. S 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6j. 
' A really great boot . ' Spat ta u 
* One of the most remarkable literinr 
achievements of this generation*' — AT** 
thtster Guardian. 

Emily LawleBS. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honb 
Emily Lawless. Crown 8tw. 6j. 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 

BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of ' Children of the Mist,' With 
Frontispiece, Fourth Edition. 

Bvo. 6s. 

' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what sen 
boys do* and can lay bare their inm?*: 
thoughts; likewise he shows an alt'pet- 
vading sense of humour* '^Acavdemp, 

E, W. Hornung. THE AMATEU" 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. H 
NUNC Crown Bvo. 6s. 
1 An audaciously entertaining volume.'— 

Spectator. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES* By Jane Bar low, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls." Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'Vivtd and singularly rtat,' Scotsman- 

Jane Barlow* FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
BARLOW* Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Mrs.Caffyn. ANNE MA U LEVER ER. 

By Mrs. Caffyn <Iota), Author of 
' rhe Yellow Aster/ Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6x. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 
Benjamin Swift, Author of 1 Nancy 
Noon.' Crown Evo. 6s. 
lJ< Siren City" is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety , not onJy of manner , but of 
spirit-' — Academy. 

J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* A powerful and vivid story,'— Stan dard. 

1 A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
i t self, —Van ity Fair* 

* A very charming and pathetic tale,'— Pali 

Mall Gazette. 
1 A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 

story .'— Gva rdian. 
1 Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force.' — Spectator. 
' An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful/— if A and White. 

J. H. Findlater, A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane HELEN 
Findlater. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. H. FmOlater. RACHEL. By 
JANE H. Findlater. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
1 A not unworthy successor to " The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie." *— Critic. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 

HILLS. By MARY FINDLATER, 
Second Edition. Cr* Bvo. 6s. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.'— Birmingham Post. 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE, By MARY Findlater. 
Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
1 Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 
A most touching story.' -^Spectator, 

Alfred Gilivaat. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMU1R. By 
Alfred Ollivant. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6s. 
'Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic/— 
Punch. 

* We admire this book. . . . It is one to read 

with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 
'It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear. '^Literature. 

B, M, Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. CROKER, 
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Author of 'Diana Barrington.' 

Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Mrs. Crokerexceis in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture/— Spectator. 

Mary L Pendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. Pendeked. 
Crown Bvo. 6s* 
1 Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth/ — 
Pali Mall Gasettc 
' A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 

and sympathy/— Literary World. 
'At once sound and diverting/— Academy. 

Morley BoDertS. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Morley Roberts, 
Author of * The Colossus,' etc. 
Crown Bvo. 6i, 
•The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities/— Pall Mall Gazette. 

* The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 

and high comedy/ — Globe. 
' Mr, Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things/— Black and 
White. 

Norma Lorlmer. MTRRY-ANN, By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 'Jo- 
siah's Wife.' Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and at together lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.' 
—Pali Mali Gazette. 

* It is a Man* story, and a right able story. 

The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal/ — Glasgow 
Herald. 

' A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true/ — 
Academy. 

Helen BMpton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE, By Helen 
Shipton. Crown Bvo t 6s. 
1 A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions. '—Scotsman. 
' An up-to-date story— and a very beautiful 
one — of self- sacrifice.' — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

1 A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination/ — Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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Vkfltt Haul THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By Violet Hunt, 
Author of 'A Hard Woman/ etc. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

'Clever observation and unfailing wit.'— 
Academy. 

'The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 
cate.'— World. 

H. O. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion.'— Saturday Review. 

H. O. Wells. THE PLATTNER 
STORY and Others. By H. Q. 
Wells. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.' — Sect*' 

Richard Marsh. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By Richard 
Marsh, Author of 'The Beetle.' 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
' While under their immediate^ influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curiosity. — Glasgow 
Herald. 

1 Ingeniously constructed and well told. — 

Morning Leader. 
' Admirably selected and of the very best.' 

—Christian World. 

Esm6 Stuart. CHRIST A LLA. By 

Esme Stuart, Crown Svo. 6s. 
1 The story is happily conceived, and enter- 
taining throughout.' — Scotsman. 
'An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 

humour.' — A thetutum. 
' We wish that we came across more books 
like this clever and charming story.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
'A most delightfully bright book.'— Daily 

Telegraph. 
' The dialogue is full of wit. —Globe. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan, THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette 
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Duncan, Author of * A Voyage of 
Consolation.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'Richness and fullness of local colouring, 
brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 
graces which are here in profusion. The 
interest never flags. '—Pali Mall Gazette. 

a P. Keaxy. THE JOURNALIST. 

By C. F. KEARY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
1 It is rare indeed to find such poetical 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue : but then "The Journalist " is 
altogether a rare book.' — Atheneeum. 

W.E. NorriB. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ' Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel. — Daily Telegraph. 
W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W.E. 
NORRIS. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

W. B. NorriB. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown Svo. 6s. 

W.E. NorriB. CLARISSA FURIOSA 

By W. E. Norris. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' As a story it is admirable, as a jeu d esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is i 
model.'— The World. 

W.E. NorriB. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. NORRIS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written/-— Glasgow Herald. 

W. B. NorriB. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the Tn^ i n charac- 
teristics of this very accomplished 
author.' — Country Life. 

Ernest Qlanville. THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. By Ernest Glanvillk, 
Author of ' The Kloof Bride. * Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

A highly interesting story of the present 
Boer War by an author who knows the 
country well, and has had experience of 
Boer campaigning. 
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W. Clark Hue 9611. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART, By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s t 

RoUert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 
Third Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
*A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by i ts capi lal humour, '-^Datly Chronicle* 
'Mr. fiarr has achieved a triumph/— Pail 
Matt Gazette 
Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown 2vo. 6s. 
1 Very much the best novel that Mr. Ban* 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it T and much excellent humour.' — 
Daily Chronicle. 
Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown 8w. 6s. 
"Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Telcla " is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style/ — Pall 
Malt Gazette. 
Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A* Balfour, Illus- 
trated, Fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
A banquet of good things/— Acade my. 

* A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging vigour.'— Globe. 

* An unusually excellent example of a semi- 

historic romance/ — World* 

Andrew Balfour, TO ARMS I By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
1 The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion/— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of 'By Stroke of Sword/ 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6j. 
A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN : A Saviour of 
Society. By J. M ACL A re n Cobban, 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at leant, who has 
in him the root of immortality/— Pall 
Mail Gazette. 



J. Maclaren Cobhan. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban* Cr. Svo. 6s. 

K. H. Stephens. AN ENEMV TO 
THE KING, By R. N. Stephens. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. fir. 
1 It is full of movement, and the movement 

is always buoyant/ — Scotsman. 
1 A stirring story with plenty of movement.' 
^Black and White. 

R. K. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER, By R, N, Stephens, 
Author of 4 An Enemy to the King/ 
Crown Evo, 6s. 
' A bright and spirited romance of adven- 
ture, full of movement and changing 
action. 'Scotsman. 

R t Hicfrens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
Hichens. Author of 1 Flames, etc/ 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
( The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination.'— Daily News. 

J. 8. netober. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. FLET* 
CHER, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundellk- 
Burton. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
1 Unusually interesting and full of highly 
dramatic situations.' — Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle- Burton. Second 
Edition. Crown Evo. 6s. 
4 A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.'— 
World. 

J, B, Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Bl0UNDELLE-Bur- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
"A brave story — brave in deed, hrave in 
word, brave in thought. '— niV. James's 
Gazette. 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J, Bloundelle- Burton. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.'— Truth. 
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W. O. SenllJ. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
of ' Kafir Stories.' Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind.' — African 
Critic. 

W. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN 



AND SAND. By W. C. SCULLY, 
Author of 'The White Hecatomb.' 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 
* The reader passes at once into the very 
atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.' — AHUmmm. 



OTHER 8IX8HILUNQ NOVELS 

Crown Stoo. 



DANIEL WHYTE. By A J. Daw- 
son. 

THE CAPSINA By E. F. Benson. 

DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. Moore. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 



GALLIA By Menie Muriel 
Dowie. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By Menie Muriel Dowis. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis, 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodrick. 

'98. By Mrs. 



CORRAGEEN IN 
Orpen. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. 
leySnowden. 



By J. Keigh- 



CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waitr. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. By MARY 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 
Cornford. 



THE KING OF ALBERIA. 
Laura Daintrey. 



By 



THE DAUGHTER OF ALOTJETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION, By L. S, McChesney. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer, 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM, By 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBE RRY CUP, By 
Cltvx P. Wolley. 



A HOME IN INVERESK. 
L. Paton, 



By T, 



MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Prycb. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ' A High Little World." 



DIOGENES OF LONDON. 
B, Marriott Watson, 



By H. 
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THE STONE DRAGON. 
Murray Gilchrist, 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By EVELYN 
Dickinson. 

ELSA. By E, M 'Queen Gray, 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW* 
By M. C. Balfour, 

A SERIOUS COMEDY, By Herbert 
MORRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP, By J, A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 
Blythe Pattdn. 



JOSIAH'S 

L.O RIMER* 



WIFE, By NORMA 



THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Maynard, 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. 



THREE-AND'SlXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown &vq. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
1ST. 42nd thousand, By EDNA 
Lyall. 

A SON OF THE STATE, By W, 

Pett Ridge, 
CEASE FIRE I By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN, Crmun %vo, 31, 6d r 
A stirring Story of the Boer Var of 188 1, 
including tb* Siege of Potchefstfom and 
the. Defeat of Majuba, 
1 Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 

sure hand/— St, James's Gazette. 
' A capital novel.'— Scotsman* 
'Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of history."— Fall Mall 

THE KLOOF BRIDE, By Ernest 

Glanville. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT, 

By W. C. Scully. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar. 

caret Benson* 



THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifik 
Edition. By BERTRAM Mitford. 

TH E MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt, 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H . Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS, 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY, By Esm£ 
Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND, 
By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
ByX. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN, 
By Stan dish O Grady. 

THE GODS GTVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS, By Angus Evan Abbott. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man. 

VTLLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By FL 

Orton Prowse. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WAN DALES. 

By A. Shield. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E. Norris. 



LAT3YE. By Mrs. 

By Mrs. 



A CAVALIER'S 

Dicker. 
THE PRODIGALS. 

OUPBANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 
Hannah Lynch. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIAN By 
Howard Pease. 



HALP'OROWN NOVELS 

Ctvwh &vo. 
HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 

ROBI NSON. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAN- 

VILLE FENN. 

DISARMED. By M. Bethah 
Edwards. 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 

the Author of 4 Indian Idylls. ' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M 'Queen Gray. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 
Norris. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8tw. is. 



XEbe novelist 

Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Smiling Novel The first numbers of • The Novelist * are as 
follows : — 



I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. Hornung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 

LIST. Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCAS TREASURE. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE W. 

Pett Ridge. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 

VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 

GLE1G. 



VII. 



THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Arthur Moore. 
VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A 

BOYSON WEEKES. 

IX. THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Transvaal. E. S. Valen- 
tine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS 

F. NORRETS CONNKLL, 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russell. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Bocks by well- known Authors, well illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPEUCE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S, Basing Gould. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING, By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TO DDLEBEN'S HERO. By M, M. 

ONLY A GUARD * ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

By Harry Colling wood. 



MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 

would not go to Sea* By G, Man- 

ville FeNN. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E + Farrow, 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 

LAND. By G. E, FARROW. 51. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Bocks for Girls by well-known Authors f handsomely bound, 
and well illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
Moles worth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
1 Mdle. Mori,' 

OUT OF THE FASHION* By L. 
T, Meade. 



DUMPS, By Mrs. Parr. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, 



L, T, Meade, 

HEPSY GIPSY. 
as. 6d* 

THE HONOURABLE 
L, T> Meade. 



By 

By L, T. Meade. 
MISS. By 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham, 
Crown kvo, Price {with some exceptions) zs, 6d. 

The following volumes are ready :— 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND* By H, de B. Gibbins, 
Lilt D, , M.A,, late Scholar of Wad- 
bam College, Oxon,, Cobden Prize- 
man. Sixth Edition, Revised* With 
Maps and Plans* %s, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L, L, Peice, 



M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor, By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS, By A. Sharp, 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Masses. With Illustrations, 

AIR AND WATER. ByV.B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M. A. Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. ByW. A.S. Hbwins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
Br R A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 3*. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By Evan Small, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEO- 
BALD, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Tenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at university College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready ; — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND I THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
OLD. By G. HOWELL. Second MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holy- 
Edition. > oake. Second Edition. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT, By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY, By J, 
A. HobsoN, M.A. Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C F. B A STABLE, M.A*, Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second EdiHcn* 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W, 
H. Wjlkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham, 

LAND NATIONALIZATION* By 

Harold Cox, B,A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 

By H. Dm B. Gibbins, D.Liu., M.A,, 

and R. A, Hadfield, of the Hecla 

Works, Sheffield, 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H, E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS, 
By J, Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R, 
W, Cooke-Taylor. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN, By Gertrude Tuck well. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADYDlLKE, 
Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT By M, Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES, By E. BOWMAKER. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS, By W. Cunningham, 
D,D. P Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED, By J. A, HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards, 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louis a Twining, 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. ByW. Reason, 
M.A, 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A*, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choe- 

EhoroCj. Eumenidcs. Translated by 
-ewis Campbell, LI*D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St, Andrews. 5*. 

CICERO— De Orstore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 3/. 6d. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milonc, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11. , In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H, E, D, 
BlakiSTon, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 51. 

ClCERO^De Natura Deorum, Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A,, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. Gardiner, M,A, Crown 
%vo. a*. Sd. 



HORACE : THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A, 
Godley, M,A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 2J. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues {Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite. The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T, 
Irwin, M,A. r Assistant Master at 
Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 31, 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajar. 
Translated by E. D. A MoRSHEAD, 
M.A, Assistant Master at Win- 
chester, a*. 6rf. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R, B. Townshknd, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge, ar. 6d. 
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Otfoxb Classical tEert* 

Messrs. Methuen are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best mss. 



THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Libri 
I. -IV. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Paper Covers, y. Limp Cloth, y. 6d. 

PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. i. (Tetra- 
logiae I. -II.) By J. Burnet. 
Paper Cavers, y. Limp Cloth, 6s. 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 
NATVRA By C. Bailey. Paper 
Covers, as. 6d. Limp Cloth, y. 

.CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA By H. Furneaux. Paper 
Covers, is. 6d. Limp Cloth, as. 



AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. Sidgwick. 
Paper Covers, y. Limp Cloth, y. 6d. 

APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 
TICA By R. C. Seaton. Paper 
Covers, as. 6d. Limp Cloth, y. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. i. By F. W. Hall and W. 
M. Geldart. Paper Covers, y. 
Limp Cloth, y. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. i. 
(Historia Graeca). By E. C. Mar- 
chant. Paper Covers, us. 6d. Limp 
Cloth, y. r 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. 

This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed tinder the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle's own 
rules. 

1 An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author's learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.' 

— Scotsman. 

' It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.' 

— Glasgow Herald. 

' We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest' 

-Pilot. 



PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M € Cosh, M.A 
Fcap. 4/0. iaj. 6d. 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul's School 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School! 
Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

• We know no book of this class better fitted 

for use in the higher forms of schools.* 

Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo. as. 
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TACITI GERMAN I A. By the 
Editor. Crown 8m *s, 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C 
LiddelL, M. A Fcap. %vo. u. 6d. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. STONE, M,A. 4 late 
Assistant Master at Eton, Fcap. Bvo, 
is. 6J. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVL 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J, H, 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES, 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M,A« Fcap. 
t o t 9fj, 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E, Winbolt. 



Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital, 

Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 

SYNTAX, ByGBUCKLANDGREEN, 

M, A, Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxon« Crown Eva. 3J. 6d* 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise, 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A, With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. Qvo. 3J. 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HUNTJNGFORO, 
M. A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, Bvo. 2s, 6d r 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, By H, de B. Gibeins, D, Litt. , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School Crown Eva* ir. 6cL 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, By E, 
M*Queen Gray. Crown Sva. 
2J. 6d. 



SCIENCE 



DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY, A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed, von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J, R. Ains worth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edit ion t Revised. 
Crown Svo, ai. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Ittus- 
t rated, Cr. Evo, 6>. 
A te*t*book designed to cover the new 



Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
G AST RES. By George Massee. 
With la Coloured Plates. Royal %vo. 
1 8 J, net. 

*A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres. *~ Aa/wnr. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Bvo. 
Second Edition. 71. 6d. 

' The book it very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire Post. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. Mundella. With many 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE In- 



eluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel, M.A., F.CS. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. as. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. 
Steel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo. 4*. 6d. 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. Russell, B.Sc, Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar SchooL Cr. 
Bvo, xs. 

' A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.' 
—School Guardian. 



tEejtboofts of Cecbnologg 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 
Second Edition, is. 6d. 
* Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

' An admirable elementary t«xt«book on the 
subject.'— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr.Bvo. y.6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 



Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
Bvo. as. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
Bvo. is. 6d. 

' An excellent and eminently practical little 
book. ' — Schoolmaster. 



ENGU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 



THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A is. 6d. 
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A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, By Johnsok Barker, 
B.A. Crown Bvo. a*. 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATIOK 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
M.A. Second Edition , Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 



A SHORT STORY OF 
LITERATURE, By 
MELLOWS. Crown %vo. 



METH UEN'$ COMMERCIAL SERIES 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, litt.D,, M.A. 



ENGLISH 
Emma S. 
3j. 6d. 

The history of English literature told in a 
simple stylo for young students. It is 
particularly rich id biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts, 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. DE B. 
GIBBINS, Lkt.D., M.A, Third 
Edition. 2J. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. de a Gramas, 
LiU. D. , M.A. is, bd. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B, GIBBINS, 
L.tt.D,, M,A is. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School Second Edition, ax. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally. 

2J. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E, BALLY. Second 
Edition, ai. 



'A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.' — Pali 

mut&m/u. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
woOd, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh* In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, is. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d^ and $d- 

THE METRIC SYSTEM, By Leon 
DELBOS. Crown Bvo. as. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 



COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire, By L. W. Lyde, M.A* Second 
Edition. 2J. 



A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed, 



By a 
u. 6d. 



COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Taylob, M.A* Third Edition, 
ir. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. as, 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS, By H. Jones, ij. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
By J* E.B.M* Allen, M.A* Cr. Zvo. as. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
Douglas Edwards. ar. 



WORKS BY A.M. M. ST EDM AN, M.A. 



INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. Qvo. is. 



FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 
Edition. Cr&wn Bvo. us. 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised. i8mo. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CiBSAR. Part I. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition. iBmo. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. iSmo. 
Second Edition, is. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
8vo. is. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key y. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. is.6d. With 
Vocabulary, as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. With Vocabulary. 

2S. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. is. 6d. 
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A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. i8mo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. iSmo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6a\ 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 
as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi- 
tion. l8mo. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth 
Edition revised. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2J. 6d. Key y. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. is. 



SCHOOL EXAMINATION 8ERIES 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Svo. 2j. 6d. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Tenth 
Edition. 



A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
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LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
StEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition, 
Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6j, net 

GERMAN EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Morich, Clifton College. 
Fifth Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. net 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
Sfence, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. K. STEEL, M. A., 
F.C.S. In two vols. 
Parti. Chemistry ; Parti I. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Stedman, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

KEY {Second Edition) issued as 
above, js. net. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By J, Tait 
Wardlaw, B.A., King's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Sttt, 2j. 6J. 
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